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HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


EDITOR. 








CONTENTS :— 
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PoRTRy; 


Pashionable Gatien 
bb —— of a Letter of 


“au Agshentions of 
Bidle Texts 
Thomas, the Rationalist.. 365+ 
LacruRn-RooM TALE. 


The Spirit’s Work in Con- 
on 


jirenery 3 


Motes from the “ Hub”... Nature 





BvITORIAL ARTICLES : 


America and England 360 
“Honor towhom Honor” 360 
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= at Halsey House 4 


LITERATURE AND ART: 


Book: 3 Why and How, 


Mother. Goose in Hor 
New Dress, 


Letters of Louis or 
techalk ok’s 


Bisonged and Skill. Rolle 
= Luc Books of 
oe 
juccess, 

ee} ws 's ware 
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365 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTM’T.. 365 


SCIENTIFIO AND SANITARY 366 
FABM AND GARDEN 

SAYINGS AND DOINGS 

pe |. errr er eT 
THE WEEK’S FUN..........- 370 


Aristocracy, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








JUST PUBLISHED BY 


PORTER & COATES, 


822 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Longfellow’s Poets and Poetry 
of Europe. 


A New and Revised Edition, just completed, by 
H. W. LONGFELLOW, with the addition of 150 pages 
of entirely new matter, making it one of the most 
elegant and complete works extant. With Intro- 
auction, Biographical [Notices and Translations, 
from! the earliest period to the presenttime. By 
Pror. HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. [Illus- 
trated with engravings on steel and engraved title. 
fmp. 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt top, bev. boards, $6.00; 
Sheep, marble edges, library style, $7.50; half calf, 
gilt, 39.00; Turkey Morocco, $12.00. 

“This edition has been revised and enlarged by 
the author, and contains his last touches and cor- 
rections to hislabors. * * * * * * Initis given 
in a convenient and condensed form a summary of 
the poetic literature of Hurope which is not to be 
found elsewhere..* * * * ” The Age, Phila., Nov. 
3rd, 1870. 

“Itis now a better book than ever, the Professor 
having added an dix and a suppi ent, the | 
latter dated 1870, contains a very precious list of | 
newer poetical translations. * * * * * The sup- 





plement is verychoice and interesting, and abso- | 


iutely rejuvenates the work. * * * *."—THE! 
EVENING BULLETIN, Phila., November 5, [870. 


OTHER GOOSE IW HER NEW DRESS. A 
Serics of charming (Shromos after designs by 

the daughter of one of the very highest officials in 
the United States Government. Large #o cloth 
extra, full gilt. Price, $4 50. Cloth, extra gilt, $3 75. 


Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany 


A New and Revised Edition, with Introduction, 
Biographical Notices, and Translations. By FRED- 
ERICK H. HEDGE, D.D. With six portraits on steel 
and engraved title. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, extra, 
giit top, bey. boards, $5; sheep, marbled edyes, li- 
brary style, $6; half calf, gilt, $7.50; Turkey mo- 
receo, $10. 


“There is no book accessible to the English or 
American reader which can furnish so comprehen- 
sive and s metrical a view of German literature 
to“the unini ; and those already conversant 
with some of the German classics will find here 


Ly wn edifying « 9 y sipm works to which 


v access:”’—PROF. 
a aes fk in country gan Am ge 
*,* Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


BAGSTER & SON'S PUBLICATIONS. 


DR. TREGELLES’ (S.P.) GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT, 

Béited from Ancient Authorities (with Latin Ver- 
sion of Jerome from the Codex Amiatinus), 
complete to Revelation. 1 thick 4to 
volume, cloth, or 5 thin 4to vol- 
umes, cloth, $30.00. 


“The edition of Tregelles’ will last perhaps to the 
very end of time asa noble monument of faithful, 
enduring, and accurate laborer in the cause of Truth. 
It will always be referred to asan uniquely trust- 
worthy collection of assorted critical materials of 
the greatest value, and as such it will probably never 
be superceded.”’—Bishop of Gloucester. 





BAGSTER’S COMPLE 8 EDITION OF 
GESENIUS HEBREW AND 
CHALDEE LEXICON, 

IN LARGE, CLEAR, AND PERFECT TYPB. 
Translated and edited with Additions and Correc- 
tions, by 8. P. TRUGELLES, LL.D. 

In this edition great care has been taken to guard 
the student from Neologian tendencies by suitable 
remarks whenever needed. 

“The careful revisal to which the Lexicon has 


been subjected by a faithful and Orthodox transla- 


tor exceedingly enhances the practical value of this 
edition.” —Edinburgh Ecclestastical Journal. 
Small 4to, half bound, $7.50. 
Offered at wholesale and retail by 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 
15 Astor Place, New Yorke 


NEW BOOKS 
I. MIRIAM AND OTHER POEMS. 


By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 1 vo. Kimo. 

With frontispiece and vignettes. $1.50. 

This new volume is cons sononety rich in those 
cen a Be coef thought, ‘popular f and 
expression which have won so great r pror 
for“ Snow Bound.” “‘ The ‘Tent on teoBoaeh, 
other ms that have made Mr Whittier’s same ; 
che ed household word throughout the country. 


Il. THE ENGLISH GOVERNESS AT 
THE SIAMESE COURT: 


Being Recollections of Six Years in the Royal Pal- 
ace at Bangkok. By ANNA HARRIETBRE LEO- 
NOWENS, With 10 Ful-Page Illustrations, from 
Photegraphs presented to the author by the King 
of Siam. lvol. Small 8vo. $3.00. 


™=“This book is a revelation,—the lifting of a cur- 
tain which has hitherto hidden from our view a pe- 
culiar and eeceaes a. ps is not an ordina 
traveller’s record of ? facte an mapeconcn gather 
ha . and carefully-arrang always verified fu - 


and during the: 
and experience Court of iam. Hi 


studying her subject werc the 
Saeeieas f or the work, as manifested in the 
work itself, —h in no degree inferior. arding 
- yolume both with respect toits readableness 
sitive value asa disclosure of the semi- 
civilize on of a strange people, we must aoa 
it the most striking book of its kind th: as been 
published in a long time.—The Literarg Wort 


. 





lil. MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN 


By. C.D. WARNER. With an introductory Letter 
by Hawry WARD BEECHER. lvol. 16 mo. $1.00. 
“These charming little papers of Mr. Warner’s 

are sure to prove one of the most popular books of 

the season, and gain for their (am, by recog- 
nition he deserves as one ef the very best writers 

connected with the American press. His a 
are, in fact, exquisite little fables, in which pot 

and tulips, strawberries and marigolds, are simnly 

the dramatis persone.”’—Springfield Republican 


t 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


PIELDS, OSGOOD & 00., Boston, 


RECENT INTERESTING STORIES 


BY THE 


BEST ENCLISH AUTHORS. 


Sent postpaid on 





By NORMAN MAOLEOD, D.D. : 


The Starting: A Scotch Story. 
Beautifully printed and with 4 fine illustrations 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2. . 


By GEORGE MacDONALD, LL.D: 
Annals of a @uiet Neighborhood. 
Printed in large type. Crown 8vo. Cloth $1.75. 


The Seaboard Parish: A Sequel to, 
and uniform with, “ Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
borhood.” Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.76.>¢ 


By EDWARD GARRETT, D.D.: 


Occupations of a Retired Life. 
Uniform with Geo. MacDonald’s'’Books. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, $1.75. * 


The Crust and the Cake. Uniform 
with “ Occupations of a Retired Life.” Crown 
8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 


or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


No. 416 Broome St., N. Y. 


HEBREW CHARITY FAIR 
Now Open. 


Twenty-Second Regiment Armory, 
14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
MUSIC EWERY EVENING. 
~The HEBREW CHARITY FAIR is for the joint 


benefit of the * Mount Sinai Hospital” and the “ He- 
brew Benevolent and Orphan Asytum Society.” 





*,* The above books are for sale byall booksellers, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Guiana of a New Volume. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


o 
FOR DECEMBER, 1870. 


CONTENTS : 


THE BROOKLYN MAVE-YARD. 
Main Avenue, 


Brooklyn 
tery—Ordnance 


Batte Dock. 
Fi Head.—Round 
.—Sai ¥ Tor- 
Pital.Marine Barracks.—A Beli of the Oneida. 
— ne — ic 
—Receiving-#hip Vermont. 


PIO NONO AND HIS COUNCILORS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Pope Pius the Ninth.—St. 
Peter's and the Vatican.—The Pope in the Chair 
of State.—The Procession.—The uncil Cham- 
ber.—Bishop Dupan!oup.—Archbishop Manning. 
Father Beckx.—Bishop Strossmayer. —Reading 
of the Decree. 


me! IN BRI 


ANY.—Il. BRETON PEASANTS— 
THEIR TRA 


ITIONS AND CUSTOMS. 
8 bee hag ta vem apy b. | per 4 Bemeeny- = 
unday in any ving — 2) 
rai ties—A Breton Pardon. opera 
FREDERICK THE GREAT.—XIII. THE "SEVEN 
RS’ WAR; ITS COMMENCEMENT. 
AO, —Map of the Snveston g Sax- 
ony.—Plan of pattie of Lobositz.—Plan of Battle 
of Prague.—Plan of Battle of ‘Koum —After the 
fg Ae] of Sophia 1 Dorothea.—Map of 
of R Plan of Battle of 


THE ROCK OF THE LEGION OF HONOR. By 
THE AUTHOR OF “ON THE HEIGHTS.’’'—(Oon- 





THE STATUE. 

BOMBAY AND THE PARSEES. 
Bs oe —Group of Parsee Children.— 
Bap of Bombay and its Envirous.—A Parsee 
Lady and her Dousiier. —A raseoe ef Bombay.— 
Converts to Chri ry at —Principal Grotto e 

heri oda at Malabar Hil near Bomba 

a Grotto of Kanheri.—The Hill of Kan- 


heri. 
SONG OF prea. 
With two Illustration: 
INVEIGLING NATURE INTO A DISCLOSURE 


LLUSTATIONS. —Velocit of Light. When the 
Wheel is at Rest. eS my on does not in- 
Sooeem t the Light.— Light is inter- 
ANT! ROB, BY THE AUTHOR OF “Guy LIVING- 


STON 
THE SACRED. FLORA.—(Conchided.) 
UNDER THE ROSE. 

COLLECTED BY A VALETUDINARIAN, 
BLOCK ADE-RUNNING 

WHAT DID MISS DARRINGTON SEE? 
MATCHES. 


Cc 
ORANGE BLOSSSOMS AND NIGHT-SHA 
ANNE FURNESS. By THE AWTHOR OF “M 

ROGR RESS,” * VERONICA,” &c. 
EDITOR’S SY CHAIR. 
EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR’S Be ee L RBGORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWE 


sEL'S 


The Forty-second Volume of HARPER’S MAGAZ- 
INE opens with the present Number. From the mat- 
ter which they have on hand or which has been se- 
cured for this Volume, the Publishers confidently 
expect that it will even surpass its predecessors. 
Each Number of HARPER’s MAGAZINE contains 
from fifty to one hundred per cent. more matter than 
atsingle Number of any other monthly Sermesenl in 
the world, its contents being equal those of a 
volume of’ Macaulay’s Mibesoey of England. Each 
Number contains Serials and Short Stories from the 
best writers in Europe and America, contributed ex- 
pressly for HARPER'S MAGAZINE; richly illustrated 
articles of Travel; carefully prepared papers of a 
‘Historical and Scientific character, a large number 
of which are profusely illustrated; timely articles 

upon important Current Topics ; lighter papers upon 
an infinite variety of subjects; Poems from our most 
brilliant and popelsr writers ; and, in addition to all 
these, five Editorial departments coronas, every 
matter of current interest, in Art, Society, History, 
Seience. Literature and Anecdote. The’ Editor's 
Scientific Record contains every month om thirty 
to forty separate articles, giving the latest discover- 
ies in Science, with special attention to their prac- 
tical application. RPER’S MAGAZINE, while it 
has so much for ovary class of ers, maintains 
throughout a high standard of literary excellence, 
not surpassed by that of any other periodical. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
WEEKLY and BAZAR. 


MAGAZINE, One Copy for One Year. 

WEBKLY, One Copy for One Year. 40 

BAZAR, One Copy for One Year. 400 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 


HARPER’s BAZAR, for one YEAR, $10 00; or any 
two Tor $7.00. 


- 400 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE 
RE-UNION 
MEMORIAL VOLUME 


OF THE 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
1837--1871. 


One handsome octavo volume, nearly 600 pages and 
beautifully illustrated with steel and wood engrav- 
ings is NOW READY. 

Sold only by subseription. Agents wanted in all 
the States to canvass for the work. For terms, and 
stating territory desired, apply to 


DE WITT 0. LENT & 00., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
451 Broome Street, N. Y. 
A few doors West of Broadway, 








Willremaia open three weeks (Sundays exeepted) 
Saturdays, from 6 to ll P. M.; Fridays, 10 A. M.to 4 
P. M., and on other days from 2 to 11 P. M. 





Season tickets, $2. Single admission, % cents. 


Ass a MEETING.—The Am Annual Meet- 
ing of the a York City ssion and 
and election Mai be held Wed- 





. at Bs o'clock P. M., in the rooms No. 


LEE & SHEPARD 


PUBLISH THIS WHDE : 


NATURE'S ARISTOCRAOY; or, Battles and 
Wounds in Time of Peace. By Miss Jennie Col- 
tins. Edited by Col. Russell H. Conwell, author 
of “ Why and How.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Miss Jennie Collins is well known as an earnest 
worker in the working-women’s cause. In this book 
is presented a thrilling narrative of the trials and 
temptations to which young girls are subjected in 
their efforts to earn their daily bread, drawn from 
personal experience and a thorough knowledge of 
the olass she seeks to benefit. 


2. MANUAL OF BIBLE SELECTIONS AND RE- 
SPONSIVE EXBRCISHS. For Public and Pri- 
vate Schools of all Grades, Sabbath, Mission, 
Reform Schools and Family Worship. By Mrs. 
S.B. Perry. l6mo. Oloth, $1; Morocco backs, 
60 cents. 


BIBLE RESPONSIVE EXHBROPSES. From‘ Per- 

ry’s Bibie Manual.” Cloth backs, 30 cents. 

In making these selections leading representatives 
of a]l denominations have been consulted, and the 
book has been carefully and candidly prepared, that 
it may help to selve the great question now so 
widely discussed, “* Shall the Bible be banished from 
the Public Schools? by showing how the Bible may be 
retained ina true spirit and practice of Christian 
reciprocity. 

OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK. 
3. PLANE AND PLANE; or, the Mishaps of a 
Mechanic. 16mo. Ljustrated. $125. 
This is the second of the popular “Onward and 
Upward” series. 
SOPHIE MAY’S NEW BOOK. 
4. PRUDY KEEPING HOUSE. By the author of 
“ Dotty” and “ Prudy Stories. 24mo. Dlustrated. 
T cents. Being the second of 
LITTLE PRUDY’S FLYAWAY SERIES. 

1. Little Folks Astray. 2. Prudy Keeping House. 
Both handsomely illustrated. Per vol.,75 cents. 
Sophie May’s charming little people, led by piquant 

‘Little Fly,” are as wide awake, attractive and 

witty as ever. The reader never grows weary of 

their smart sayings, mischievous pranks and happy 
frolics. 


5. THE STORY OF CAPTAIN COOK’S THREE 

VOYAGES BOUND THE WORLD. Told by 

M. Jones. With 40 Ulustrations. 4to. Cloth, $2.50. 

This is the best edition of Cook's famous voyages 

ever issued for young people. The illustrations are 

numerous and varied. The typeis large, and the 
binding elegant. 


{2 Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


BOOKS OF 
RELIGIOUS & CONSOLATORY POETRY 


All neatly Bound in Cloth, gilt edges. 
‘Published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
T® Broadway, Cer. of & St., New York. 


EVENINGS WITH THB SACRED POETS. A 
Series of Quiet Talks about the Singers and their 
Songs. By theauthor of “ The Festiv al of Song,” 
* Mosaics,” “Sdlad for the Social,” etc., etc. 
Crown 8vo. Beautifully printed. $2.50. Cloth, 
gilt, extra, $3.00. 


CHRIST IN “re. Hymns of Emmannel. Se- 
lected from all ag y Philip Schaff,D.D. 734 
PP. , small 4to, cloth, ilt, $5.00. 

Nhe first edition of this work, which has received 
the highest commendations from all sources, was 
sold within a few weeks after its first publication. 
A small edition in the originaPform is now offered. 

Also, a popular tito | = crown 4to, clo 4, $2.25. 
8vo, cloth, gilt, extra, $3.7. 

THE CHANGED OROBS, and other Religious 
Poems, $1.50. 

Ms AD exquisite book.” —Parish Visitor. 

THE SHADOW OF THE ROOK. A —— of 
Religious Poetry from many Seur aoe, ~ 

“It is the choicest opupeiiadien of which we 
know.”—Chicago Republican. 

THE @HANGED CROSS AND SHADOW OF THE 

ROCK, bound in one volume, $2.00. 

le RD; Hymnsand Poems of Oensola- 
tion 08. 

“Te eontents of this volume, drawn froma 
great variety of subjects both aneient and mod- 
ern, are arranged under the rubrics of Heaven 
Death and the Resurrection, Immortality, an 
Reverics and Retrospection.”—Tribune. 

“A choice casket of precious gems. "_N. ¥. Ob- 
server. 

WAY-SIDE HYMNS. Selected from various au- 
thors, $1.50. 

“Itis a volume of rare oxcellence.”—Monireal 
Herald, 

HYMNS FOR THE GHURCH ON EARTH. Being 
300 Hymns and Spiritnal sone select: ed and ar- 
ranged by the Rev. C. Ryle, $ 

“It will be found to contain hymns expressive 
of every pious emotion and sage ani of every 
Christian grace.’’—# 

ai ~ oF MY aye HOURS: and other Pieces, 

by Ray Palmer, D.D 

“Dr. Palmer’s lines flow from the heart, and 
breathe forth the most tender appeals, without 
extravagance, morbid sentimentality or affec- 
tation.” —Gazette. 

LYRA GERMANICA. Second Series. Songs of 
the Christian pate. Translated by Charlotte 
Winkworth, $1.50 

These translations, of some of the rich and 
quaint lyrics of Germany, will be acceptable to all 
the lovers of Christian song. 

HYMNS FROM THE LAND OF LUTHER. 17 
cents. Remarkable hor a full and tender express- 
ion of various phases of Christian experience. 

HYMNS FOR THE’SICK ROOM, $1.00 

“It will ma seer many an hour that might other- 

be sad.’’—Observer. 





wise 
Bent by mati, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
NVASSERS WANTSD at once in the 


CTIVE 
A States of New York and Oonnecticut and the 
ties ef New York and Brooktyn, to sell the superb 
Chromo of Rev. HENRY WARD BRecusR. Address 
CALDWELL & CO., 124 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 





PER WEEK enedly 





$75 made by Agents. Ad- 


dress SAGE MAN’?’@ Oo., Cromwell, Conn. 





INTERNATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


128 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, Fl, 


$100,000 


Deposited with the State Treasurer of Hitmois aa 
segurity to Policy-Holiers. 
All Policies Non-Forfeiting and ne restrictions 
travel. . 
OFFICERS: 
How. THOS. DRUMMOND, President. 
E. D. DICKERMAN. Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. PORTER, Secretary 
Medical Director: 
t. C. RoGers, M. D., 
Surgeon T. 8. Marine Hospital. 


DIRECTORS: 


W. F. Coolbaugh, 
Jared Bassett, 

J. Y. Scammon, 
B. Hempstead, 
EB. H. Sheldon, 
C. B. Farwell, 

E. B. MoCagg, 

EB. D. Dickerman. 


Hon. Thomas Drummond, 
W. H Bradley, 

J. M. Douglas, 

F. B. Peabody, 

N. Corwith, 

C. T. Bowen. 

P. A. Hoyne, 


Rehabl 





and tmen,who desire to engag 
tn Lite Insurance business will find peculiar advaa 
tages « offered by this his Company. 


NEW BOOKS, 


_ SUITABLE FOR 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


LIGHT OF THE WORD, 


And other Poems and Hymns. = Bujpent Writers. 
Snperbly iUlustrated and bea’ ly 9 Hadson on 


heavy, ‘superfin 
TIK MERMAN NHEAD. thee FIGURE- 





bound tn extra cloth. Puli git $s. 
A_ Charming 


Chris rn? os and oe. 
from. Hight Years oid, to ig a 
GUBENSEY, author of The bayer 
With Ijusérations. mo. Toned A 

oth 


ENCHANTING AND ENCHANTED; 
Or, wuley Spots: From the German of Hack 

By A. L. WISTER, translator of “Gold 
= wT Oeiy a Girl,” ete. With [dustrations. 
Extra cloth. $1. 35. 


RANALD BANNERMAN’S BOY- 
HOOD 


A Charming Story for Boy: By Grornes Mac 
DONALD, LL.D., author oF ms Alec Forbes, Mas Rob- 
ert Falconer,” ete. With numerous Ilustratiens. 
mo. Extracioth. $1.50. 


CROSS PURPOSES. 
A Ohris rm Experience in Seven Stages. B: 
Ds Loo®, author of “ Four Years in Re 
tals,” etc. With Illustrations. 16mo. 
cloth. $1.25. 
GOOD STORIES FOR YOUNG Fnores. 
Embracing Thirty-one Charming New Stories for 


Boys an Gizis. By popular authors. Pe ad 
illustrated. Toned paper. Fine cloth. §L’ 


CLEVER JACK ; 
Or, The Life and ae yo 0 
From the French. With 
Imo. Fine cloth. 


GOOD WORDS FORT THE YOUNG FOR 


Edited by GRORGE MACDONALD, LL. ». Containih, 
agreat variety of Stories, Tales, Sketches 
Travel, Poems, ete. With over 2008 ea EL = 
ustrations from designs by eminent artists. novel 
ome ve anal Richly bound in extra cloth, full 


DAYS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
By NORMAN MACLBOD, D.D., author of “ Wee 
Davie,” * Ras * Kastward,”’ etc. “With numerous Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8yo. Extra cloth, gilt top. $2.00. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE FOR 1870. 

Edited by Rav. THOMAS GururRikK, D.D. Contain- 
ing Sketches of Rea! Life and y treat Variety of 
Instructive Papers on importan cs. Illes- 
trated with over one “hundred beautiful wood ea- 
gravings from designs by eminent artists. Vel 
Vi. (Complete in Sontt, mperial 8vo. 800 pages. 
Extra cloth, full gilt. DD. 


ALLIBONE’S ‘DICTIONARY or 
AUTHO 


&e 
Extra 


f a Wise Donkey, 
aaty tour Vittstecsiens’ 


A Critical Dictionary of Englis: 
British and American authors, livi 
from the earliest accounts to the la 
nineteenth century. Containing over forty-three 
thousand Arse Authors), with forty Indexes 
of Subjects. By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D., ete. 
Te Creat royal 8vo. Now ready, Vi z 
Ul. Price a vol., cloth, $7.50; sheep, $8.50; half 


morocco, 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythol- 
- y, containing Memoirs of the Eminent Persons 
all Ages and Countries, and accounts of the 
various subjects of the Norse, Hindoo an@ Classic 
Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their 
Names in the P pn my Mab in v= they 
By i.T .M wo vois. Im- 
in 8v0. iow ready, Mixtre cloth oh; 

brary ry sheep, $12.00; Bait Turkey. $13.50; half caif 


Ea” Por sale by oe bgrryy or, will be seni i 
mail, p ree, 0. of p rice by the Puab- 
fishers. 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00. 


715 and 717 Market St, Philadelphia, 
and 49 Broome St., New York. 


Ww4 NTED. by a lady,a position as assistant in 

editing a magazine, or a similar occupation. Is 

and sélect- 

cor and alter 

_—- position desired. Re- 
ddress, for yet weeks, uo 


Box 3157, N. ¥. P.O. 


h Literature, and 
and deceased 
or haif of the 








well educated and ompeeceneet ie in writi 
ing articles, —_ competent to 
manuscripts. 

‘ferences given. 





MESSRS D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, 
publish choice Religious and Sundey-School 
Books. Catalogues sent by mail. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








TYNG. 7s & 6s. 
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8 Father, God, Thy love we praise, 
Which gave Thy Son to die; 
Jesus, full of truth and grace, 
Alike we glorify ; 
Spirit, Comforter divine, 
Praise by all to Thee be given, 
Till we in full chorus join, 
And earth is turn’d to heaven. 


’ 





2 Breathe, O breathe Thy loving Spirit 
Into every troubled breast! 
Let us all in Thee inherit, 
Let us find Thy promised rest. 
Come, Almighty to deliver, 
Let us all Thy grace receive! 
Suddenly return, and never, 
Never more Thy temples leave! 


8 Finish then Thy new creation, 
Pure, and spotless may we be; 
Let us see our whole salvation 
Perfectly secured by Thee! 
Changed from glory into glory, 
Till in heaven we take our place; 
Till we cast our crowns before Thee, 
Lost in wonder, love, and praise. 





Tyng and Beecher. 


We give above two tunes from Mr. 
JOHN ZUNDEL’S new book of music for 
home and church worship, Christian 
Heart-Songs. It is published by J. B. 
FORD & CO., 39 Park Row, N. Y.; for 
sale at book and music stores; price, in 
boards, $1.00, in musiin, $1.25. The pub- 
lishers will send it free by mail on receipt 
of. price. Special terms to choirs. 


Club Rates, ete, | 


OUR TERMS FOR 1871, 
Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $10, 
which is $2.50 a copy; eight copies, $20. The party 
who sends us $20 for a club of eight copies (all sent 
atone time) will be entitled to a copy free. Post- 
masters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at 
$2.50. Canada subscribers must send twenty cents 
in addition, to pay the American postage. When a 
draft or money-order can conveniently be sent, it 
will be preferred, as it will prevent the possibility 
of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is 
only twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, 
payable at the office where the paper is delivered. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom 
we are willing to pay a liberal compensation. Send 
to the publishers for TeRMs, &c. 














CLUBBINC. 


That publisher did a wise and useful 
thing who first thought of “clubbing” his 
a with some other one, both mak- 
some discount, so that a subscriber 
- get ‘ag oe — the 
one. Itwasa ckly appre- 
ciated by the public who wore bea : ehtted 
by it, and by other publishers who saw 
how popular it was. And now pretty 
much any two periodicals one wishes can 
be had by application to the publisher of 
— at very low rates. 
We have what we may call our —— 
and our special, Clubbing list. e spe- 


& list includes those of whose merits we |. 


ey eens | speak; the general lis 
which have given us specially low sou 
and those which we consider generally | 24 
desirable, and on which we have simply 
the ordinary terms among publishers. 


We offer then specially : the 


The Youth’s Companion 


Is an eight-page weekly paper for youn 
| ae le and carefully eave gerd illus. 


ht and at- 

tractive in yey cantina furnished 
pe writers known throughout the whole 
counes ope embracing topics of real in- 

t the mature as well as to the 
youthtes mind: an admirable ary mr oremee 
robably the Bose | raat, for the you interest- 


ing weekl or the young folks, 

issued in ’ 
The ‘Cuma Unrom . : mee 

Youth’s Companion ($1 Se one year 





(together’$4.50) for Three Dollars and siaty 
cents; or, the Youth’s Companion, free 
for one year, to any one who will send us 
a new re with ($3.00, to the 
CHRISTIAN NION and MARSHALL’s 
‘“‘ Washington.’’ Both offers to those not 
now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


The Phrenological Journal 


Has for twenty years been well known as 
a popular storehouse of useful thought. 
It teaches men to know themselves, and 
constantl Presents matter of the highest 
interest intelligent readers. It has 
many thousands of subscribers, and has 
the advantage of having always been not 
—— | only “up with the times,’’ but a little in 
advance. Its p pone shows the result 
of enterprise and brains 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with Marshall’s 
““Washington,”’ ($3.90) and the Phreno- 
logical Journal, mofithly ($3.00), for one 
year mowed $6.00), for Five Dollars; 
or the Phrenological Journal for one year 
Free to any one who will send us a new 
subscription, with $3.00, to the CHRISTIAN 
UnNIon (with MARSHALL'S “ Washington.’’) 
Both offers to those not now subscribers 
to the Phrenological Journal. 


National Sunday.School 


Teacher, 


An exceedingly useful and entertaining 
monthly, devoted to the study of the 
Scriptures, and containing more good 
hints and practical plans for Teachers, 
more attractive and interesting ‘‘ Sunday 
reading,’”” more ways and means of 
making the Bible a book of constant ref- 
erence and source of pleasant instruc- 
tion, both in the family aes | the Sunday- 
school, than any periodical published. 

The CHRISTIAN Unrton, with Mar- 
SHALL’s ‘‘ Washington’’ ($3.00), and the 
National Sunday-School Teacher ($1.50,) 
for one year (together $4.50), for Three 
Dotlars and seventy-five cents (3.75); or, 
the National Sunday-School Teacher free 
for one year to any one who will send 
one new subscription, with $3.00, for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION (with MARSHALL’S 
“*Washington.’’) Both offers to those not 
now subscribers to the National Sunday- 
School Teacher. 


Plymouth Pulpit 


= a weekly pam a varying from 16 to 
pages, comes in clear type, on fine 
paper, Mr. T. J. ELLiINwoop’s verbatim 
poncepepiic ren men © of the Rev. HENRY 
Sermons. Each pamph- 

let contains a sermon of the week 
| gene to er with the Prayers be- 

Fore and r the sermon (which were 
added at the. earnest request of many), 
_— indicative of the Scriptual Lesson 

read, and the hymns sung Pia Plymouth 
Collection’). 

The CHrRIsTiAN UNION, with Mar- 
SHALL’S Pune - m,”’ ($3.00) oo i 
mouth or one year er 
$6.00) for Five Dollars; on Pigmnawth Peat. 
pit for one year Free to any one who 
will send us a new subscription with $3.00 
UNION —— Mar- 
mn.”’) Bo' 
those not now su’ ibers to 
Pulpit. 





We will send any of the undermentioned periodi- 
cals with Tax CHRISTIAN UNION for one year at the 
rates below: 


MONTHLIES. 
Christian Union and Harper’s Monthly. ..$6 2 $7 00 
Do 700 
Do Scribner’s Monthly.... 
Do The Atlantic Monthly.. 6 25 
Do Our Young Folks 
Do Amer’n Agriculturist.. 
Do Herald of Health 
Do Demorest’s 
N. A. Review... 
Little Corporal 
WEEELIES. 
Harper’s Weekly 
Harper’s Bazar 
Rural New Yorker 
Hearth and Home 
Every Saturday 
Littell’s Living Age.... 
The N. Y. Tribune 
Appleton’s Journal 
Independent 


7 0 
50 
450 
5 0 
6 00 
9 00 
480 


32 


Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Address all communications to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


6 00 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








New Books Published by 


A. F. GRAVES, 


No. 20 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


The Sunshine Series. 


By H. N. W. B. Six volumes. Illustrated. 18mo. 
$3. The volumes of this series are : 


HONEYSUCKLE COTTAGE, 
THE LITTLE FLORENTINE, 
THE LOAD OF CHIPS, 
TONY AND HIS HARP, 
TIMMY TOP-BOOTS, 
SOPHIA AND THE GIPSYS, 


This is an entirely new series of books by one of 
the best writers of Juvenile Books. They are put 
up in a neat box, and will be found excellent for the 
Sabbath-School Library or the Family Circle. Pa- 
rents can find no better set of books to place in the 
hands of children. The works of this author are of 
the highest order, and such as can safely be read by 
any one, 


AMY GARNETT. 
lémo. Dlustrated. $1.25. 


This story of one who made great efforts for her 
own support will deeply interest those who read it, 
both Girls and Boys. The girls will all want to know 
about Amy and Nelly, and the boys of Tommy and 
Abel. Do not fail to get it for the children. 


JOE AND THE HOWARDS. 


1émo. Illustrated. $1.25. 


The excellence of this book is not surpassed. The 
information it contains, written in such @ manner as 
to interest children, is valuable, and will be lasting. 


A. F. GRAVES, Boston. 





APPLETONS’ 


sina. ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 


For 1871. 


Superbly illustrated, with a cover of exquisite design, beautifully printed in colors. 


The most Beautiful Work of the kind ever issued in America. 


Useful as well as elegant, containing a large fund of valuable information. 
Price of this exquisite work of art, only FORTY CENTS ; sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of priee a 
Three Copies sent to one address, post-paid, on receipt of One Dollar ! 
A Club of Ten Copies sent to one address, post-paid, on receipt of Three Dollars ! 
Get up a Olub for this beautiful table volume among your neighbors. 


The illustrations in this work are of the highest character, such as usually appear only in costly gift- 
volumes, selling from five dollars to ten dollars each. Send for a copy, and then get upa club, so as te 
introduce this inexpensive and yet truly elegant work on every parlor table, : 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


90, 92, & 94 Grand St., New York. 





The Novel of the Season 
NOW READY. 


MAKE HOME HAPPY 


BY A 


HOLIDAY PRESENT 


or 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, 


Which includes PutNam’s MAGAZINE, 
Hours at Home, and the RIVERSIDE 


A New Story by the author of “In Trust.” 


WITH FATE AGAINST HIM, 


By MISS AMANDA DOUGLAS. 


One Volume,i2mo, - - ~- Price, $1.8. 
© 
All those who have read Miss DOUGLAS’s former 
stories, “In Trust,” “Stephen Dane,” “ Claudia,” 
etc., will welcome gladly this her most powerfwi 
MAGAZINE. . story. 
It is conducted by Dr. J. G. HOLLAND 
(Timothy Titcomb), and every number is 


PRoFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


THE HOLIDAY NUMBER 
Will contain extra pages, Christmas 
Stories, Christmas Poems, Christmas 
Pictures, CHRistmas Music, and a 
Curistmas CAROL by the Editor; and 
the beginning of a story, in his most 
brilliant vein, by 

HANS OHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


It will be one of the mest beautiful num- 
bers of a magazine evér issued. 


Recently Published: 
WORDS AND THEIR USES. 
By RICHARD GRANT WHITE. - - $2. 


THE CASTAWAYS. 


A Book for Boys. 
By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 
Elegantly eoree “a 
We will send it by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt 
of the price. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 


CHEAPEST RPSRLB: OF* IN 


iful Juvenile Books 
m Books 
ot jhe’ Holidays 


$1.%. 





ONLY $300 A YEAR. 
send 25 Cents for a specimen Copy. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
#4 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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THE ADVANCE. 
A National Religious Newspaper. 


Published Weekly at 25 Lombard Block, Chicago. 


— 


TERMS: 


$2.50 per Annum, in Advance. To Clergymen, $2.00. 


“T regard it as standing fairly on the highest ground yet reached by religious journals in America.”’”— 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

“T consider it the ablest, best, ind most outspoken religious journal published.’’—Rev. Horace Bush- 
nell, D.D. 

“ An admirable paper—live and truth loving. I read it with zest.”—Rev. T. L. Cuyler. 

“Iam delighted with the bold, manly tone of the ADVANCE.”—Hon. James A. Garfield. 

“Tread the ADVANCE regularly and with interest.”’— Vice-President Schuyler Colfax. * 


“A paper we believe to be truly in advance of most others in its plain denunciations of evil, and its 
advocacy of all that is pure and lovely and of good report.”’—Advocate and Guardian (N. Y.) 


Each Number Contains 


1. Candid and Outspoken Editorials on living questions. 

2. Devotional and Family Reading of the hfghest character. 

3. A Commercial Department which is unsurpassed. 

4. Temperance, Sunday-School, or Scientific columns carefully prepared. 


Church News 
from all denominations and from every section of the country, 
a 

Full and Fresh. 


6. Able Articles from-the soundest thinkers and most noted writers of the time, 
among them 


Rev. T. K. Beecher, 
Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, 
Miss E. Stuart Phelps, 
Rev. J. P. Gulliver, D.D., 
Josephine Pollard, 
Phoebe Cary. 


Rev. J. P. Thompson, D.D., 
Mrs. 8. E. Henshaw, 

Pres. J. H. Fairchild, D.D., 
Rev. T. M. Post, D.D., 

Rev. Washington Gladden, 
Alice Cary, 

Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller 


Rev. Lyman Whiting, D.D., 

Hon. Henry Wilson, 

Prof. Austin Phelps, 

Prof. 8. C. Bartlett, D.D., 

Hon. Amasa Walker, 

Mrs. Edward A. Walkex 
and many others. 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. 





THE ADVANCE CHROMO. 
A Splendid Picture, 


A. Choice Ornament, 


A most Liberal Premium. 


We have in preparation—to be ready about January Ist, ’7l—a chromo of the 


Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


which is to be an exact fac-simile of an original portrait painted expressly for us, from an enlarged photo- 
graph taken by the celebrated artists Messrs. ROCKWOOD & Co., of New York, and pronounced by Mr. 


BEECHER’S friends 


The Best Picture of him 


ever obtained. 


It will be eleven by fourteeh (11x14) inches in size, and will be executed by one of the most successfull 
and experienced chromo-lithographers in the country. 


PRICE $6.00 PER COPY. 


As soon as ready it will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 
We will also send it on receipt of full subscription price and 25 cents for postage and packing, 


TO ANY ONE 
who will send us either 
Three new subscriptions to the ADVANCE. 
One new subscription to the ADVANCE for three years. 
One new subscription to the ADVANCE and $3.00 cash additional. 
or One new subscription to the ADVANCE for two years and $2.00 cash additional. 


Namestgan be entered For the picture at once. 


——>_-— 
We will send an excellent 


CARD PHOTOGRAPH 


of the painting—by means of which a very accurate idea of the chromo can be obtained—on receipt of 15 
eents and postage stamp. 


SEND AT ONCE’ 


AND SECURE 


A First-Class Paper and a First-Class Picture. 


Address 


a 


' (THE ADVANCE CO., Chicago. 








PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 
AMERICAN PIANOS 


AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION ! 
CHICKERING & SONS 


TRIUMPHANT AT THE 


Universal Exposition, 
PARIS, 1867. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


WERE AWARDED THE 
Highest Rceompense over all Com- 
petition, 


The Cross of the Legion of Honor, 


AND 


FIRST COLD MEDAL 


for the American Pianos. in all three styles exhiblt- 
ed, viz: Grand, Square, and Upright. This award 
being distinctly classified by the Imperial Commls- 
sion as 


First in the Order of Merit, 


places the Pianos of CHICKERING & SON at the head 
of the list, and above all other pianos exhibited. 
A general reduction in prices, and a strict adhe- 
sion to the 
One Price System, 


adopted by them April, 1869. Uniform and fair 
prices to all purchasers. 

In addition to their established styles of Pianos, 
CHICKERING & SONS offer for the use of Schools, 
Teachers, and others, wishing a good reliable piano, 
at an exceedingly moderate price. 

The SCHOOL PIANO, a thoronghly complete in- 
strument of seven octaves, precisely the same in 
size, scale, interior mechanism and workmanship as 
their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos—the only dif- 
fereace being that the School Piano is made in a 
perfectly plain case. It is, in every respect, a thor- 
oughly first-class CHICKERING PIANO, and is 
offered at a price which cannot fail to give satisfac- 
tion. 

CHICKERING & SONS also desire to call special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT 


PIANOS, 


which, for power and quality of tone, delicacy of 
touch, perfection of mechanism, durability and 
general excellence of workmanship, with beauty of 
design and finish, cannot be,excelled by any other 
Pianos of this style now offered. 


Every Piano is fully Warranted. 


WAREROOMS : 
ii East Fourteenth Street, 


___ Between Union Square and Fifth Avenue. 
THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALLED 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 











Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making the 
Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by al] the 


Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 
Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 
A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 48! Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding: Waters’ and Chickering & Son’s, at Ex- 
TREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take from #4 to $20 monthly until 
paid ; the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. 








Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. 8s. BERRY & CO., 

789 Broadway, corner 10th Street, keep a fine assort- 
ment of os, Organs, or Melodeons, for sale or 
rent, at very low ngiees. See ene. Their HALLET, 
DAVIS, & CO’S Pianos are unsurpassed. Their 
stock of secend-hand Pianos and Melodeons is very 
fine and very chexp. They sell on small monthly 

yments and rent cheap. Their Organs, with the 

ox Angelica, are superb. You can get a good bargain 
there always. mos tuned and repaired. 


THE EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS PIANO-FORTE, 
Square and Upright. 


Acknowledged by the first musical talent of the 
country to be the BEST PIANO now made and the 
most durable. 
The t gombination of excellent qualities in 
ERS PLANO in regard to tone, touch,pow- 
er, and perfection of workmanes >. have placed itin 
e front rank as the most , the most 
lasting, and consequently the cheapest in the 
market. Piano dealers and purchasers gre invited 
2 Ky oe F ry 229 Sixth street. Send for a 
rou 


TT CHAMBERS & SON, 
99 and 101 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston. i 


Builders of the Ro vE TA COLISEUM ORGAN; the 
large in the PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brook- 
is, 3 of many Ls ee of instruments of all 
sizes, in every partof the country, and of ali denom- 
inations, 

Bepresepted ip New Youk by 

JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


on Pieitealy the suse Pores us at the 7h toa 


8 O'CLOCK, 

















REED & BARTON, 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE WARE, 


WOULD CALL ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 
Patent Seamless Lined Ice-Pitchers, 


which™have been very carefully tested 
have received his unqualified approval. 


by Dr. S. Dana Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusotts, and 
They also manufacture 


The Patent Tilting Stand for Ice-Pitchers. 


illustrated above, which enables the person u 
potles to lift it, has the base so constru 
e water that may condense and dro 


to ig com 
that it forms a tray for holding a goblet, and als 
from the outside of the pitcher. 


ur water from the pitcher without bein 


At the American Institute Fairs hela in New York in 1867, 1869 and 1570, and at the Mechanics’ Fair hela 


REED & BARTON, 
Received the Highest Prizes Over All Competitors. 
0) 


in Boston, in > 


for Ware exhibited by them. The follo 
“The J — are warranted A preaees 
in quality and style. The durab’ of Reed 
bs feel it their duty to accord to 
—Mechanics’ Fair 1868 


are extracts from the Judges C ficial Reports: 
this display 
Barton’s W 
the position of FIRSTamong the manufacturers of plated goods."* 


of Ware to be of superior merit, unsurpassed 
are has been so long known to the Judges that 


“These goods are first-class in every respect.”—American Institute, 1870. 


Factories established at Taunton, Mass.,'in |824. 


Sales-rooms at Factory, and No. 2 Maiden Larne, New York. 
[@"These goods can be obtained of the principal dealers in Silver-plated Ware throughout the country 





MUSIC. 


Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 53 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 


CONCERTS ON THE GREAT ORGAN every Sat- | 
urday from 4to5 P.M. Doors open at . 


Mr. SAMUEL P. WARREN, Organist, 
of New York. 


And a quartette of men’s voices. 
SATURDAY, DEC. 10. 


Admission 15 Cts. Ten Tickets, $1 00. 


TO ORGANISTS! 
A LONG-FELT NEED SUPPLIED. 











Clarke’s Short Voluntaries 


FOR THE 
Pipe or Reed Organ. . 
Desig chiefly as Opening Voluntaries and Re- 
sponses,for delicate and expressive stops. EASY 
AND PLEASING. Selected and Arranged by Wm. 
H. CLARKE, Author of the “ New Method for Reed 
Organs.” Price in boards, $1.50. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


THE HOLLY WREATH 
For CHRISTMAS, 1870; 
A CLUSTER OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
Words by ALEX. R. THomMpson, D.D. Music by 
U. C. BURNAP. 





1—In Olden Time on Christmas Night; 2—-Weave a 
Crpwn for Jesus; 3—Come, Little Child, and Listen ; 
4~All Hail the Day; 5—Glad Christmas Bells; 
6—Listen to the Angels. 


Price, $3.00 a Hundred, 
Published by HOSFORD & SONS, 56 Cedar 8t. 


35,000 Already Sold. 


Every mail brings an Armful of orders for sample 
Copies; for Dozens and Hundreds of the 


SILVER SONG, 


And we are literally inundated with orders from 
every State inthe Union. Orders are being filled in 
rotation at the following low prices: 





Paper Covers. Board Covers. 
One Copy: Per Hundned. | One Copy. Per Hundred. 
0 $25 W. $0 $30 00. 

Single copies sent by mail. Postage paid upon re- 

ceipt of price. Address, 
WwW. W. WHITNEY, 
111 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
For sale by Book Dealers generally. 


NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


ABRIDGEMENT 





or 
‘‘ Songs for the Sanctuary ;”" 
(of which 125,000 copies have been sold,) 
ENTITLED 


Songs for Christian Worship, 


HYMNS AND TUNES 


FOR 
Lecture Rooms and Families, or 
Churches, 
desiring a cheaper compilation. 
POSTPALID $1,500: 
Per dozen, $13,50; One Hundred Copies, #100,00. 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY 


lll and 113 WILLIAM St... N. $.. 
and 111 State St., Chicago. 


Sunday-School Music. 
YOU WILL FIND THE 
LATEST, PUREST, AN» BEST 


SAORED & SUNDAY-SOHOOL MUSIO 
At the Rooms of 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 


EW HALLOWED SONGS.—This new 

work is admirably adapted in size for use as a 
Sacred Song Book in Prayer Meetings, Mission 
Churches, and Sabbath Schools, and contains ail the 
best old and new tunes and hymns. 320 pages ; mus- 
lin covers; 50 cents per copy. 


INGING ANNUAL, 1870.—This book 

contains only new and music and 
words. A new volume will be issued each year in 
the same form and at the same price. “ Scatter 
Seeds of Kindness,” “ Buds of Promise,” “ Jesus 
Welcomes All,” are among the contents for this 
year. 64 pages; flexible covers ; 20 cts. per copy, $15 
per hundred. 


fer SINGING PEOPLE will appear 
in monthly form and illuminated cover, Jan. 
1st, 1871, with a rich table of contents on the subject 





PHILIP PHILLIPS, 





97 Union Square, New Yok, 


New Church Music Book ! 
Tue True Caorre. 


By 
Contains 
Contains 
Contains 


A. N. JOHNSON, 


& great variety of new and fresh 
Music for Singing in Church ! 


f® remarkably simple and thorough 
Method for Singing Schools! 


multitudes of easy Son; 
ruses, Glees, and easy 
for Singing Schools and 
Singing Meetings! 


“The Musical Words of Com- 
mand,” and Method of Training 
Choruses. 


a few Classical Choruses from the 
Oratorios. 
in fact, all that is needed to make 
Singing Meetings interesting and 
successful. 
If you are accustomed to teach chasses, buy this 
book in time this winter! If you are not, get up 
one! The book will half teach it for you! 


Price $1.50. Per dozen, $13.0. Send $1.00 for a 
specimen copy to the publishers, 


J. CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0, 


THE MUS!O BOOK 
FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME 
Is 
THE COLDEN ROBIN, - 
By W. O. PERKINS. 


Containing Elementary Instructions, Attractive 
Exercises, and Several Hundred Popular Songs. 

This New Book will be found Superior to All Sim- 
ilar Works,in many points essential to a popular 
Instruction Book in Vocal Music and Collection of 
Melodies for the Young. Several Editions have al- 
ready been ordered, and the demand increases. 
Many of the Songs have been written expressly for 
the work, and none of the songs areold and time- 
worn—sung through a dozen books, but New and 
Sparkling. Adaptcd to all occasions, and Alive with 
the Spirit of the Times. Price 50 cts. Sent post 
paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 
Washington St. Boston. CHAS. H. DITSON & 
CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


, Cho- 
nthems 
Social 


Contains 


Contains 
Contains, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


Christian Praise: 
HYMNS AND TUNES 
For Public Worship, with an Introduction, 


By the Rev. R. D. Hitchcock, D.D., 


of the Union Theo. Sem., N. Y. 


in his introduction, Dr. Hitchcock says: 


“Years of labor have been expended upon the 
volume, the joint work of two compilers, one a cler- 
gyman of much experience in hymnology, the other 
a graduate of Yale College, and for years a sucess- 
ful leader of Church Choirs. I have most cheerfully 
consented to have my name go upon the title, be- 
cause I have long entertained the ideas which un- 
derlie this book, and am happy now to see them so 
ea Pe out.” 2° 

a 8vo, fine paper and clear type, well bound, 
a ya MSS 1.34 — , $122 per dozen. Sin- 

6 copies ma or exam on, sent post-paid on 

receipt of $1.25. 2p 


F. J. HUNTINCTON & CO., 


459 Broome Street, N. Y¥. 


Who also publish, or have for sale, all the popular 
Music Books of the day, 


NEW AND OLD, 


yy those of the late I. B. Wigodbarz. A 
rders Jrom Teachers ami Church Choirs res ully 
solicited and promptly attended te. eis 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
Latest Pubublications. 


The Victory. for Choirs and Singing 
Schools. Price, $1.50; $15.50 per dozcn. 


Bright Jewels, for the Sunday School. 
Price, in board covers, 35c.; $30 per 100 copies. 


Songs’ of Devotion, for Prayer Meet- 
ings and all Religious Gatherings. Over 650 
Hymns and Tunes. Price, in full cloth binding, 
75 cents. 

The Singer, for Singing Classes, Day 
Schools, Conventions, and the Home Circle. 
Price, 6&0 cents each ; $6 per dozen. 

(@™ Lither of the above sent, post-patd, on recetpt of 
the retail price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St. N.Y. 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBUTEY), 
FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY, 








$ O worth of music in each Vol. Cheay Handsome, 


P SE re T 4S and Lsefui. “Shin 
RE D A Lights,” © coliects ca 
Sacred Songs, Duets, and Sorgs W oruses. 
“ Golden enves,” Vols. 1 and 2, Songs by Will. 8. 
Hays. “Hearth and Home,” “Fireside Echos,” 
“Sweet Sounds,” and “ Priceless Gems,” four vocal 
g@lections. pa Fairy Fingers,” “ Magic Circle,” and 
* Young Pianists,” three col- 
lections of easy Fiano music. Se be Cc E R sS 
** Pearl Drops,’ “ Musical Recreations,” and Pleas- 
ant Memories,” Piano music of moderate difficulty. 
“Golden Chimes” and “Brilliant Gems,” Piano 
music by Ch. Kinkel, Allard, Pacher, &c. In all, 1b 
vo ce of each, }1 75 ) ; +2 cloth; #20 
PIANIST S So ¢iii irs sh kts 
Brosdway, New ‘York, P oes bas. tend wets. 
wa) vew - , P.O. Box 6429. ¥ 
for a earuple of Peters’ “Siurical Monthly.” 

24 worth of Music; and 7% cH, 
0,” @ New School Book. 





Songs for the Sanctuary, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








OXFORD 
BIBLES 


Are everywhere celebrated for 


BEAUTY OF TYPOCRAPHY, 
QUALITY OF PAPER, 
EXCELLENCE OF BINDINC, 
And Extent of Variety both - Sizes 
and Styles. 

All the respectable Book Stores keep them. 

Sole Agents for the United States, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


THe Open Door. 


H 
Tew» HUT 
OPEN 


cing COMMUNION. 
By REV. J. HYATT SMITH. 


The most delightfu. controversial work ever writ- 
ten. Price $1.25. Published by 


T. E. PERKINS, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 





Temperance Publications. 


The National Temperance Society 
Publish the following works‘ 


For Sunday-School Libraries: 
Rev. Dr. Willoughby and his Wine 
The Temperance Doctor................ ° 
The Old Brown Pitcher 


Our Parish 

The Hard Master 

Rachel Noble’s Experience 

The Red Bridge 

Andrew Dougias 

Vow at the Bars 

Uhilip Eckert’s Struggles and Triumphs.. 
‘the Broken Rock 

Out of the Fire 

Gertie’s Sacrifice 

History of a Threepenny Bit... 
Aunt Dinah’s Pledge 

Frank Oldfield 

The Drinking-Fountain Stories....... 
Jug-or-Not 

Tom Blinn’s Temperance Society 
“Come Home, Mother” 

Job Tufton’s Rest 


Sienndate Tavern 
Roy’s Search ; or, Lost in the Cars 
The Pitcher of Cool Water......... Sevesestoocasce 


The Youth’s Vemperance Banner. 

The National Temperance Society and Publics- 
tion House publish a beautifully illustrated Monthly 
Paper, especially adapted to children and youth, 
Sundax-school and Juvenile Temperance organiza- 
tions. Each number contains several choice en- 
gravings, a piece of music, and « great variety of 
articles from the pens of the best writers for chil- 
dren in America. It should be placed in the hands 
of every child in the land. Terms in advance. 
Single copy, one year, 25 cents; 8 copies, $1; 10 cop- 
ies to one address, $1,25; 40 copies to one address 
$5; 50 copies to one address, $6,25; 100 copies to one 
address, $12,00. 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 


172 William Street, New York. 


VICK’S 


FLORAL GUIDE 
For 1871. 


THE FIRST EDITION OF ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY THOUSAND copies of VICK’S ILLUSTRA- 
TED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS AND FLORAL 
GUIDE, is published and ready to send out—100 
pages, and an Engraving of almost every desirable 
Flower and Vegetable. It is elegantly printed on 
fine tinted paper, illustrated with Three Hundred 
fine Wood Engravings and Two beautiful 
COLORED PLATES. 

The most beautiful and the most instructive Floral 
Guide published. A GERMAN EDITION pub- 
lished, in all other respocts similar to the English. 
Sent free to ali my customers of 1870, as rapidly as 
possible, without application. Sent to all others 
who order them for TEN CENTS, which is not half 
the cost. Address 
JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Enlarged, Impro ved, Illustrated. 


TWO MONTHS 
FREE! FREE! 


asc Most Popular Juvenile Maga- 
zine in ) America. 


THE 
LITTLE CORPORAL 


MAGAZINE. 
Entirely Original and First Class. 


All new subscribers for THE LITTLE CORPORAL 
for the new year, whose names and money are sent 
in during November and December, will receive the 
November and December numbers of 1870 FREE! 
Tuk LiI?tTLE CORPORAL has a larger circulation 
than any other Juvenile Magazine in the world, and 
is ey worth the price than any other magazine 
pu 

One doliar anda half a years Lt. for six wil try ; 
single copy 15 cents, or free one who will try 
totaisea club. Beautiful Prouieane for Clubs. 

Subscribe NOW. numbers can always be 
sent, Address 4 


SEWELL & MILLER, 


Little Corporal Publishing House, 
Chicago, Blinois. 


DEMOREST’S 
Younc AMERICAI 


Is filled to the brim with good things. No wonder 
that young Americans are captivated by their bril- 
liant namesake. It is wonderful how so much equal- 
ly delightful and original is brought within the 
compass of a book of thissize. It is the most act 
ceptable present we can think of for a child, con- 
taining, ar it does, stories well calculated to engage 
the fancy and develop noble qualities in mind and 
heart; a great variety of puzzles and games, charm- 
ing illustrations, music, etc., etc. We cordially 
commend YOUNG AMERICA as the cabinet of youth- 
ful literat ure and science.—Household Monthly. 
YouNn@ AMERICA is furnished at $1.50 per year, 
with avery fine and beautiful Parlor Chromo, richly 
worth $5, 1nd other valuable gifts, as a premium to 
each subscriber. Specimen copies, with circulars, 
are maile«' free, on receipt of price, 12 cents. 


JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


838 Broadway, N. Y. 








UR EOME PHYSICIAN, by Dr. BEARD, of 
New ‘ork, is the best and Reet reliable family 
medical g ide ever published. It tells 08 what todo 
— how 1» do it in every oh uackery and 
Patent M dicines exposed. Get it, and save Money, 
Health, a ad Life. AGENTS WANTED everywhere. 
BE. B. TR EAT & CO., Publishers, 64 Broadway, N.Y. 
Te. 





“Choice, Charming, Cheap!” 


THE NURSERY. 


** Best of all the Magazines for Children.” 


“ Exquisjtely iWustrated.”— Beautifully printed.”— 
* Admirably edited.” 

Such is the testimony of leading critical journals. 
* THE NURSERY ” will enter on its fifth year, Janu- 
ary, 1871. It has attained its present large circulation 
by sheer merit, and by attractions the most genuine, 
appreciated by both young and old. In its peculiar 
line it is without a peer. We shall spare no expense 
in keeping up its high character, and making it, if 
possible, more and more attractive. 

62 Subscribe NOW and get the last two numbers of 
1870 FREE. 

Terms $1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums 
given for new subscribers. A sample number for 
ten cents. Address the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
No. 36 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 





HE YOUTH’S COMPANION, an 
eight-paged paper for youtn, illustrated, and 
full of live, entertaining matter, just such as the 
young delight in. Published weekly by PERRY, 


MASON & €O Boston, at $1.50 a year. Send for 
ea R News & Operation, 
24 Pag ga Advertising. 
eS o. ¢ a, - 
$ ce - 
ed 


pecimen. 
Weekly Engineering, 
a N. antzeon, Publisher, 
= 
J. 0. Gannicuss & Co., coum Philadelphia, ~~ 








xs 


The Railroad Man’s Paper. 
a Management, 

2 Wil! be Four Dollars after January 1.1871. a 
& 5 RAs 


RAILROAD GAZETTE. 
Terms: $3 per Annum.) 101 Washington St., Chicago 
Le 





LOOK AT THE 


FULL-PACE 


ADVERTISEMENT 


S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 


‘* The Christian Union” 


NOVEMBER 5, 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


—_—— 


Best Family Paper ever Published! 


—— 


SATURDAY NICHT! 


TheiCreatest of the Weeklies! 


Over $70,000 was paid, during the past year, for the 
Instruction and Entertainment of its Hundreds of 
Thousands of Readers. 

Six of Hoe’s Large Cylinder Presses are kept con- 
stantly running, day and night, to supply the enor- 
mous demand for this Favorite Journal. 

Every Story, every Sketch, and every Article 
printed in SATURDAY NIGHT, is original, and writ- 
ten expressly for its columns, by the best talent 
that money can procure. 

The purity and moral tone of SATURDAY NIGHT 
is of the highest order. 

Nothing that can in the least offend the religious 
or political belief of any one will be allowed to ap- 
pear on its pages. 

In fact, it is the best Family Paper published, and 
its past success is proof that itis THE PAPER for 
every home in the land. 

SATURDAY NIGHT is a large eight-page paper, 
containing forty columns of the best reading mat- 
ter, elegantly printed on fine white paper, and 
neatly illustrated. 

A New Story is commenced every three weeks. 
Five continued Stories in every paper. 

From seven to ten short Stories of Love and Ad- 
venture in every paper. 

From six to ten beautiful pieces of Poetry in every 
paper. 

Half a column of Facts Worth Remembering, giv- 
ing items of interest to every one. 

Under the head of Gas Light Reading is a splen- 
did collection of Witty and Humorous Paragraphs. 
In every paper is published a Fairy Tale, written 
expressly for the children. 

The Column of Answers to Correspondents con- 
tains information in reference to matters of Law, 
Domestic and Friendly Relations, History, Ancient 
and Modern, and everything connected with Love, 
Courtship and Marriage. 


Each number of SATURDAY NIGHT contains as 
much reading matter as any of the popniar Monthly 
Magazines. Three Dollars per Year will purthase 
52 Numbers of SATURDAY NIGHT. The same money 
expended in a Magazine only brings you 12 Numbers. 


Subscrivtion Price of Saturday Nicht 
For One Year, 52 Numbers, is only $3.00, 
Six Menths, 26 Numbers, is only $1,50. 
Four Months, 17 Numbers, is only $1.00. 


Our Olub Rates : 


For $10 we will send four copies for one year to one 
address, or each copy to @ separate address. 

For $20 we will send eight copies to one address, or 
each copy to separate addresses. 

The party who sends us $20 for a club of eight copies 
(all sent at one time), will be entitled to a copy 
FREE. 

Getters-up of Clubs of eight copies can afterward 
add single copies at $2.50 each. 

Be sure and subscribe for no other paper until 
you see the SATURDAY NIGHT. 

We will send Specimen Copies free to any one who 
will send us their address. 


DAVIS & ELVERSON, 


Prop’s and Pub’s of “ SATURDAY NIGHT,” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GURNEY’S OELEBRATED CHROMO 


(After JEROME THOMPSON’S masterpiece), ' 


‘“HIAWATHA’S WOOINC.”’ 
Size, 15 by 25. Price, $15.00. 


In this magnificent Chromo is presented all the 
beauty of harmonious combination of color and 
artistic delineation of mountains, valleys, rivers, 
rocks, plains, and sky, affording a landscape view of 
rare excellence and beauty. The graceful figure of 
Minnehaha, hand in hand with her lover, Hiawatha, 
in the foreground ; the rich, luxuriant foliage cover- 
ing the undulating surface; a warm afternoon sun 
tinging the fleecy clouds and reflecting the various 
objects in the waters, and casting a hazy light over 
the distant, abrupt and precipitous mountains— 
make up a picture that is strikingly interesting, both 
for its truthfulness to nature and its gorgeous col- 
oring, displaying a true conception and a high order 
of artistic genius, for which Jerome Thompson’s 
pictures are so proverbial. The Chromo is such a 
correct reproduction, that, when they are placed 
side by side, the best judges, even artists, are often 
mistaken as to which is the original.—N. ¥. Evening 
Mail. 

This magnificent Chromo will be sent, post free, 
for two subscribers to DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, at $3.00 each, or one subscription for 
two years. Address 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway, N. ¥. 





NOW READY, 


OUR SEVEN CHURCHES. 
Bight Lectures, by 
THOMAS K. BEECHER, 


mo. Brice, paper, 00 cts., extra cloth, gilt, $1.25. 

These expositions of the best features of the sev 
en great religious denominations in America, are so 
apt that each denomination is using the separate 
chapter treating of itself as a denominational tract. 
One of them has been circulated tothe extent of 
over 150,000; another has been translated into French 
and German for circulation in Europe. The combi- 
nation of these brilliant lectures in one volume, to- 
gether with a new and additional one of more gene- 
ral character on “ The Church of Christ,” will be a 
book sougnt for and much read. 


&F- The above books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
ree by mail on receipt of price. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
. 39 Park Row, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED. 








500 VOLUMES IN ONE! 
Agents Wanted 


The Library of Poetry and Song. 


Best Poets, 
mi hay. scones SH, AND AMERICAN, 
With an introduction, by 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


This volume ts the handsomest and cheapest sub- 
scription book extant, and contains in itself more to 
give it Lepomis | fame, and make it universally pop- 
ny book ever published. It has something 
fe it, oft the best, for every one—for the old, the mid- 
dle aged, and the young. It has intellectual food for 
every taste and for every mood and Lo of human 
feeling, from the merriest humor u allthe 
radations of feeling, to the most Houchin and ten- 
er pathos. Except ng the Bible, this will be the 
book most loved, and the most frequently referred 
“athe whole mr, 
ew — r+] hy e poem by poem, has, 
Hy A criticism and scholarly” 
eye of Whuse CULLEN BRYANT, @ man rever- 
enced among men, a poet set, among poets. 

—. of a Volumes in one book, 
al nature or ‘interest, 
will ne never grow ola < as stale. It can be, and will be, 

read and re-read with pleasure as long as its leaves 
hold together. over 80 pages beautifully printed, 
pee y illustra’ pe bound. sold only 
throug! poms by subscri tion 
Teachers, Cl 


ency for this bo book.” = ~ 
reular contain ull particulars to 
J. B. FORD & CO., 3 39 Paik Rew, N. ¥ 








A™ TS WANTED FOR 


GOD 
IN HISTORY. 


me: and the grandest book of spotenn 
analyzed from a new stand 
every land. NO other book” nao OPaN BiB 
0 other 
bility and the war in France reviewed. 
The best terms to Agents ever before given. Our 
new plan insures a = “t in Nratist fons. Apaoens, 


A 
tees Ail E Py ik 
rules among 


at once, 
37 Park Row, New York. or 148 Lake St. Chicago. 


ENTS WANTED FOR THE 


LICHT OF THE WORLD. 


Containing Fleetwood’s “ Life of ries, ” “ Lives of 
the Apostles Evangelists and yrs;” eee 
ridge’s * Kvidences of Christianity: ny ™ exdaigtory 0 
the Jews,” by Josephus; “A History of heloos 
Denominations, ”" with treatises and tables 3 relation 
to events connected with Bible History, containing 
many fine Engravings. The whole forming a com- 
plete T'reasury of ipetten Knowledge. 


W. FL 
No. 26 8. SEVENTH St. Philade 
and 5 tom-House 





1 
Pines, Chicago. 


CRUMBS SWEPT UP. 


Have you read it? Alive book,and moreamusing 
than Mark Twain. Written by the most popular 
preacher in America, 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 
It does not contain a dull page. A large portion 
was written in Europe this present summer, right 
amidst the troubles there, and any one of the forty 
articles 1s worth more than the price of the book. 
The first edition of five thousand copies is nearly 
exhausted in ten days’ time. It is elegantly illus- 
trated, and bound in all styles of binding. Sold only 
by subscription. Exclusive territory and liberal 
terms to male or female agents. No trouble to sell 
the book. Send for circular to the publishers. 


EVANS, STODDART & 00., 


740 SANSOM STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





FIRST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


SATIN-FINISH 
SILVER 
PLATED-WARE 


OF THD 


Lippiatt Silver-Plate & Engraving Co. 


BY THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


This ware is unequalled for Richness of 
Finish, Beauty, and Durability. 


For Sale by the Trade generally, and at their 


SALESROOM, 1O Maiden Lane. 
Pror. 8. H. B. MORSE, President. 
M. H. BRIGHT, Treasurer. 


AGENTS WANTED 


For the New and Valuable Work, 


“OTHE ART OF BEAUTIFYING! 
Suburban Home Grounds.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY OVER 
200 PLATES AND ENGRAVINGS. 


An elegant book, and the only work on this sub- 
ject that has, as yet, been published. Send for cir- 
cular. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
D. APPLETON & CO., New Yorks. 


A GREAT CHANCE! 


A Steady, Profitable Business 


For Intelligent Active Men and Women 
IN EVERY TOWN, COUNTY AND SIATE, 
BY CANVASSING FOR 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


With Which Is CIVEN AWAY 


That superband worff-renowned work of art “*Mar- 
shall’s Househotd Engraving of Washing- 
ten.”’ T ing best paper and the grandestengraving 


in Ameri 
Wileamer will Take Hold 


can do a really handsome, yul-sorns business. 
All our agents are doing well many are now 
ng from $20 to $60 a day. Sinviteall. clined 
- ee remunerative work B, givin by 2 Cireu- 
imen Lb ng the very 
liberal Byatt to SeENTS « forth the 
peculiar worth of the Paper, and ‘the Pictare. 

The paper is sent FREE from November 12th to 
January a embracing all of the published numbers of 
anew and charming STORY BY HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE) to all new subscribers for 1871. Address 
J.B. FURD & CO., Publishers, 

39 Park Row, New York. 


A POST OF HONOR. 


All wanting emp!oyment should send to us for an 
agency for some of our books. Look at our list: 


WOOD'S “UNCIVILIZED RACES,” a book of 
rare merit, filled with Genctiotions of savage tribes, 
missionary fields of labor, & aa and bought by schol. 
ars, and ail others who see i 


“OVERLAND Tne Lond ASIA,” by Thos. W. 
Knox; just out; treating of the exiles of Siberia 
Chinese, &c., a sterling and fascinating book. 


“THE INNOCENTS ABROAD,” by Mark Twain. 
You know about this book, everybody wants it. 


‘“\PEBBLES AND PEARLS” forChildren by Mrs. 
A. D. Richardson. 


You can find no better books, or more pleasant, 
honorable, and paying business than selling one of 
these works. Send for our free circulars. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., HARTFORD, Conn 


LADIES WANTED. 


A Rare Book for Lady Agents. 
It sells at sight to experienced Book Buyers. 


Living Thoughts 
LEADING THINKERS. 


Brilliant, Pan¢ent, Unique. 
Especial rates to experienced Agents. 
Books shipped to eastern agents from Philadel- 
phia. Address, for terms, etc., 
J. R. FOSTER & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 














everywhere, 
“—e and fe- 
ROVED 


2$75 to $260 perme er month 


= male to introduce 
COMMON SENSE 
CHINE. This Machine will otiey hem, fell, 
OPiuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ina 
most superior-manner. Price only $15. Full 
licensed and warranted for at wil sow We will 
i pay $1,000 for any machine that will sewa strong- 
oe: more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
ours. It makes the * Blastic Lock Stiten ” 


than 
Every 


ek WANTED in every goction 0 of ‘the coun- 
try, to sell ine ‘ory of the between 
France and f —. - LP. Broce Nett, Mw . The 
most popular and bet selling ag H of the year. 
Sample sent, rE paid, on Pt t of $1.50. Send 
for cireular. GAYLORD WATSON, Pub- 
lishers, 16 Beekman Street, New | York. 


$2 5035; Rn Mone h, with Stencil and Key-Check 

Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, en ‘Rad ress 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 


nr. waar ' 
L Ny Rav Lap the Flexible Magnet Ht ic Hair 








and 
ae: 





@ second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth ean- 
* not be pulled opare without tearing it. We pay 
© Agents 2 to 
ora commission from which twice 
ECOMB & CO., Boston, 
SF Mass. : Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.: or Chi: 
cage, Ill. 


See large \ericemont in another column. 
Woop t Herald Building, 218 Broadway, N. Y., aes’ 
eral Agent for the U. 8. 








Unprecedented Terms to Agents. 


Pleasant and Profitable Work jor 
Anybody and Everybody. 


Agents Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY, TOWN, AND VILLAGE IN 
THE 


UNITED STATES. 


* 
See * The Christian Union” 


of November 5. 


S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 


73 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
136 Federa! St., Boston, Maas. 





S. C. THOMPSON & CO. 


OFFER FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Ten Thousand Different Usefal Articles, 


AMONG WHICH ARE 


Standard Books, 
Dry Goods of every descrip- 
tion, 
Elegant Class Sets !O pieces, 


Cutlery, 
Silver Ware, - 


Fancy Coods, 
Cold and Jat Jewelry, 
Furnishing Goods, &c., &c. 


SEE THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN 


‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION” 


OF NOVEMBER Gh. 





from per month and expenses, 
s can be made. Address SE tet 
CERTIFICATES, 
Giving a Complete Description of 


Artieles that will be sold for 


ONE DOLLAR 


Will be ‘sent Free by addressing 


S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 


Chicago, Hl. 





OFFICES, 


Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


We will all be agents if we read 


The advertisement occupy- 


é 


ing the entire 2d page 


“The Christian Union,” 





MASRS. 3. C. THOMPSON & CO. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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“AS THE GRASS.” 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


Y days areas the grass, 
Swiftly my seasons pass, 
And like the flower of the field I fade; 
O soul, dost thou not see, 
The wise have likened thee 
To the most living creature that is made? 


My days are as the grass; 
The sliding waters pass 
Under my roots, upon me drops the cloud; 
And not the stately trees 
Have kinder ministries— 
The heavens are too lofty to be proud. 


My days are as the grass; 
The feetof trouble pass, 
And leave me trampled that I cannot rise ; 
But wait a little while, 
And I shall lift and smile, 
Before the sweet, congratulating skies. 


My days are as the grass ; 
Soon out of sight I pass, 
And in the bleak earth I must hide my head ; 
The wind that passes o’er 
Will find my place no more— 
The wind of death will tell that I am dead. 


But how shall L rejoice, 
When I shall hear the voice 
Of Him who keeping Spring with Him alway, 
Lest hope from man should pass, 
Hath made us as the grass— 
The grass that always has another day! 








FASHIONABLE CHARITIES. 
BY CHARLES CARROLL. 


Pee was Sir William Hamilton, if we mistake not, 
who said that it would be an interesting ques- 
tion to examine how often and how far in the 
world’s history popular delusions or superstitions 
have done useful service for the good of man- 
kind, filling the place, for the nonce, of sounder 
principles and more profound convictions for 
which the age was not then ripe. Borrowing a 
hint from this shrewd yet benevolent utterance, 
we might appropriately investigate how to-day 
the great passions and the minor weaknesses of 
humanity are, in thesubtle workings of Providence, 
turned to beneficent. results, and how often the 
selfishness or the vanity of one class may in mys- 
terious ways bloom out as fertilizing and sus- 
taining influences to others. The bazars recently 
held in our city offer a fruitful text for at least 
one head of this our sermon. ‘The expression 
rose water philanthropy, is both familiar and sug- 
gestive. With all due allowance for the innate 
kindliness of human nature, probably no accurate 
observer of character will fora moment imagine 
that the present energetic demonstrations of phil- 
anthropy among our higher classes are entirely 
the outcropping of pure benevolence. If he ever 
expected to find unmixed motive, he will scarcely 
look for it here. The man of the world will smil- 
ingly accept the result, but the sterner student of 
morals may be excused for insisting on seeing a 
thing within a thing, and being somewhat sparing 
in praise of efforts which he is inclined to trace to 
very mingled sources. It would be sheer platitude 
to urge that plain, downright, self-sacrifice is not 
the commonest thing 1n the world but rather the 
exception. We all remember, from our Scripture 
reading, the effective check once put on the effu- 
sive benevolence of a young man of wealth and 
fashion, and all are familiar with the stern, sad 
words from Divine lips, about the narrowness of 
the heavenly road for those whom fortune has not 
trained to ‘self-denial. Itis safe to assume that 
the large majority among our luxurious classes, if 
urged, in any but a bazar sense, to “sell all they 
have and give it to the poor,” would regard it com- 
placently as a wild form of oriental trope, or con- 
temptuously—we speak with all reverence—as a 
very poor joke indeed. The exact analysis of mo- 
tives is never very easy or agreeable work, and 
the officious enquirer is apt to reap scant thanks 
for his pains, but a little dry light is good in shady 
places, and it is beautiful sometimes to look our 
little weaknesses and self-deceptions squarely in 
the face. In the energy and industry every winter 
expended in fairs, tableaux, concerts and the like, 
for every imaginable charitable purpose, the mor- 
alist, along with much hearty and sincere goodwill, 
will sadly recognize a large infusion of disguised 
selfishness. eed he sees in the whole matter 
little of anything that can honestly be called self- 
renunciation. Though perhaps ill-informed, it 
has never come to his ears that Mr. Dives, through- 
-out the whole eleemosynary excitement, has stinted 
himself one bottle of champagne or asingle bundle 
of expensive partagas. It seems to be his unprac- 
-tised eye that. Mrs. Croesus’ toilette is as rich and 
varied—her “ pers” as sleek and fiery— 
her liveries as splendid, as of old. No one mentions 
that old Plutus is looking out for a cheaper house 
farther east, or that Mrs. Midas and the little 
Midascs are doubtful of the next season at New- 
port. In brief, viewing the majority of those en- 
gaged in the ostentation charities under diseus- 
sion, he does not in his heart believe that a single 





cherished indulgence has been sacrificed, a single 


‘| selfish weakness corrected, in the name of benev- 


olence. Though not very good at figures, his 
simple arithmetic suffices for a hasty calculation 
of the magnificent amount which might accrue 
from a hearty and general effort on the part of the 
wealthy, not merely to give of their superfluity, 
but tomake superfluous much which nowranks in- 
dispensable. In his down-town wanderings he has 
had occasion too, tomake vague estimates of theaw- 
fulsea of misery and destitution which is washing 
and sapping the dykes of our surface civilization, 
and when Miss Bullion comes in flushed and tri- 
umphant with returns of the thousands expected 
from the last bazar, he smiles bitterly, thinking of 
the awful weight of ballast that might go into that 
hungry ocean, and mentally adds several ciphers 
to the computation. 

When triumphantly referred to the unwearying 
industry. and devotion of so many fair women and 
brave men, as a patent refutation of his cynicism, 
he cannot but question how much of this apparent 
unselfishness really gets paid in good current social 
coin, on the spot. Candor forces him to doubt 
whether Flora would have spent over plain sew- 
ing for her. poor little cousins in a starving New 
Hampshire parish the labor and taste she has laid 
out onher brilliant stall at the armory. That 
Augustus would have worked for the heathen in 
Borneo or the Bowery as he has toiled to merit 
Flora’s approving smile in the blaze of the gaslights 
at Thirty-sixth St., admits of serious question. That 
both of them should object to to-morrow’s com- 
plimentary and personal mention of their names 
in the Evening Trumpet would be more than could 
fairly be expected of poor human, nature, even on 
the avenue. In brief, if we should take away from 
the fashionable Fair or Representation the stimulus 
of excitement, lights, music, flowers, crowds, flirt- 
ation, gossip, vanity, and notoriety—our reluctant 
skeptic can hardly resist the conviction that the 
field would be thinly occupied, and the harvest 
poor indeed. 

Shall we then, with consistent cynicism, set our 
faces against Fancy Fairs, and refuse to profit by 
what we cannot from the highest point of view 
applaud? By no means, only let us call things by 
their right names, and not by a sort of moral “ re- 
peating,” try to eat.our cake and have it too, 
getting credit in heaven for efforts largely due to 
a lower class of motives. Beyond and above the 
financial. return of such enterprises—which we 
must however, stiil persist in considering as after 
all a drop in the bucket—it would be unreasonable 
to deny the great good that attends the getting up 
of these pleasant fictions, and results from them 
in many collateral ways. It would not do to over- 
look the new skill, taste, and energy they train or 
develop among precisely the people who need the 
discipline most, those who have little of enforced 
or distasteful duty to attend to, or having it to do, 
don’t doit. Our fair young friend, Flora, though 
she may neglect her German and even her music, 
though. her fingers are all unused to the cdarse 
contact of the darning-needle, the stew-pan or the 
dust-brush, yet develops astonishing faculty in 
dressing dolls, mounting engravings, or draping 
toilette tables. Augustus, who was rather a pickle 
at school and not remarkable for assiduous at- 
tendance to his law-studies, yet labors unremit- 
ingly at his private theatricals in his tableaux, 
with a skill and taste which, properly directed, 
would make of hima fair actor or artist. And not 
infrequently a queen of fashion whose whole scope 
and ambition had seemed limited to the narrow 
bounds of her drawing-room; the avenue, and 
Jerome Park, when put at the head of some ela- 
borate enterprise of the kind, will meet its thou- 
sand petty cares and entanglements with a talent 
and energy in direction worthy of Elizabeth or 
Catharine. 

Itis an old remark, too, that outward mani- 
festations re-act strongly upon the inner feeling, 
in which they should, in strictness, take their rise. 
The actor often grows tender over his own simula- 
ted emotion, and excitable people lash themselves 
into rage by their ownangry vituperation.: Luckily 
the same principle holds good of the gentler and 
more worthy sentiments ; every one knows how 
conducive to good humor is the smiling exterior 
one must often put on—at first unwillingly, but by 
degrees instinctively—in society. And so the mere 
manifestation of benevolent interest in 6thers may 
give rise to a deeper and sincerer feeling, and those 
who came to play remain to work. 

Let us not in these good-humored. strictures be 
understood as forgetting or underyalui the real 
ability, energy, and devotion so ‘often ed | - 
in Fashionable Charities by the real agents the 
motive springs and levers of the ‘eleemo: 
machines. The close observer of such matters 
will be apt to notice among the persons engaged, 
two pretty broadly defined classes—a good many 
idle, superficial, or certainly not very disint 
people, with a fair number of hearty workers— 
men and,women who in many instances actnally 
unable to give freely, ingeniotsly * “ exploiter” 





their neighbors’ little foibles and vanities, and 
show them their own better side more clearly than 
ever before, in a practical and beneficent way. 
Let no one charge us with forgetting the many 
warm hearts and clear brains—the stalwart men 
and noble women who give to such works time 
and labor they can ill spare, and which consistent 
selfishness would have taught them to devote to 
their own interests. In especial let us not forget 
the many high-souled and charitable women who 
engage in such undertakings to fill a purse, on 
which they can freely draw, unhindered by con- 
siderations of delicacy toward husbands or par- 
ents already lavishly indulgent. And in closing 
let us pause with hand on mouth lest any word of 
censure should seem,to wound the memory of one 
of the truest women who ever labored in the name 
of loving pity, the loving wife and mother, and 
clear-sighted faithful friend who fell, struck down 
in the moment of her noblest success, a victim to 
her own. devoted but incautious self-sacrifice. 
Thinking of such women as Caroline M. Kirk- 
land, we forget all the pettiness and inconsistency, 
the waste, the worry, and the turmoil of the Fash- 
ionable Charity, and so far, from disapproving, can 
heartily bid them go on in Heaven’s name, if they 
ean develop or illustrate such lives and such a 
death ! 








MY WIFE AND I; 
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CHAPTER IITT—(Continued.) 


My shadow-wife grew up by my side under my 
mother’s creative touch. It was for her I studied, 
for her I should, toil. The thought of providing 
for her took the sordid element out of economy 
and made it unselfish. She was to be to me ad- 
viser, friend, inspirer, charmer. She was tobe my 
companion, not alone in one faculty, but through 
all the range of my being—there should be nothing 
whereiw I and she could not by appreciative sym- 
pathy commune together, As I thought of her 
she seemed higher than J. I must love up and not 
down, I said. She must, stand on aheight and I 
must. climb to her—she myst be a princess worthy 
of many toils and many labors.. Gradually she be- 
came to me a controlling power. 

The thought of what she would think, closed for 
me. many a book that I felt she and TI could not 
read together—her fair image barred the way to 
many a door and avenue, which if a young man 
enters, he must leave his good angel behind,—and 
for her sake I abjured intimacies that I felt she 
could not approve, and it was my ambition to 
keep the inner temple of my heart and thoughts ro 
pure, that it might be a worthy resting place for 
her at last. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I START FOR COLLEGE AND MY UNCLE JACOB 
ADVISES ME. 


HE time came at last when the sacred habit of 
intimacy with my mother was broken, =— 
I was to leave her for college. 

It was the more painful to her, as ir dilin 
before, my father had died, leaving her more than 
ever dependent on the society of her children. 

My father died as he iad lived, rejoicing in hiswork 
and feeling that if he had a hundred lives to live, 
he would devote them to the same object for which 
he had spent that one—the preaching of the Gos- 
pel. He eft tomy mother the homestead and a 
small farm, which was under the care of one of my 
brothers, so that the event of his death made no 
change in our family home center, and I was to go 
to college and fulfil the hope of his heart and the 
desire of my mother’s life, in consecrating myself 
to the work of the Christian ministry. 

‘My father and mother had always kept sacredly 
a little fund laid by for the education of their 
éhildren ; it was the result of many small savings 
and self-denials—but self-denials so cheerfully 
and hopefully encountered that they had almost 
changed their nature and become preferences. The 
family fund for this purpose had been used in turn 
by two of my older brothers, who, as soon as they 


gained an independent foothold in life, appropria- | 


ted each his first earnings to replacing this sum for 
the use of the next. 

Tt-was not, however, a fund large enough to dis- 
pense with the need of a strict economy, and a 
supplemental self-helpfulness on our part. 

The terms in some of our New England colleges 
are thoughtfully Tah aaidhe eat 
‘teach for thrée of thé winter months, and the re- 
sources thts. tat hel pt thelr college ex- 
piece wine terior ee 


penkes. ‘Thus at 
vey and eto ate oer, and hey ty 


the value of what they are gaining, resulting from 
a habit of measuring themselves with the actual 
needs of life. 

The time that the boy goes to college is the time 
that he feels manhood to begin. He is no longe- 
a boy, but an unfledged, undeveloped man—a creat- 
ure, half of the past and half of the future. Yet 
every one gives him a good word or a congratula- 
tory shake of the hand on his entrance to this new 
plateau of life. It 1satime when advice is plenty 
as blackberries in August, and often held quite as 
cheap—but nevertheless a young fellow may as 
well look at what his elders tell him at this time, 
and see what he can make of it. 

As I was “our minister’s son,” all the village 
thought ithad something to do with my going. 
“ Hallo, Harry, so you've got into college! Think 
you'll be as smart a man asyour dad?” said one. 
“Waz-al, so I hear youre going to college. Stick te 
itnow. Icould a made suthin ef ’da had larnin 
at your age,” said old Jerry Smith, who rung the 
meeting-house bell, sawad wood, and took care of 
miscellaneous gardens for sundry widows in the 
vicinity. 

But the sayings that struck me a8 most tg the 
purpose came from my Uncle Jacob. 

Uncle Jacob was my mother’s brother, and the 
doctor not only of our village, but of all the neigh- 
borhood for ten miles round. He was a man cele- 
brated for medical knowledge through the State, 
and known by his articles in medical.journals far 
beyond. He might have easily commanded a wider 
and more lucrative sphere of practice by going to 
any of the large towns and cities, but Uncle Jacob 
was a philosopher and preferred to live in a small 
quiet way in a place whose scenery suited him, 
and where he could act precisely as he felt dis- 
posed, and carry outall his little humors and pet 
ideas without rubbing against conventionalities. 

He had a secret adoration for my mother, whom 
he regarded as the top and crown of alJ woman- 
hood, and he also enjoyed the society of my 
father, using him as a sort of whetstone to sharpen 
his witson. Uncle Jacob wasa church member 
in good standing, but in the matter of belief he was 
somewhat like a high-mettled horse in a pasture,— 
he enjoyed once ina while having a free argu- 
mentative race with my father all round the theo- 
logical lot. Away he would go in full career, 
dodging definitions, doubling and turning with 
elastic dexterity, and sometimes ended by leaping 
over all the fences, with most astounding asser- 
tions, after which he would calm down, and gradu- 
ally suffer the theological saddle and bridle to be 
put on him and go on with edifying paces, appar- 
ently much refreshed by his metaphysical capers. 

Uncle Jacob was reported to have a wonderful 
skill in the healing craft. He compounded certain 
pills which were stated to haye most wonderful 
effects. He was accustomed to exact that, in order 
fully to develop their medical properties, they 
should be taken after a daily bath, and be followed 
immediately by a brisk walk of a specific duration 
in the open air. The steady use of these pills had 
been known to make wonderful-changes in the 
cases of confirmed invalids, a fact which Uncle 
Jacob used to notice with a peculiar twinkle in 
the corner of his eye. It was sometimes whispered 
that the composition of them was neither more 
nor less than simple white sugar with a fla- 
vor of some harmless essence, but upon this 
subject my Uncle Jacob was impenetrable. He 
used to say, with the afore-mentioned waggish 
twinkle, that their preparation was his secret. 

Uncle Jacob had always had a special favor for 
me, shown after his own odd and original manner. 
He would take me in his chaise with him when 
driving about his business, and keep my mind on 
a perpetual stretch with his odd questions and 
droll, suggestive remarks or stories. There was a 
shrewd keen quality to all that he said, that stimu- 
lated like a mental tonic, and none the less so fora 
stinging flavor of sarcasm and cynicism, that stirred 
up and provoked one’sself-esteem. Yetas Uncle Ja- 
cob was companionable and loved alistener, I think 
he was none the less agreeable to me for this slight 
touch of his claws. One likes to find power of any 
kind—and he who shows that he can both scratch 
and bite effectively,,if he holds his talons in 
sheath, comes in time to be regarded as a sort of 
benefactor for his forbearance, and so, though I got 
many a shrewd mental nip and gripe from my 
Uncle Jacob, I gave on the whole more heed to 
his opinion that that of anybody else that I knew. 

From the tame that I had been detected with 
my self-invented manuscript, up to the period of 
my going to college, the expression of my thoughts 
by writing had always been a passion with me, 
and from year to year my mind had been busy 
with its own creations, which it was a solace and 
amusement for me to record. 

Of course there was ever so much crabbed man- 
uscript, and no less éonfused, immature thought. 
I wrote poéitis, essays, stories, tragedies, and 
comedies. I demonstrated the immortality of 
the soul. I ‘sustained the future immortality of 





the souls of animals, { wrote sonnets and odes, 
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in whole or in part on almost everything that 
could be mentioned in creation. 

My mother advised me to make Uncle Jacob 
my literary mentor, and the best of my produc- 
tions were laid under his eye. 

“Poor trash!” he was wont to say, with his 
usual kindly twinkle. “ But there must be poor 
trash in the beginning. We must all eat our peck 
of dirt, and learn to write sense by writing non- 
sense.” Then he would pick out here and there 
a line or expression which he assured me was “ not 
bad.” Now and then he condescended to-tell me 
that for a boy of my age, so and so was actually 
hopeful, and that I should make something one of 
these days, which was to me more encouragement 
than much more decided praise from any other 
quarter. 

We all notice that he who is reluctant to praise, 
whose commendation is searce and hard-earned, 
is he for whose good word everybody is fighting ; 
he comes at last to be the judge in the race. After 
all, the fact which Uncle Jacob could not disguise, 
that he had a certain good opinion of me, in spite 
of his sharp criticisms and scant praises, made 
him the one whose dicta on every subject were 
the most important to me. 

I went to him in all the glow of satisfaction and 
the tremble of self-importance that a boy feels 
who is taking the first step into the land of man- 
hood. 

Ihave the image of him now, as he stood with 
his back to the fire, and the newspaper in his hand, 
giving me his last counsels: A little wiry, keen- 
looking man, with a blue, hawk-like eye, a hooked 
nose, a high forehead, shadowed with grizzled 
hair, and a cris-cross of deeply lined wrinkles in 
his face. 

“So you are going to college, boy! Well, away 
with you; there’s ne use advising you; you'll do 
as all the rest do. In one year youll know more 
than your father, your mother, or I, or all your 
college officers—in fact, than the Lord himself 
Youll have doubts about the Bible, and think 
you could have made a better one. You ll think 
that if the Lord had consulted you he could have 
laid the foundations of the earth better, and ar- 
ranged the course of nature to more purpose. In 
short, youll be a god, knowing good and evil, 
and running all over creation measuring every- 
body and everything in your pint cup. There'll 
be no living with you. But you'll get over it,— 
it’s only the febrile stage of knowledge. But if 
you have a good constitution, youll come through 
with it.” 

I humbly suggested to him that I should try to 
keep clear of the febrile stage; that forewarned 
was forearmed. 

“Qh, tut! tut! you must go through your fool- 
eries. These are the regular diseases, the chicken- 
pox, measles, and mumps of young manhood; 
you ll have them all. We only pray that you may 
have them light, and not break your constitution 
for all your life through, by them. For instance, 
youll fallin love with some baby-faced young 

thing, with pink cheeks and long eyelashes, and 
goodness only knows what abominations of sonnets 
you'll be guilty of. That isn’t fatal, however. 
Only don’t get engaged. Take it as the chicken- 
pox—keep your pores open, and don’t get cold, 
and itll pass off and leave you none the worse.” 

“ And she!” said I, indignantly. “You talk as 
if it was no matter what became of her—” 

“What, the baby? Oh, she'll outgrow it, too, 
The fact is, soberly and seriously, Harry, mar- 
riage is the thing that makes or mars a man ; it’s 
the gate through, which he goes up or down, and 
you should n’t pledge yourself to it till you come 
to your full senses. Look at your mother, boy ; 
see what a woman may be;.see what she was to 
your father, what she is to me, to you, to every 
one that knows her. Such a woman, to speak 
reverently, is a pearl of great price; a man might 
well sell all he had to buy her. But it isn’t that 
kind of woman that flirts with college boys. You 
don’t pick up such pearls every day.” 

Of course I declared that nothing was further 
from my thoughts than anything of that nature. 

“The fact is, Harry, you can’t afford fooleries,” 
siidmynncle. “ Youhave your own way to make, 
and nothing to make it with but your‘own head 
and hands. and you must begin now to count the 
cost of everything. You havea healthy, sound body; 
see that you take care of it. God gives you a body 
bnt once. Fle don’t take care of it for you,a d 
whatever of it you lose, you lose for good. Many a 
chop oes into college fresh as you are, and cones 
out with weak eyes and crooked back, yellow com- 
plexion and dyspeptic stomach. He has only him- 
self to thank for it. When yon get to college 
trey il wart you to smoke, and you’ll want to, 
just for idleness aud good fellowship. Now, be- 
fore you begin, just calcula‘e what it'll cost you. 
You can’t gata gool cigar under ten cents, and 
your smoker wants three a day, at the least. 
There go thirty cents a day, two dollars and ten 
cents a weck, or a hundred and nine dollars and 
tweuty cents a year. Take the next ten years 
at that rate, and you can invest over a thousand 
dollars in tobaceo smoke. That thousand dollars, 
iavested in a svvings bank, would give a perma- 
nent income of seventy dollars a year,—a handy 
thing, as you'll find, just ae yon are beginning 
life. Now, I know you think all this is prosy ; 
You are amazingly given. to figures of rhetoric, 
but, after all, yon’ve got to get on in a world 
where things go by the rules of arithmetic,” 

“Well, uncle,” | said, a little nettled, “I potas 
you my word that [ won’t smoke or drink. I] 


never have done either, and I don’t know why I 
should.” 

“Good for you! your hand on that, my boy. 
You do n’t need either tobacco or spirits any more 
than you need water in your shoes. There’s no 
danger in doing without them, and great danger 
in doing with them; so let’s look on that as set- 
tled. 

“Now, as to the rest. You have a faculty for 
stringing words together, and a hankering after it, 
that may make or mar you. Many a fellow eomes 
to naught because he can string pretty phrases 
and turn a good line of poetry. He gets the no- 
tion that he’s to be a poet, or orator, or genius of 
some sort, and neglects study. Now, Harry, re- 
member that an empty bag can’t stand upright; 
and that if you are ever to be a writer you must 
have something to say, and that you’ve got to 
dig for knowledge as for hidden treasure. A genius 
for hard work is the best kind of genius. Look at 
great writers, and see how many had it. Whata 
student Miilier was, and Goethe! Great fellows, 
those!—like trees that grow out in a pasture lot, 
with branches all round. Composition is the 
flowering out of a man’s mind. When he has 
made growth, all studies and all learning, all that 
makes woody fibre, go into it. Now, study books ; 
observe nature; practice. If you make a good 
firm mental growth, I hope to see some blossoms 
and fruits from it one of these days. So go your 
ways, and God bless you !” 

The last words were said as Uncle Jacob slipped 
into my hand an emvelope, containing a sum of 
money. “You'll need it,” he said, “to furnish 
your room ; and hark’e! if you get into any trou- 
bles that you don’t want to burden your mother 
with, come to me.” 

There was warmth in the grip with which these 
last words were said, and a sort of misty moisture 
came over his keen blue eye,—little signs which 
meant as much from his shrewd and reticent nature 
as a caress oran expression of tenderness might 
from another. 

My mother’s last words, after hours of talk over 
the evening fire, were these: “I want you to be 
agood man. A great many have tried to be great 
men, and failed ; but nobody ever sincerely tried 
to be a good man, and failed.” 

I suppose it is about the happiest era in a young 
fellow’s life, when he goes to college forthe first 
time. 

The future is all a land of blue, distant mists 
and shadows, radiant as an Italian landscape. 
The boundaries between the possible and the not 
possible are so charmingly vague! There is a pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow forever waiting 
for each new comer. Generations have not ex- 
hausted it! : 

De Balzac said, of writing his novels, that the 
dreaming out of them was altogether the best of 
it. “To imagine,” he said, “is to smoke enchant- 
ed cigarettes; to bring out one’s imaginations 
into words,—that is work !” 

The same may be said of the romance of one’s 

life. The dream-life is beautiful, but the render- 
ing into reality quite another thing. 
I believe every boy who has a good father and 
mother, goes to college meaning, in a general 
way, to be a good fellow. He will not disappoint 
them.—No! a thousand times, no! In the main, 
he will be a good boy,—not that he is going quite 
to walk according to the counsels of his elders. 
He is not going to fall over any precipicas—not 
he—but he is going to walk warily and advisedly 
along the edge of them, and take a dispassionate 
survey of the prospect, and gather a few botan- 
ical specimens here and there. It might be dan- 
gerous for a less steady head than his; but he un- 
derstands himself, and with regard to all things 
he says, “We shall see.” The world is full of 
possibilities and open questions. Up sail, and 
away ; let us test them! 

AsI scaled the mountains and descended the 
valleys on my way to college, I thought over all 
that my mother and Uncle Jacob had said to me, 
and had my own opinion of it. 

Of course I was not the person to err in the 
ways he had suggested. I was not to be the dupe 
of a boy and girl flirtation. My standard of man- 
hood was too exalted, I reflected, and I thought 
with complacency how little Uncle Jacob knew of 
me. 

To be sure, it is a curious kind of a thought to 
a young man, that somewhere in this world, un- 
known to him, and as yet unknowing him, lives 
the woman that is to be his earthly fate,—to make 
or mar his destiny. 

We have all read the pretty story about the 
Princess of China and the young Prince of. Tar- 
tary, whom a fairy and genius in a freak of ca- 
price showed to each other in an enchanted sleep, 
and then whisked away again, leaving them to 
years of vain pursuit and wanderings. Such is 
the ideal image of somebody, who must exist some- 
where, and is to be found sometime, and when 
found, is to be ours. 

“ Uncle Jacob is all right in the main,” I said ; 
“but if I should meet the true woman even in 
my college days, why, that, indeed, would be quite 
another thing.” 

To be Gontinued. 
———__ 

It is stated that at the recent consecration of the 
Jewish Synagogue in Columbus, Ohio, the pulpit 
was occupied by six clergymen besides the rabbi, 
of whom four were Methodist, one a Presbyterian, 





and the sixth a Congregationalist. 





WHAT CAME OF A LETTER OF 
MARQUE. 


R. EDITOR: I read the “ Letter of Marque,” 
M, in the Christian Union last week, with un- 

satisfaction. When a man gets a kink in his 
conscience, there is nothing like going at him with 
“hammer and tongs.” And though I have lived 
in Jersey myself long enough to have passed 
through the process which is said to replace every 
particle of the human system with new matter, yet 
not having been “to the manor born,” I rather en- 
joy a hit at the people who have had the bad taste 
to be natives of a State which is everywhere spoken 
against. 

To be sure, the writer is lamentably ignorant 
upon very much of the subject he handles so 
glibly. No one ever found “strong butter” in a 
decent Jersey farm-house. And citer, made in 
the manner he recommends, is, to my certain 
knowledge, capable not only of producing the 
worst and most brutal intoxication, but opens the 
way, when kept in the cellar as he proposes, to 
habits of tippling, from which people in the world, 
outside of Jersey, still suffer. To come down upon 
“ Jersey Lightning” with a broadside, and to speak 
of the very strongest and most dangerous kind of 
cider in terms of high commendation, is, to say the 
least, drawing extremely nice distinctions. “If 
my husband must get drunk,” said a poor woman 
tome up in Eastern New York, “I want him to 
drink rum. If he goes to the cider mill, and drinks 
too much cider, he beats me and the children, and 
smashes the furniture, and behaves ten times 
worse than if he had gone to the tavern, and 
taken his fill of something stronger.” 

And then those highly-finished “ fruit and flower 
pieces,” poked away in the inaccessible recesses of 
the Milan Cathedral, where no one can see them 
except at the risk of life or limb, remind me of the 
other poor woman, who lived in Michigan, who 
insisted upon scrubbing the floor of a house which 
was being torn down. “She always liked to leave 
a house clean when she went out of it.” 

But our friend is most thoroughly at sea (per- 
haps that was to be expected of a “ Letter of 
Marque”) upon the vinegar question. Who but he, 
or she, (some parts of the article are decidedly 
womanish) ever heard of vinegar of which “ white 
pine shavings” formed any part whatever? 


Yon don’t, itis true, get much pure cider vinegar 
in New York, not because it is not made, but be- 
cause you will not buy it. A neighbor of mine, who 
has several hundred gallons of it on hand, went to 
the city a few weeks ago, and made an extensive 
canvass for a market, but was told everywhere, 
“We don’t want it; we can get a stronger and 
sharper vinegar manufactured here in the city out 
of certain nameless compounds, which suits our 
customers better, and costs one-third less than. you 
can afford to make cider vinegar for. People want 
biting vinegar, and the acids we put in suits them 
better than yours.” 

I said our friend who sails under the “Free 
Flag” was most at sea about the vinegar ; I forget: 
he, or she, advises us to give our cider apples to 
our “ poor neighbors,” and then “ trusts,” with an 
amazing assurance of faith, that we are not among 
“those that think that when a thing is not good 
enough for us to eat, it will do for the poor, that 
is, if the pigs don’t want it.” 

But with all these little failings, I liked the let- 
ter immensely. I like the notion of “ doing all as 
unto the Lord.” But I think it may be pricticed 
in other things besides making butter, (I don’t be- 
lieve anybody ever made cidér to the Lord, or ever 
will,) writing Letters of Marque, for instance. 
“Slovenliness and untruth are abominations,” in 
a@ newspaper article, as well as in other matters. 
And these bad qualities are not, I am sorry to say, 
peculiar to Jerseymen. 

But I was going to say, that the last paragraph 
but one in the letter met my views exactly. This, 
said I to myself, settles my good neighbor’s diffi- 
culty, and though he has been so left to himself 
that he has sold his apples to the distiller this 
time, I will take good care that he never does it 
again without his eyes being opened to the moral, 
or immoral, obliquity of the procedure. So I took 
my hat and stick, and went over to my old friend’s 
house last evening, and read the whole article to 
him, with much unction. “This,” said I, going over 
my favorite paragraph, with a little swell of tri- 
umph in my voice, “is aclincher. ‘You really do 
not need to be told that if there is a distillery near 
you which converts apple juice into nasty whiskey 
you ought not to contribute to the process. If 
there was a distillery near you which made corn 
whiskey, would you draw your corn there to have 
it converted into Memorial Fund whiskey ?” 

After I had finished, my old friend, who does 
not say a great deal hastily, sat silently thinking 
for some moments. Then, as if thinking aloud, he 
murmured, “ Who is this, that darkeneth counsel 
by words without knowledge ?’” 

Whether he meant me, or the Letter of Marque, 
Tam not quite certain, Reflecting upon the mat- 
ter since, [ am much inclined to the notion that 
he included both of us. At any rate, I determined 
to find out; so I said, “What do you think of 
that?” “Well—I don’t think—much of it.” “ Don’t 
it go to the bottom of the matter?” “It don't 
touch it—below the surface, asI can see.” “Don't 
touch it?’ I repeated, in some surprise. “I do 
not understand you.” “Well, you know, I don't 
know a great deal, but I sit here nights and think 
a little sometimes, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is wonderfully easy to make 
straight paths for other people’s feet. You think 


I did wrong in selling my apples, which I couldn’t 
feed out, or keep, to Jack McDonald at the still- 
house, and your friend in the paper agrees with 
you. What did you do with your corn last 
spring?” “I sold it to John Wakeful at the mill.” 
“What did he do with it?” “Well, I don't know 
exactly. They say he had a contract with the dis- 
tillers at Jersey City, and shipped most of his 
grain to them.” “Then your corn has gone into 
whiskey, as well as my apples.” “I am afraid it 
has. But that is Wakeful’s matter. I sold the 
corn to him. If he chose to sell it to the distillers, 
I don’t see how I could help it. He could have 
ground it into feed or meal if he liked.” “Well, 

I sold my apples to Jack McDonald, who might, if 
he chose, have made them into cider or vinegar, 

as your friend in the Union recommends. I did 
not make the whiskey, any more than you did. I 
sold my apples, as my father, and grandfather, 
and great grandfather, did; and you sold your 
corn. Both have gone into whiskey. Are we 
responsible for it? That isthe question which 
bothers me, and I don’t think it is answered in 
that letter. If Mr. Beecher would take it up in 
the way he does some other knotty points in those 
Lecture Room Talks which you come and read to 
me sometimes, and which I would be glad to hear 
a good deal oftener, I think I might get some 
light; as it is, 1am afraid you and I are groping 
in the dark together. There may be a difference 
between us, but, as Dr. Winston says, it is more 
in degree than in kind.” 

What could I say? I had sailed out under a 
Letter of Marque, confident of victory, and here 
was my longest and heaviest gun turned back 
upon me with a witness. I folded up the paper, 
bade my friend good evening, and went home 
sadder than I came. 

And I find I can sympathize as I never did 
before, with the Bishop who went to convert 
the Zulus, and got his own faith hopelessly un- 
settled by them. I set out to dig the mote from 
my brother’s eye, and I am sadly afraid there 
is a beam in my own. J wantlight now, and, with 
all deference to my privateering friend, I would 
prefer “advice” from some one who is competent 
to give it. A. 8S. M. 

Iyndon, Nov. 29, 70. 








IN DARKNESS. 


Father, wilt thou hearken to me, 
Bending low thy gracious ear ? 

Will Thy heart of love and pity 
All my earnest pleading hear? 


Hear me, Father, for the pathway 
Leads through deserts dark and drear; 
Gone the sunlight, all is shadow, 
Much my coward heart doth fear. 


Storms are gathering o’er the mountain, 
Looming up in dread array; 

Wilt thou cover me, my Father, 
Till the dawning of the day? 


Oh, the night is dark and fearful— 
Powers of darkness join the fray, 

Striving with their might infernal, 
From Thy hand to wrest the prey. 


Let me feel thy hand, my Father, 
Hear thy voice, assuring, say, 
“ Child, thy Father walks beside thee, 
Fear not then the rough, dark way. 


“ Faint not, though the way be thorny, 
Though the burden heavy be; 
Fear not, though the contest deepens, 
For my grace shall strengthen thee.” 








VARIED APPLICATIONS OF BIBLE 
TEXTS. 


BY PROF. C. E. STOWE, D. D. 


E have the authority of the New Testament 

for affirming that God, in giving the Bible, 

so guided the minds of the sacred writers that their 
utterances not unfrequently had a meaning far be- 
yond the first and literal sense, and were originally 
intended to give instruction and comfort to the 
spiritually minded in ways not obvious at first to 
the superficial and hasty reader. For example, in 
Deut. v., 4, there is this precept: “Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn”— 
enjoining humanity and a sufficient supply of food 
for the inferior animals, whose labor supplies our 
bodily wants. In I. Tim. v., 18, this text is quoted 
and applied to the duty of giving an adequate 
support to the ministers of the Gospel; and in I. 
Gor., ix., 8-11, the same great Apostle Paul again 
applies it to the same subject, with a full statement 
of his reasons for so doing. After affirming the 
duty of congregations to give an adequate support 
to their ministers, he proceeds: “ Say I these things 
as aman? or saith the law the same also? For it 
is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not muz- 
zle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. 
Doth God take care for oxen? Or saith He it al- 
together for our sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, 
this is written, that he who ploughed should plough 
in hope, and that he that treadetly in hope should 
be partaker of his hope. If we sow unto you 
spiritual things, is it a great thing if we should 
reap your carnal things?” Observe, the Apostle 
Paul does not make here an argument from anal- 
ogy merely, to wit, that if the laboring ox is not to 
be deprived of his food, a fortiori the minister of 
the Gospel, of higher dignity and a more impor- 
tant work, shéuld not be deprived of his mainte- 
nance; but he distinctly affirms that the Holy 
Ghost originally intended that this passage should 
be preéminently applied to the support of the min- 
isters of religion. There is, indeed, a strong anal- 
ogy in the very nature of the case, and the Holy 





Spirit, which directed the Scriptures, intentionally 
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seized hold of this analogy, and the chief design 
of the precept was this higher application. No one 
can read the words of Paul ina mere exegetic sense 
without perceiving this to be his meaning. 

How far then shall we carry this principle in our 
own interpretations of the Bible? Just so far as 
the analogies of the New Testament and the exi- 
gencies of spiritual edification require, and no far- 
ther. Itis well known that the most spiritually- 
minded Christians, and those who live most on the 
Bible; that Christians in time of persecution and 
distress, when they have nothing but their spirit- 
ual hopes to sustain them, always read their Bi- 
ble in this way, and thus gain strength and com- 
fort for their work and their sufferings Are they 
wrong in this, or are they doing just what God 
from the first intended they should do? <A good 
minister at the West, whom I knew, who had no 
overcoat for the winter, and no books to aid him 
in the study of the Bible, and no paper on which 
to write his sermon, was greatly strengthened and 
comforted by the fact, recorded in Scripture that 
the Apostle Paul was once in the same state of 
destitution, so that he wrote all the way from Rome 
to Troy for an old cloak, and a few books, and 
especially the parchments, II. Tim., iv., 13. Was 
not this a perfectly legitimate use of Scripture for 
the good home missionary to make in his own be- 
half? And did not the Holy Ghost in dictating this 
passage intend such an apyication of it, as well as 
the one which was in the mind of Paul when he 
wrote it? With the analogy of I. Cor., ix., 8, 11, 
before me, I cannot think otherwise. 

These edifying applications are sometimes rath- 
er curious and odd, but none the less effective on 
that account. The good Wesleyan preacher, Car- 
vo Iso, had alarge family of children, for whose 
conversion he was extremely anxious, and he 
prayed for it with much earnestness. They came 
in rather slowly, so much so as to try his faith se- 
verely ; but at length his faith was greatly strength- 
ened, and he was signally eomforted by that Scrip- 
ture in Exod., x., 20, There shall not a hoof be left 
behind. This is what Moses says to Pharaoh in 
reference to his demand that the Israelites should 
be permitted to take with them all their cattle into 
the wilderness; but Carvo Iso applied it to the 
conversion of all his children. Was he wrong in 
this? Might not the Holy Spirit, who at first dic- 
tated this passage, have also suggested to the pious 
and anxious father this application of it ? 

Let me here tell again very briefly the story of 
the dissenter Huntington, it is so appropriate to 
this subject, and was so marred and spoiled by the 
types in the telling before. Huntington was in 
the very depths of poverty, in want of the most 
common necessaries of life, and he was laboring 
incessantly night and day for the spiritual good of 
the poor in London and vicinity ; and when in these 
circumstances he saw the rich glebes, and wit- 
nessed the luxurious living of the ministers of the 
Established Church, who were doing little or noth- 
ing but feed themselves, he fe't envious till that 
Scripture came to his mind, in Jobi., 14, The oxen 
were ploughing and the asses were feeding beside 
them. He then saw it was no new trial that he was 
called to—the workers and the feeders had been 
of different classes before his day. Perhaps there 
was a spice of bitterness in this application of the 
text by Huntington, which had not been contem- 
plated by the Holy Spirit in its original conception ; 
but it comforted and sustained a good man in very 
trying circumstances; and surely there was no 
harm in this. 

Lord Bacon was as much superior to most men 
in his ideas of the interpretation of Scripture as 
he was in regard to the interpretation of nature. 
One of his utterances on this subiect I wish here 
to transcribe, as expressing exactly my own views, 
and as worthy to be read and re-read and pondered 
upon over and over again by all who love and 
study the Bible. 

“'The Scriptures being written to the thoughts of men, 
and to the succession of all ages, with a foresight of here- 
sies, contradictions, differing estates of the church, yea, and 
particularly of the elect, are not to be interpreted only aoc- 
cording to the latitude of the proper sense of the place, and 
respectively toward that present occasion when the words 
were uttered, or in precise congruity or contexture with 
the words before or after, or in eontemplation of the pres- 
ent scope of the place; but have in themsélves not only to- 
tally, and collectively, but distributively in clauses and 
words, infinite springs and streams of doctrine to water 
the church in every part; and therefore as the literal sense 
is, as it were, the main stream, or river, so the moral sense, 
chiefly, and sometimes the allegorical or typical, are those 
whereof the church hath most use; not that I wish men to 
be bold in allegories, or indulge delight in delusions; but 
that I merely condemn that interpretation of Scripture 
which is only after the manner as men use to interpret a 
profane book.” 

These are grand principles, and as sound as they 
are grand. It is especially needful at the present 
time to call attention to them, now that the ex- 
travagancies of the allegorical and typical inter- 
pretations of former generations have driven men 
to the opposite extreme, and made scriptural inter- 
pretations, in too many instances, a mere bundle of 
dry bones which rattle more than they edify. Let 
us have the good of the Patristic and Pietistic way 
without its evils, as we certainly can have if we 
choose. These are principles, well ascertained and 
well grounded, which will’ guide us safely along 
the path of spiritual edification without betraying 
us inte extravagance or folly, The exact, origi 
literal sense first and always, and then the varied 

When I speak of the Scriptures as dictated by 
the Holy Ghost, I do not intend a verbum verbo 
dictation, but simply that exact superintendence 
and direction, which those who admit authorita- 
tive inspiration at all, must adhere to. 
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\ 7 HEN our Saviour was speaking with Nico- 
demus, he said, 
“The wind bloweth where it listetb, and thou hearest the 


sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth : so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 


And that is just as true to-day—well no, of course 
not exactly that; itis just as apparently true, as 
instructingly true—as it was when it was uttered. 
And no person knows it so well as he who has had 
much experience in attempting to bring othérs to a 
personal, experimental knowledge of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

There are many stages that may be disconnected, 
or may be united, in coming to a religious life. The 
highest form of experience is that in which one is 
conscious, vividly conscious, of the presence of God 
in Christ Jesus, and feels all his soul aroused into 
perfect harmony, and filled with conscious delight. 
That life of the inward man, kindled and nourished 
by the divine life, of which we are distinctly con- 
scious at the time, is the highest, the critical form of 
Christian experience.—Christ formed in you the hope 
of glory. 

But people begin a great way off from that; as, 
for instance, where a person has been living a world- 
ly, and, it may be, a wicked life—I mean outwardly 
wicked—and has been lately impressed. It is often- 
times the case that the first step which persons take 
is not taken with reference to any truth which is in 
their minds very clearly. It is not that they feel 
very sinful, It is not that they feel distinctly that 
they have broken the law of God. It is not that 
they have a very clear conception of God. 

Persons in that condition have a vague feeling, 
amounting to about this: that their general tenden- 
cy, and their general course, is wrong; that if 

ey expect to be happy hereafter, they must 
change before they die; and they begin to change. 
This feeling frequently rests upon their minds for 
weeks or months, and sometimes for years, without 
producing any other condition than that of a vague 
seriousness, and a vague yearning after something 
different from that which they have been experi- 
encing. 

The next step to that frequently is the forming 
of a distinct purpose. A tnan says, for instance, “I 
will leave off my cups; I will stop swearing ; I will 
break away from my illicit habits; I am determined 
to reform.” And if that step is taken as simply the 
beginning of a career, it is legitimate, and it has the 
blessing of God resting upon it. Where a man lives 
with reference to a low inward, or a mere outward 
reformation, and begins to reform externally, there 
is reason for encouragement,in his case, and good 
reason for encouraging him; but that change, in 
and of itself, is not sufficient. It only needs, how- 
ever, that the divine blessing be connected with it 
to lead to results which will be for the salvation of 
his soul. So, then, if you cannot lead a man any 
further than to take that step, lead him to take 
that. It is a great thing to lead a man to give up his 
bad habits in the world, whether they be open or se- 
cret. But it is to be remembered that his giving 
them up is but one step in the process of changing 
his whole life. 

Then, frequently, men make as though that were 
enough, and pause, as much as to say, “‘ What lack 
I yet?” 

But if that work be a true work, and if there is 
the influence of God’s Spirit upon the man’s heart, 
he will begin to feel, next, that, while that is right, 
and while these outward reformations are doing 
him good, he has not got the whole yet—that there 
is something still lacking. He perhaps hears men 
relate in meeting what has been done for them. 
And he says to himself, ‘‘ I have never had any such 
experience as that. To be sure, I have with great 
painstaking and exertion, broken off from evil 
courses and evil companions; but I have never ex- 
perienced anything like that.” So he begins to 
want ahigher experience. And if he be under in- 
struction, and surrounded by kind and sympathetic 
Christian friends, it will not be long before he will 
begin to see that all these outward habits were but 
symptoms, as it were, the breaking out of inward dis- 
ease, and indications that his trouble lies at the very 
root, and that his heart is alien from God and from 
holiness, and that what he needs is to change at the 
very center and source of all moral action. And he 
begins to pray for that, and to long for it. By 
and by (I cannot stop to dwell upon the steps) there 
comes an hour in which he feels that, with the help 
and the inspiration of God, he has passed the point 
of decision; that he has come to an agreement in 
his own soul, and with God, From this time forth 
he will not live to fulfill his own will, but to obey 
the willof God. He will live in obedience to Christ’s 
commandments. Whatever he knows to be his 
duty, that he will do without hesitation. He has 
made up his mind that he will be a good soldier. 
He has signed the articles of war, and he will be 
faithful to his new Commander. He is now con- 
scious that thereis a change in him—that 1s, a change 
of purpose. He is conscious that he has gone from 
one ground on to another. It may not bring a great 
deal of joy; it may not bring the experience which 
he thought it would; but he is satisfied that his soul 
is changed; and he has gota great way along—es- 
pecially if now he begins to act according to his 
Pp He has his view, and his purpose is form- 
ed. Now let him begin to carry it out from day to 
day. There is notbing that will explain to a man 
the steps between resolution and execution so fast 
and so clearly, as attempting to carry out his pur- 
pose in religious things. 





* Reported expressly for THE CHRISTIAN UNION by T. J. 
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But there is one step more: A man may be for 
weeks, for months, for years, in this state of simple 
Purpose; and yet if you take him and question 
him, saying, ‘“‘ Do-you love the Lord Jesus* Christ? 
has it been borne in on you that the Lord Jesus 
Christ loves you? and is there this spiritual sympa- 
thy of love between your soul and Christ’s?” there 
is where he says, “No! no! no!” And it is just 
there that we see verified the declaration, ‘So is 
every one that is born of the Spirit.” 


How is the soul to rise to this higher spiritual 
state? What is the process by which it is reached? 
What are the directions that you can give as to how 
a&man may take that step by which his elevation 
outwardly, and his repentance of inward sins, and 
his solemn and heart-searching purpose to live in 
the service of the Lord, shall lead him to faith in 
Jesus Christ as a personal Saviour? Now,can you 
tell me? If you can, you can domore thanIcan. I 
cannot. I have seen men take the step, I was going 
to say, more than a thousand times; [ have heard the 
rehearsal of it by hundreds and thousands of men; I 
have been cognizant in a great many instances of it; 
I know how it was in my own case; and yet, when 
one came to me for instruction, I only had the feel- 
ing, and never was able to explain it. 


There is a point where one soul takes hold of 
another, that is not cleared up, and that every one 
must find out, if at all, by the guidance of the Spirit 
of God; not by any wisdom nor any wit of his own, 
and not by any direction that others can give him. 
You can take a man so far along; you cun give his 
understanding light; you can tell him what steps to 
take; but when he has come to that state, you can- 
not, I cannot, I never knew anybody that could, tel/ 
how he came to it. There are some things, very 
likely, that make it easier or harder in his case than 
in the case of others, that make his way more or 
less facile than that of others; but you, although 
you are leading him, do not know how he is being 
dealt with. 1 do not say that it is a matter of 
chance; but when you have brought one to that 
point where his soul is to pass by sympathy into con- 
scious communion with Jesus Christ, there is a sov- 
ereign act on the part of God, and on the part of the 
recipient. 


“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” 


One man goes through a reformation, and through 
a change of his will; and at that point stops; until 
he wakes up some morning, and all at once says, 
“‘Oh! there was opened to me such a sense of Christ’s 
glory! The whole heavens seemed full of it! Ido 
not know whyI should have felt so; but I waked 
up with a transport of jey. It seemed as though the 
divine influence filled the very air above.” And he 
wonders and adores, and goes on praising God. An- 
other man hears his story, and his thanksgiving, and 
tries to wake up so too; and he wakes up as blue as 
indigo. He looks upgnto the sky and into the trees; 
but no message comes out of the sky to him, and the 
leaves do not wave a welcome to him as they did to 
his brother. And he goes mourning, and mourning, 
until by and by, some night, sitting in the Lecture- 
Room, a hymn is sung which he has heard sung time 
and again before, and which he haa no thought of 
when the singing began, but out of which, before it 
is finished, there seems to rise such ‘a sense of 
Christ and God as he has never had before. And he 
says, ** Why, is that it, at last? Itisit! it is it! this 
is Jesus!’’ He has the experience; but he cannot 
tell how he got it. He is brought into personal 
sympathy with Christ; but he cannot tell how he 
was brought there. And he begins to tell of the 
change that has been wrought in him. And one 
that hears him, says, “ Well, I wish you would tell 
me how you came to that state.”’ 

I remember that once a very wicked man in Indi- 
ana went to a Methodist meeting, where there was a 
great deal of real power, with a great deal of mix- 
ture; and one of his companions came down from 
the altar all aflame. The Lord, he said, had had 
mercy on his soul—and his after life proved that he 
was right. And the man said, ‘‘ Now, come” (he told 
me this afterward), ‘take me where you were.”’ They 
went to the place, and he said, “Where did you 
kneel down? put my knees exactly into the spot 
where yours were.” And after he had kneeled 
down, he said, “Now am I fixed?” “Yes,” was the 
reply. And then he prayed for the blessing of sal- 
vation.. Butit did not come. And this is the case 
with a great many people. This is only an example 
outwardly and bodily, of what hundreds try to do 
inwardly. They undertake to put their minds ex- 
actly in the same posture that somebody else’s. mind 
was in when heaven dawned upon his soul. 

I know another person who was attempting to 
manage a large school. Realizing the utter impo- 
tency of his will, and his want of understanding 
how to control the scholars (for they were bordering 
upon insurrection), there came an hour when he 
opened the lid of his desk, and put his head in, and 
said, “‘ Lord Jesus!’ And he said that just the 
utterance of that name when his soul gushed out 
for the help that is in Jesus Christ, brought a sense 
of peace, and a sense of reliance and comfort, into 
his soul. This experience was so wonderful that I 
believe he has never lost it from that hour to this— 
for I know him, and am familiar with his history. 

Now suppose some one else should open his desk, 
and put his headin, and try to come to the same ex- 
perience in that way ! 

You cannot tell by one man’s experience what an- 
other’s willbe. Every man must walk in that part 
of this road of experience which he is appointed to 
walk in. Every man must find his way through 
himself. You may present Christ to him, and very 
likely that will do the work, and very likely it will 
not. You may sing with him and strong sympathies 
may be excited in him which shall tend to b that 
state out. of which comes realization of divine 
presence ; but there may be no such result. There 
is no certainty about it, ; 

All you can ig this: There are two elements 
which stand in the experience of God’s neople; 





and they are very intimately connected with this 
last conversion of the soul by faith to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. First, there is the truth of Christ, in some 
way made clear, by preaching, or by conversation, or 
by the rehearsal of experience, or by the singing of 
hymns (which are nothing but crystalized ex- 
periences of the truth of Jesus Christ), sothat there 
shall be a comprehensible view of the Saviour, of his 
life, and of his love, That is one element. The 
other is that there shall be a warm flow of feeling 
around the soul, so that by sympathy its sensi- 
bility and moral nature shall be kindled and lifted 
up. 

Those two conditions being present, every one 
goes his own way. Every one has to find the bosom 
of the Saviour according to the guiding of God’s 
good spirit. Pfobably almost no two persons have 
come to Christ just alike. 


I, then, feel that the point in which the soul is 
born again, is the point of decision. It is where the 
soul is subdued to God. But beyond this, mere 
originating point—the change of will—we know but 
little. The transcendent experience is that in 
which Christ is formed in a man, the hope of glory. 
And over that blessed moment of formation, that 
blessed vision of God with us—Immanuel—over that 
is mystery and darkness. And every man must find 
it as best he may. 

In reference to the question, by a gentleman present, 
“ Can every man find it?” Mr. Beecher said : 

I think every man can : find it who has the natural 
faculties. Any man who is able to discharge the 
duties of life, and to meet the ordinary requirements 
of affection in life, is able to find Christ. 


Another gentleman asked, “‘ Did you mean to say 
that a man could find Christ independent of the 


assistance of the Spirit?” Mr. Beecher replied as 
follows : 


Suppose I should say, “I can see that mountain 
independent of the sun?” Do I need to say, every 
day, ‘‘ The sun being willing, I can see that moun- 
tain?” DoT need to say, “The sun being willing, I 
can see such and such a friend now on that corner ?” 
I donot say this as a rebuke to those who say, “ God 
willing [ shall do so and so;’’ or, “ The spirit of God 
being shed abroad I can do so and so.” There are 
occasions on which it is eminently proper to thus 
acknowledge the source of all our power; but it 
seems to be that there is no need of always mention- 
ing it, any more than of always mentioning sun 
when we speak of seeing. I recognize the fact that 
the Spirit of light, of life, and of love—the Iloly 
Spirit—the Sustainer and Enlightener—is universal ; 
and that no soul ever opens up toward God without 
the influence of God; that every yearning, every 
tear, every heart-ache, every desire for righteous- 
ness, shows that itis wrought out by the very pre- 
sence of the divine Spirit. And I should as soon ex- 
pect that grass and flowers would grow without 
warmth in the atmosphere, as that any man would 
reach the highest Christian state without the help 
of the divine Spirit. ButI believe that Spirit to be 
universal. Iltvivifies the whole intelligent universe. 
It is the Alpha and the Omega; the Beginning and 
End; the Author and the Finisher of our faith, 


I suppose there are hundreds of persons who, 
though they are Christians, are without the con- 
scious presence of Christ. He is with them, he is 
really the source of their life; but they do not take 
the comfort of his presence. 


Imagine a scene which takes place not unfre- 
quently. A child is sick, and out of her mind; and 
the mother is sent for. She reaches, hastily, the sick 
chamber, and the child is moaning, and calling out 
all the time, “‘ Mother; oh! mother; oh! mother.” 
And the mother says to her, “ My darling, I am 
here.”” And she wipes her brow, and cools her 
parched lips, and covers her face with kisses; and 
lavishes upon her every endearment possible. But 
the child lies there, a little out of its mind, crying, 
“Oh! mother; oh! mother.” The most piteous 
thing is, not the moaning and the outcry, but that 
the mother is all the time right by the child, and the 
child does not take the comfort of it, and does not 
know it. 


That takes place, with a little diffePent circum- 
stances, in this world. I have seen people who were 
very much in this condition. I have in my mind a 
woman from the Society of Friends who went, I 
suppose, for a score of years—I do not know but 
forty of them—burdened, She never found liberty 
at all until the hour of her death. I think that then 
she did. I think that at the hour of her death she. 
saw the angel of the presence who had guided her 
all the days of her life, but that she bad not been 
enough conscious of it to take joy from it, all her 
life long, for the want of instruction and of help to 
know. 


You say to a child, “Go out and bring me ina 
daisy ;” and the child, thinking that you mean a 
dandelion, goes out, and hunts, and hunts, and 
hunts, and comes back and says, “There are no 
daisies.’’ You say, ‘‘Why yes, my child, the mea- 
dow is full of them: go out and bring me one.” The 
child goes and hunts again, and walks over them, 
and brushes them with its hand, and does not know 
that a daisy is a daisy, and looks for something 
else, and so misses them all the time. 

Frequently this is the experience of those that 
eome into the ulterior Christian state. They do not 
recognize that which they are looking for, taough 
it is present with them. And when it s disclosed to 
them they are surprised, and say, ‘“‘ Why did you 
not tell meof this before?” The probabi.ity is that 
they have been told of it five hundred times. The 
answer would be, “Why did you uot see it before, 
and know it before?” A little difference in the ad- 
justment, of the view, or a little difference in the 
surrounding circumstances, will mae a:. tae diifer- 
ence in the world ia regard to realization. 

Ses = . 

Haxlitt pertinently says: i bate auyto.ny ec arec- 
cupies mere space than it is worth. 1 hate to see a 
load of bandboxes go along the street, and I hate to 
see a parcel of big words without anything in them, 
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THOMAS, THE RATIONALIST. 
BY THE REV. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


N the greater glory of Christ himself, we ens- 
I tomarily lose the significance of the lessons 
which are incidently inculcated by the lives and the 
characters of the snbordinate personages who sur- 
rounded him. And yet, each of them had his own 
peculiar eharacter, and was chosen, perhaps, partly 
for his peculiar traits. Matthew was a plain, 
matter-of-fact, methodical business man. Peter, 
fiery, impetuous, mercurial, easily impressed, and 
therefore impressible, quickly responding to the 
beating of the public pulse, and therefore able to 
quicken the current of public thonght and feeling, 
was a natural orator, and it was under his preach- 
ing that the thousands were convefted on the day 
of Pentecost. John, not less ardent in feeling, 
but less impetuous in action, was the spiritual 
poet of the little band. Thomas was the ration- 
alist among the disciples. 

And among the disciples the rationalist had his 
place. We are thankful that there was a man 
among them wholly unimaginative; a man who 
thought the aphorism true: “ Seeing is believing.” 
A man who yielded his convictions to spivitual 
truth, only after the most conclusive and invinci- 
ble evidence. If the disciples had all been credu- 
lous, or even confiding, if they had all possessed 
susceptible natures, if all had been men of spirit- 
ual insight—men to whom the unseen world seemed 
near and real, men whom those in after ages might 
have termed mystical—an important witness to 
the truth of the cardinal doctrine of Christianity— 
the great miracle of the Bible, the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ—would have been wanting. The 
fact that the resurrection was so well attested, 
that the most skeptical and incredulous of men— 
the one least likely to fall a prey to his own dis- 
tempered fancies, or to the deceits of others; the 
fact that this man, against his own protestations, 
against his own expectations if not against his 
will—was compelled to accept it, must ever remain 
as among the weightiest testimonies to its reality, 
The evidence of John will probably be always 
rejected by a certain class who acknowledge his 
honesty but distrust his judgment. But it is im- 
possible to set aside the testimony of Thomas 
without directly impugning the honesty of the 
historian who has described his conviction, and 
the process by which it was accomplished. 

The death of Christ utterly disheartened the 
disciples. Up to the very last they seem to have 
anticipated some great, some supernatural deliv- 
erance. The ancient prophecies were full of vague 
intimations of a mysterious victory. The ancient 
histories were full of stories of wonderful inter- 
positions for the protection of God’s people. That 
the God who had delivered Moses from the hand 
of Pharaoh, David from the hand of Saul, Daniel 
from the den of lions, his three companions from 
the fiery furnace, would leave the Messiah to 
expire upon the cross, was simply incredible. 
It is true, that Jesus had repeatedly warned his 
disciples that he must be betrayed, and delivered 
to the Gentiles, and scourged and crucified, and 

‘raised again from the dead. It is equally true 
that they “understood none of these things.” 
The ery, “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” was the death-knell to their hopes. 
When it seemed as though their Lord was in des- 
pair, what room was left in the disciples for hope? 
A darker pall than that which settled over Cal- 
vary settled over their hearts. Deeper rents than 
those which cleft the rocks in sunder, broke up 
the very foundations of their faith. ‘ We trust- 
ed,” said they, after all was over, “that it had 
been he which should have redeemed Israel.” 
They spoke of their trust as a thing of the past; 
all wasover now. Peter even proposed to resume 
their old avocations. Christianity would have 
died with Christ, if there had been no risen Christ 
to revive it? from the grave in which it was en- 
tombed. 

When, accordingly, the first rumor of his resur- 
rection was spread abroad, the disciples did not 
believe it. The women came to the tomb to em- 
balm the body. Certainly they had no hope of a 
resurrection. Their first thought was that the 
tomb had been rifled of its contents by the Phari- 
sees. The angels’ message, which they were sent 
to bear to the disciples, “He is not here, he is 
risen,” found no credence anywhere. To the 
others “their words seemed as idle tales; they 
. believed them not.” When Mary saw her Lord in 
the one whom (her eyes blinded by much weeping) 
she thought to be the gardener, and reported the 
glad tidings to the others, still they believed not. 
Despite these reiterated reports, the disciples walk- 
ing to Emmaus believed as little as before, that 
Jesus had risen from the dead; and when in the 
breaking of the bread he was discovered before 
them, and they “‘ went and told it to the residue, 
neither did they believe them.” Such was the 
resurrection of Christ. It was not one of expect- 
ancy. There were not, as in the history of halluci- 
nations, glorious expectations which the imagina- 
tion, long waiting for, at length itself fulfills by a 
fantasy. These mem were plain, practical, com- 
mon-sense men, unimaginative, not superstitious, 
and, as regards the resurrection of Christ, vigor- 
ous, resolute, determined skeptics. 

But among them all there was no one more skep- 
tical than Thomas. He was constitutionally a 
doubter. He judged of all things by their tangi- 
ble aspects. He was a wan of warm affections, 
but of cold and unfruitful imagination. He loved 
Jesus devotedly, but had little faith in his accom- 


plishing anything. It was Thomas, who, when 
Jesus proposed to go up to the tomb of Lazarus, 
responded, hopeless of any succor, yet sorely 
touched by the death of their common friend, and 
the hazard which the Master ran in going to 
Bethany that he might carry succor thither, “ Let 
us go up that we may die with him.” It was 
Thomas, who, in the last hours when Jesus spoke 
of the many mansions in his Father’s house, 
whither he went to prepare a place for his followers, 
unable to believe in a mansion he could not see, 
replied, “We know not whither thou goest; and 
how can we know the way?” It was natural there- 
fore for Thomas, when Christ was dead and buried, 
to withdraw from the discipleship in a spirit, not 
of fear, but of hopeless despair. At the first meet- 
ing of the eleven, after Christ’s death, he is not 
present. His old friends go after him. He scouts 
the idea of a resurrection. It is not difficult to 
conceive the nature of his argument, we have 
heard it so often since. “A resurrection,” he says, 
“is against nature. No amount of testimony can 
convince me of it. I do not doubt your veracity; 
but it is so easy to be deceived. Eat a hearty sup- 
per, and you are sure to see an apparition before 
morning. At the close of a long religious service, as 
the twilight gathers over the earth, the imagina- 
tion easily sees anticipated specters, and hears 
imagined words. Besides, there are always dis- 
honest men willing to play upon the fancies of the 
credulous. As for me, ‘except I shall see in his 
hands the print of the nails, and put my finger 
into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand 
into his side, I will not believe.’” 

Such is the man who stands pre-eminent among 
the witnesses to the truth of Christ’s resurrection. 

A week passes away. Again the disciples are 
met, with closed doors for fear of the Jews. Sud- 
denly Christ appears in the midst of them. There 
is no mistaking the divine form; there is no mis- 
taking the tender and well-known voice. In love 
the Master retorts upon the skeptic his word of 
unbelief. -Thomas had said, “Unless I put my 
tinger into the print of the nails.” Jesus bids him 
“Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hand.” 
Thomas had said “ Unless [ thrust my hand into 
his side.” Jesus responds, “ Reach hither thy hand, 
and thrust it into my side.” Thomas had said, “I 
will not believe.” Jesus replies, “ Be not faithless, 
but believing.” Overcome more by gratitude for 
the fullness of such love, than by wonder at the 
unexpected sight, retracting instantly his previous 
avowal by refusing to lay earthly touch on that 
sacred body, raising his eyes above the wounded 
hands to the face suffused with tenderness, 
Thomas, lifted from the depths of his doubt, more 
by the revelation of Christ’s love than by the dis- 
closure of his person, utters a fuller expression of 
faith than had yet found utterance from any dis- 
ciple: “My Lord and my Goé@!” In that instant 
the full meaning of Christ’s enigmas of the past 
flash upon him; and he that was aforetime the Mes- 
siah only, is recognized as the one in whom alone 
dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. 

Blessed that faith! Blessed Thomas, thus re- 
deemed from the despair of skepticism! 

But in the apothegm with which Christ closes 
the interview he reveals a higher blessedness yet. 
Happy, we are accustomed to think, those disciples 
who were privileged to accompany Jesus on the 
shores of the Sea of Gallilee, who felt the pressure 
of his hand, and were kindled to enthusiasm by 
the glance of hiseye! Blessed the disciple who 
leaned upon his bosom! Blessed the women who 
followed his footsteps, and ministered to him of 
their substance! “ More blessed,” says Christ, “ are 
those that have not seen, and yet have believed”! 
higher their life, more exalted their privileges. 

The story of Thomas carries with it, to my think- 
ing, a double lesson, apart from the weighty testi- 
mony which it affords to the truth of Christ's 
resurrection. 

1. Thomasisa typeof character. The age is full 
of such honest skeptics. They really desire to 
know the truth. Infidelity is no longer synony- 
mous with immorality. They are not blasphemers, 
nor persecutors, nor injurious. They are pure- 
minded, chaste, honest, upright, virtuous. They 
obey the laws of God as they read them in thecon- 
stitution of society and the intuitions of their own 
conscience; but they are deficient in the spiritual 
nature. They lack the perception of unseen 
truths. To them such a sentence as “We look 
upon the things that are not seen,” is an unmean- 
ing mysticism. Their nature is hard, cold, practi- 
eal. Their scientific education leads them to re- 
cognize no knowledge outside the domain of sight 
and hearing. “I wish,” said one such modern 
Thomas to the writer of these pages, not long 
since, “I wish I could have my wife’s faith in the 
immortality of the soul; but I cannot. I do not 
disbelieve. The verdict of my soul respecting it 
is the Scotch verdict, ‘Not proven.’” “All sci- 
ence,” said another Thomas to me, “rests on 
some foundation. We can know what is truth. 
All theology is mystical. There is no possible 
way of coming to a certainty between conflicting 
opinions ; for theology is only an opinion.” 

Now, how are we to treat these Thomases of our 
day? How are we to treat the Renan to whom the 
story of the resurrection still seems, as to the early 
disciples, an “idle tale”? How are we to treat 
the Strauss who demands to see the prints of the 
nail and the spear? How, rather, are we to treat 
those who have caught their infectious spirit with- 
out joinifig in their open and undisguised hostility 
to the truth? As Christ treated Thomas; as he 





treated the twelve; not with “Let him be anathe- 





ma!” but with the charity that “suffereth long, 
and is kind.” 

We ought never to forget that the evidence 
which suffices for a John seems quite insufficient 
to a Thomas; that the Christ who appears to Mary 
seems only an apparition to the constitutional 
skeptic. 

2. The other lesson is to the skeptic himself. 
“ Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” There are arguments in the realm of 
reason which have proved adequate to convince 
the intellect of a Mattew Hale, a Chief Justice 
Marshall, a Daniel Webster, a Napoleon, that 
Christianity is a divine revelation; that the New 
Jerusalem is let down from heaven among men. 
And yet there is a higher argument than any which 
addresses itself to the judicial faculty. “The 
heart has reasons of its own,” says Pascal, “that 
the reason knows not of.” There is an unseen 
realm, a demonstration to the soul and to the con- 
science. Beauty cannot be proved to the artist, 
nor love to the mother’s heart. The proof of the 
one is the picture on the canvass, or the more glo- 
rious pictures of the divine Artist which no can- 
vass can adequately interpret. The proof of the 
other is in the babe which lies upon the mother’s 
breast. In the soul’s own sense of its eternal fu- 
ture lies the chiefest proof of immortality. He 
who has felt the presence of God brooding over 
him, and has held converse with his Maker in 
uninterpretable language, needs no argument to 
prove the divine existence. He who has plunged 
beneath the healing tlood which flows from the 
side of Christ, and has come forth from the sacred 
baptism a new creature in Christ Jesus, as little 
cares for evidence of its atoning efticacy as did 
Naaman for proof of the power of the Jordan 
blessed by the prophet’s word after it had washed 
his leprous scales away. To doubting Thomas no 
testimony of the disciples will suffice. But one 
ecstatic vision of the crucified Master himself, 
wrings from the most skeptical heart the outery, 
“My Lord and my God!” 
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GERMAN CONSTANCY. 
{From the London Spectator.] 


HERE 1s one quality in this German Army 

this this marvelous weapon which the Hohen- 
zolierns have forged and reforged for a hun- 
dred years till it is to other armies what a Damas- 
cus scimitar is to a regulation sword, which has 
scarcely yet received the admiration it deserves, 
and that isits constancy. It is a quality other than 
courage, a quality which supplements and intensi- 
fies courage, upon which German leaders rely when, 
as at Speicheren, they order charges with compara- 
tively small forces, because the constant renewal of 
attack bewilders and daunts the most determined 
foe. Such tactics in a French army would be ruin- 
ous, and with any army except the German they 
would be fullof risk. It would be dangerous with 
other troops to order, as has been done before Paris, 
that the men first attacked shall retreat on the main 
body, or, as before Metz, that a regiment shall hold 
its position, whatever happens, until supports 
arrive. Nothing but absolute confidence in the con- 
stancy of the men thus devoted, certainty that they 
will not yield until they are dead, could make it 
safe, or wise, or even possible to invest Metz or Paris 
as Von Molte has had the daring to do—to surround 
ten men in a clump, as it were, by ten men in a line. 
Even with such men as the Germans the arrange- 
ment shows a trace of contempt for the enemy, and 
with soldiers less constant it would be ruinous. We 
venture to say, in no spirit of boastfulness, that if 
the men inside Metz or Paris were Englishmen or 
Americans—men, that is, of the Teutonic merits and 
demerits; or Irishmen—that is, men who once in 
actior rise out of themselves into higher beings, 
Von Moltke’s daring would yet be condemned by 
the event. As it was, when at Grandes Tappes the 
French for once exhibited the old furia Francese— 
the terrible passion for victory which has built up 
French reputation—the Kummer Brigade had to 
place their backs to the wall, accept the situation, 
and die there, to save the besiegers from a greater 
disaster. They did it; and we question if any other 
troops ‘would, unless clearly aware, and indeed 
clearly told, that they were fighting as a forlorn 
hope,—were to die for a great end. The Hohenzol- 
lerns seem to have brigades in which each man 
shows the forlorn-hope spirit, which is in its essence 
not courage, for the man may be despairing, but 
constancy in its highest military development. .. . 
The same thing is being witnessed before Paris. 
The besieging army strikes all observers as being 
stretched out in a line dangerously weak. It is 
acknowledged that if any one corps were attacked 
in great force, it would be “hours” before the 
corps to right and left of it could lend it effi- 
eient aid; yet Von Moltke is not afraid, he knows 
to a certainty that the corps attacked will die 
there before it will yield, and the invest- 
ment being a necessity, he runs the needful risk. 
The winter is coming, the communications are 
long, the Germans are beginning to suffer heavily 
from sickness, tedium, and homesickness—all Ger- 
man letters refer to this latter evil—but there are no 
complaints, no shrinkings, none of those “ murmurs” 
which in a camp of Southern soldiers would conipel 
their leaders to arash attack to “ keep up thespirits 
of their men.” They have to endure, and they en- 
dure, with a cool, patient constancy, to which the 
only drawback seems to be that it solidifies some- 
times into a callousness which is as near cruelty 9s 
the Northern temperament will admit, and though 
it has not the vileness of cruelty, has many of its ef- 
fects. There is something almost Scotch in the way 





waste of gunpowder and shells from the fort, as if it 
were a “ sinful wasting of the maircies” rather than 
a source of danger to themselves. An army wholly 
of Lowland Scotchmen would be amazingly like 
them in everything except the recklessness with 
which they seem to order executions. No Southern 
army would ever show this peculiar temper, this 
quiet endurance of the inevitable, as if, for example, 
Von Moltke had ordered a supply of hail in further- 
ance of his plans; and no army of any kind, unless 
discipline had become at oncea conviction and @ 
habit. Whatever the result of this war, one thing, 
at least, is certain, that the most efficient army which 
ever yet appeared in the world has been formed by 
a State in which no officer or soldier under tifty ever 
saw ashot fired inanger. Itisan army of English 
navvies educated and disciplined into utter self- 
control. 


MISTAKES ABOUT MONEY. 
(From Zion’s Herald.} 


ION, the philosopher, once told a miser, “ You 
do not possess your wealth, but your wealth 
possesses you.”’ There is extant an example of 
prayer, by the best of heathen philosophers—Sooc- 
rates—bearing mostly on the same subject: ‘ O be- 
loved Pan, and all ye gods of this place, grant me to 
become beautiful in the inner man, and that what- 
ever outward things I may have, may be at peace 
with those within. May I deem the wise man rich, 
and may I have such a portion of gold as none but a 
prudent man can either bear or employ. Do we need 
anything else, Pheedrus? For myself, I have prayed 
enough.” . Fewmen ever attain a just com- 
petence without apparently losing their capacity to 
appreciate it. Some sinister power seems to play 
fantastic tricks with their calculations, and they 
think they see more need than ever of additional re- 
sources; their competence must be made secure by 
excessive surplusages ; these again multiply the con- 
tingencies of fortune, and must themselves be forti- 
fied by still additional securities; and thus the pas- 
sion for gain goes on until the strongest transmuta- 
tion takes place in the very reason of the man; his 
selfishness virtually defeats itself by losing tne real 
advantages of wealth, for wealth itself. The sinister 
power, which has been playing its fantastic tricks 
with him, becomes astern and terrible Nemesis, puts 
out his eyes, and leads him blindly on, overburdened 
with treasure, while denying him the very enjoy- 
ments for which alone it is desirable. His shrewd- 
ness in making money remains; it will most pro- 
bably increase ; but it becomes an anomaly among 
the mental capacities; it is shrewdness against wis- 
dom; it is logic without reasoning; money, which 
is only a means, becomes an end—an overtopping, 
all-consuming end. It crowds life with cares and 
anxiety, instead of relieving them; and the really 
poor victim of the irrational passion at last dies 
amidst unused accumulations which have only 
clogged his existence, especially in those most im- 
portant latter years of his life when he has needed 
most repose and clearness of mind, for both the in- 
firmities of this life, and the preparations for the life 
to come. Money-making men have, then, a grave 
liability to watch against. Their besetting passion 
is, perhaps, the most insidious of vices; it coils, like 
a slow, gliding snake, around them, till they are 
wrapped inextricably in its folds. But, on the other 
hand, wealth is one of the grandest advantages, if 
rightly applied. The talent to make it is God-given ; 
they who have that talent should use it to the ut- 
termost as a most precious endowment for the good 
of the world. It promotes business, it gives indus- 
trial occupation to the poor, it prompts invention, 
it advances civilization. Wealth is capital, and there 
can be no grand industrial enterprise, no advanced 
civilization, without capital. Money can have the 
highest consecration ; it can establish grand and per- 
petual institutions of education, of charitable and 
scientific relief to human suffering, of religious prop- 
agandism. Itis astonishing that successful busi- 
ness men donot more generally perceive these, its 
noblest uses! The grateful recognition of commun- 
ities, and of posterity, is a worthy, a virtuous object 
of ambition. What commemorative monuments can 
equal those which rich men can erect to themselves 
in hospitals, colleges, church edifices, public libra- 
ries? In these it has been justly observed, they may 
live on, ages after death, a more effective life than 
they ever had in the flesh, and with ever-augment- 
ing rewards in eternity. Many a man of wealth 
would give his fortune for the fame of a De Vinci, a 
Rapheel, or a Michael Angelo, but money cannot buy 
genius; it may however, buy something better— 
higher usefulness, and equally enduring and more 
grateful remembrance in the heart of the world. 
How cana Christian capitalist forego such possibil- 
ities ? 
THE ABSTRACT WOMAN, 
(From the Nation.) 


NOTHER of these imaginary types rapidly 
growing up here among ourselves is Woman; 

not woman as we all see her and know her, and as 
the world has known her since the dawn of history, 
buta Woman of the mind, whose subordination to 
man, in the family and in society, and exclusion 
from politics, have been the great, if not the sole, 
cause why the People and the Republic have hitherto 
failed in putting a complete end to human misery. 
Woman it is, now, whose participation in affairs is 
to bring our criminal jurisprudence to perfection, 
banish corruption from our politics, vice from our 
streets, inefficiency from our public service, and, in 
short, save modern society from all the evils which 
most afflict it. If youask where this woman is to 
be found, you find that she has never been embodied 
in the flesh; she is an abstraction made up of the 
attributes of various remarkable women—of Miss 
Cobbe’s intellectual power, Mrs. Josephine Butler’s 
electioneering talent, Mrs. Cady Stanton’s dignity, 
Miss Susan Anthgny’s activity, Mrs. Howe's élo- 
quence, Queen Victoria’s domestic virtués, and the 
administrative ability of divers Hindoo princésses ; 
and we are asked to believe that, when this combi- 
nation is brought to bear eg our affairs, we shall 
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Literature and Art. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


APOLEON has found a champion, and Swin- 
burne an imitator, in the person of Edward 
St. John Brennan, an unsuccessful aspirant to the 
English House of Commons, who has recently found 
the air of Italy more congenial than that of his 
native clime. Mr. Brennan calls his new work A 
Lamentation on Republican France; and in the 
Dedication to His Imperial Majesty, Napoleon IT1., 
the author styles himself as a ‘“‘humble and very 
obedient servant” of that most mightily-fallen per- 
sonage. It is no an apologist, however, that Mr. 
Brennan commends himself to our notice; but rather 
for his unconscious, or perhaps we might say his 
flagrantly open imitation of the mannerisms of a 
poet who, despite grave faults, has—what Mr. B. 
eminently lacks—genius, Here, for example, is his 
apostrophe to the Committee of Public Safety: 
“In the eve yeshall raise your red eyes 
Republican, bloodshot and dim, 
Ye shail raise them to stare at the pomp 
Wherein ye would each supplant him,— 
Him, your lord by the grace of your God, 
Lord of France by its people’s wi!l. 
But at dawn ye shall see all your hopes 
Like grass on a sterile hill 
Sun-stricken and dead, and delivered 
To reapers to garner and spoil, 
To burn and to purge as with fire 
Fed to fierceness with blood as with oil.” 

As something in the style of Rejected Addresses, 
the quotation might pass for clever, but Mr. Bren- 
nan does not intend to be either parodist or copyist. 
That Napoleon will eventually return to his throne, 
and that France will eagerly welcome him, we are 
assured in another passage, which is all the more 
burlesque, in that it is most serious in intention: 

“ Cry aloud with a subtle-struck grief, 

For thy lover, the lord of thy life, 

Cry aloud! lest thou woo him in blood, 
And regret thy divorcement in strife. 

He shall press thee with joy to his bosom, 
Clasp thy lips with an arrogant kiss, 

And endow thee with summer-wreathed hours 
And nights of a somnolent peace. 

— James Russell Lowell has also found a eopyist 
whose sample work appeared in a recent number 
the Independent. Our American bard has been 
more fortunate, however, in hisimitator. Mr. Homer 
Biglow, named after Parson Wilbur of East Jaalam, 
and claiming to be son of Hosea Biglow, writes lines 
which certainly beara neighborly resemblance to the 
dialetic peculiarities which gave his father no little 
fame in Biglow Papers. Whether he has succeeded 
in reproducing the spirit of Hosea, is too delicate a 
question for us to care to solve. 


— Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. have 
in press and will publish in January, a History of the 
Common School System of the State of New York, by 
8.8. Randall. The author made a fine reputation as 
Superintendent of Education in this city, and his 
large experience in the working of the School Sys- 
tem throughout the State, extending as it does over 
thirty years, peculiarly fitted him for the task which 
he has now nearly brought to a close. 


— “Oliver Optic,” the pen name of William T. 
Adams, of Boston, lately visited Hans Christian 
Andersen, and this is his account of the interview: 
““We found Mr. Andersen at home, in his study, hard 
at work upon a new story. He gaye usa very cor- 
dial welcome, and soon made us feel quite at home 
in his presence. He is tall, rather round-shouldered, 
with iron-gray hair. He is not handsome; but when 
he emiles it makes one love him, for it is so genial 
and pleasant that the smile seems to come right up 
from a soul overrunning with sweet affection for all 
the human race. He is very'earnest in his manner, 
and frequently grasped our hands with botb of his 
when we said anything that pleased him—as, that 
his books were so extensively read and appreciated 
in the United States. He invited us to visit the 
observatory on the top of his house, where he pointed 
out the various parts of the city and harbor; but we 
are afraid we looked at him more than at the objects 
to which he so kindly called our attention. He is 
perfectly simple and childlike in his manner.” 


BOOKS. 


Why and How. Why the Chinese Emigrate, and 
the Means eu Adopt Jor the Purpose of Reaching 
America. By Russet, H. Conwetu. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1871. 

The Chinese question may not, after all, be the 
most urgent question of to-day, but it certainly 
stands in the front rank of secondary issues. Who- 
ever contributes really fresh and trustworthy know- 
ledge upon this vexed subject, may rest tolerably 
sure of a large and generous hearing. Nothing, 
therefore, could have been more opportune than the 
appearance of Why and How. Its author, Col. Con- 
well, is clearly a man with whom old prejudices have 
no weight,—who unites to a sound judgment a quick 
eye and ear, anda mind in which the generalizing 
faculty is predominant. He has had large opportu- 
nities for studying Chinese character, not merely in 
California, but in native cities. He knows the class 
from which immigrants are drawn almost as well as 
Mayhew knew the London poor, and it is not too 
much to say that in grouping the results of practical 
and personal observation, he has succeeded in mak- 
ing a book which is absorbingly interesting, and at 
the same time unusually instructive. 

According to Mr. Conwell, the preponderating 
cause of the Chinese migration is a pressure from 
within. The Government, which drew forth the 
eloquent eulogies of Mr. Burlingame, so far from 
being the perfect and symmetrical political organism. 
which its code would indicate, is really corrupt te 
the core. There is no honor in tho army, no protec- 
tion in the courts, no security to property nor life. 
Competitive examinations area farce. The right to 
appeal to the Emperor is an empty pretence. The 
whole country is given over to a tyranny which 
prostrates honest industry and affords a perpetual 








premium on shiftlessness and vice. The effect of 
this mismanagement is seen especially in the agri- 
cultural districts. The grand roads of the old empire 
have fallen into decay. The most fertile regions are 
now all but abandoned, and strange as it may seem, 
labor, which has been supposed to be a drug, is actu- 
ally scarce in China.. Whoever has read that por- 
tion of Carey’s Political ,Economy, which treats of 
India, will be prepared to understand this curious 
paradox. Addei to this, the religion of the masses 
is one of crude nature-worship, tantamount indeed 
to Shamanism. Dense ignorance, and the dim sense 
of hardship and wrong which the common people 
endure, have led them intoa superstitious conviction 
that a mysterious fatality overhangs the soil, from 
which there can be no relief save in the appearance 
of wonderful signs. These signs as yet fail them, 
and an impression has been created that their only 
safety isin temporary flight to foreign lands. Oppres- 
sion, therefore, is the main impulse of the present 
Chinese movement. The desire of money has, of 
course, due weight; yet for reasons not usually 
rightly apprehended. In the first place, the labor- 
ing Chinese are not avaricious or greedy for wages. 
In their great cities the demand for skilled workmen 
much exceeds the supply, but one never hears of 
“‘strikes.”’ In San Francisco two celestial servants 
worked for months side by side, one getting sixteen 
collars and the other twenty-five, but the poorly 
paid employé used no effort to find other and more 
lucrative work. What really impels the Chinese to 
seek for a larger degree of wealth, is the wish to buy 
back their families from slavery, to ornament the 
tomb of their ancestors, or to avert the displeasure 
of the Gods. 

An inevitable inference from this fact is that we 

must give up our theory that ultimately the Chinese 
will come to exact equal wages with the Caucasian. 
On the other hand Mr. Conwell assures us that the 
notion that these singular people prefer a diet of 
rats, cats, and the like is wholly incorrect. Nothing 
but extreme poverty has lead them to do this at 
rome, and with living wages their choice of food is 
quite akin to our own. As tothe probable future 
volume of immigration, Mr. Conwell calmly assures 
us that if the confidence now felt in Americans 
should continue to increase in the ratio of the past 
few years, ‘‘we may have as many millions a year 
cothing across to us from China as there are tens of 
thousands now.’’ Nothing can prevent it except 
hostile legislation on this side the water, or a revolu- 
tion and entire rehabiliaticn in government on the 
other. 
We have dwelt already too long upon what we 
could not but think was the most instructive posi- 
tions of Why and How. It would be unjust to the 
author, however, to fail to add that of what is most 
readable in his book we have as yet said nothing. His 
analysis of Chinese character is unusually luminous 
and suggestive. His descriptions of the growth and 
phases of Coolie traffic are specially excellent, and 
his account of the new God, Ward, to whom much 
of the influx to this country is attributed, forms 
one of the most entertaining chapters in the volume. 
Nothing, indeed, is wanting in Mr. Conwell’s book, 
for a clear apprehension of every feature of his sub- 
ject. He explains the entire system of contracts, 
and follows the immigrant from his native rice-fields 
to the priest, to the local elder, to the Hong Kong 
bdéarding-houses, past the scrutiny of the American 
government agent, into the steerage, and across the 
Pacific. Itisa dreary and sickening story, but the 
author’s vivacity never forsakes him, and the reader 
attains an insight into the darker, as well as brighter 
phases of this anomalous traffic,—such as no other 
work affords. We have only to remark, in closing, 
that Mr. Conwell is a profound humanitarian, and 
that not the least merit of his book isits broad Chris- 
tian spirit and its genuine nobility of speech. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Nature’s Aristocracy (Boston: Lee & Shepard), 
outlines some of the experiences, struggles and suf- 
ferings of the under-paid and the hard-bestead 
classes of American society. Its author, Miss Jennie 
Collins, writes from a head full of sad knowledge, 
and a heart burning with sympathy; and if her 
words are at times high-strung and bitter, it is some- 
thing, at least that the cruel things she has seen and of 
which she speaks with frankness, have not inspired 
that passive cynicism which is a thousand times 
worse than the utmost acridity of honest indigna- 
tion. She carries us among beggars, apple women, 
boot blacks, newsboys, and the criminal classes. 
Servant girls, journeymen tailors, shop girls, and 
factory employés, each have their separate chapter. 
We see the dark side as those who are wounded and 
beaten down in the battle, see it. The kitchen view 
of the servant question was worth the telling, and 
Miss Collins does not lack for boldness in the narra- 
tion. Her book is a fresh and touching history of 
the heroism, the mutual helpfulness, the severe 
trials successfully overborne, of the poor and hard- 
working portion of the community. Her stories 
move to tears. Thereisno striving after pathos— 
but there are the facts, and the facts, given with a 
Dorie simplicity, are more pathetic and pitiful than 
the most moving chapters of romance. What we 
like best in Miss Collins is that she is unsparing. She 
strikes fearlessly, wherever she perceives a wrong. 
Half her anecdotes relate to the little meannesses of 
the well-to-do, their large and loud charities, and 
their small economies with domestics and “ inferi- 
ors.” These anecdotes are extremely realistic. Their 
subjects are evidently alive in the flesh, and will 
doubtless be greatly exercised by the revelations. 
Yet what would our dear world come to, if now and 
then a daring Nathan did not rise up with his testi- 
mony? If Miss Collins tells the trath—what harm? 
If she exaggerates, if she gives wild gossip for genu- 
ine fact, her sins are only too sure to find her out. 
And certainly it is a righteous and just thing that 
the class which does not own newspapers, or publish 
books, or write tractates proving the everlasting 
harmony between labor and capital, should have 
just such a chance for a fair hearing which this beau- 
tifully printed volume of Nature's Aristocracy 





affords them. 


Porter’ & Coates) contains a publisher’s preface 
which is at once so tersely brief and so thoroughly 
to the point that we are under irresistible compul- 
sion to print itin full. “The original drawings,” it 
says, ‘‘of this series of chromo illustrations of ‘dear 
Old Mother Goose,’ the favorite of our nursery days, 
the burden of whose songs so often recurs to us in 
mature years, were not designed for the public eye, 
but as a birthday gift from a loving daughter to her 
father, who occupies one of the highest positions in 
the United States Government. Even his judicial 
gravity might well beshaken by the exquisite humor 
of some of these sketches, while connoisseurs admired 
their grace and spirit, and urged her to allow them 

to be published. At last, at the urgent solicitation 

of a prominent banker—the Colbert of our day—she 
consented, aud the Publishers now present it to the 
public as nearly a facsimile of the original as the art 
can produce, and a favorable specimen of American 

chromo-lithography.’’ That Messrs. Porter & Coates 

are more than justified in their modest claim of the 
excellence of their own part of the work, no one 

who understands the diffiqulty of such a reproduc- 

tion can fail to allow. To say that it is the absolute 

beau ideal of chromo-lithography would be perhaps 

an injustice to the future, but the art at the present 

time has no superior or equal example of conscien- 

tious preparation and perfect execution. The draw- 

ings themselves are exceedingly happy, full of quiet 

humor, with racy side touches and piquant sugges- 

tions that are all the better because vaguely outlined. 

Each illustration might be studied in turn with the 

utmost critical minuteness. The title page is some- 

thing unique; its liliputian character-sketches of old 

Mother Goose reminiscences being real gems of pen- 

ciling. Perhaps the finely original drawing in re 

“Old Tuskummik, Medicine Man” is, of all others, 

the most delightfully funny, and inimitably gro- 

tesque. But admirable in every pout as is the book 

itself,—justifying indeed the most glowing eulogy— ; 
the circumstances of its origin are what especially 

commends it tous. High culture and the essential 

refinements of artistic feeling and literary taste have 

heretofore been found rather in monarchical than 

in what are sometimes called republican courts. 

Our public men and our very rich men are not apt 

to show themselves the patrons or the friends of lit- 

erature and its cognate arts. That two justly emi- 

nent Americans as the Preface of the book intimates 

find it not derogatory to dignity to lend their aid in 

its appearance, is therefore a wholesome sign, and an 

example which we cannot but believe will exert a 

wholesome influence. 


Life and Letters of Louis Moreau Gottschalk. 
By Octavia Henset. (Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co.) 
This little volume, which is uniform in size and 
style with Mendelssohn’s Letters and the similar 
musical publications of a few years past, is a love 
offering by a pupil to the memory of her “dear mas- 
ter and friend.” Whatever relates to this distin- 
guished pianist—who is perhaps the only distinc- 
tively American pianist which this country has pro- 
duced—must be of special interest to all Americans, 
and notably so to those who have ever heard him 
perform. Miss Hensel writes with the fervor of an 
enthusiast, weaving much of romance int» her story, 
and clothing the memory of her musical idol and 
friend with much that a more prosaic public may 
not freely accept, But the book is nevertheless full 
of interesting information, related in a very attrac- 
tive style, and exhibits the social, as well as the 
artistic life of Gottschalk in a way that cannot fail 
to interest. Many letters of the composer are here 
published, besides tributes from his intimate friend 
George William Warren and others. We have en- 
joyed the volume exceedingly. 


Puck's Nightly Pranks. (Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers.) The silhouette illustrations of Paul Konewka 
which adorn the pages of this pamphlet, form its 
mostattractive feature; for the accompanying trans- 
lations from German rhymes do not adequately 
explain the ideas of the artist. The translator, in 
fact, seems to have overshot the mark in following 
too closely a certain quaintness of idiom which is all 
very well in German, but excepting in special cases 
is not acceptable in English. Fortunately, however, 
the designs explain themselves and give a genyine 
artistic value to the work, The skill with which 
Konewka depicts facial expression and muscular 
action with such simple means is truly admirable. 
His silhouettes, too, afford excellent models for stu- 
dents of drawing, and the time spent in carefully 
copying a set of his designs would be amply repaid 
by the education which eye and hand would assur- 
edly receive. 

Mr. J. Smith Homans, Jr., has prepared a vol- 
ume entitled The Commercial Laws of the States 
(New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co.), which presents 
in a compendious and well-arranged form, a com- 
plete summary of the several State laws relating to 
arrest, assignment, attachment, collections, dower, 
deeds, homesteads, stay laws, partnership, rights of 
married women, etc,, etc. The synopses are written 
in common-sense language, and the classification is 
such as to make the book easy for reference. Of the 
great value of such a compilation not only to the 
merchant, but to all.trades and professions, nothing 
need be said: Ina hundred ways it affords a sure 
guide, where legal advice is either not present, or is 
obtained at too great cost. 


In The Woman and Her Accusers (New York: 


for the New York Midnight Mission. His arguments, 
though opening up no fresh ground, strike to the 
eenter of the question; and his suggestions regard- 
ing right methods of approach to the class which he 
seeks to elevate and retrieve, are exceedingly sensi- 
ble and well-put. No reader can examine this neatly 
printed volume without a conviction that the charity 
which it upholds, commends itself not only to the 
open purse of those who live in the metropolis, but 
to the Christian and the philanthropist throughout 
all sections of our,common land. 


The Rollo and Lucy Books of Poetry, by Jacos 
Asnogr (Dodd & Mead, New York), form a series of 





Mother Goose in her New Dress (Philadelphia: | 


Pliny F. Smith), Dr. Muhlenberg pleads eloquently‘ 





| three handsomely bound duodecimo volumes, con- 
taining a number of rhymes and poeins, selected and 
original, for the amusement and instruction of chil- 
dren. Itis evident that the series has been editcl 
with considerable care, and while we miss some 
time-honored favorites, such for instance as The 
Spider and the Fly, we find much that is new to us 
and well calculated to interest very young people. 
The series is graduated for children of different ages, 
and in the third volume we find selections from 
poems which will always be regarded as among the 
gems of literature. It is well known that many 
children learn words when they are rythmically ar- 
ranged, more easily than in any other form, and 
these books may be made quite valuable as a means 
of instruction as well as amusement. 


Alfred Old-fellow’s Way to Success series (New 
York: Leavitt & Allen Bros.) comprises turee dis- 
tinct volumes, each of which evill be a rare treat to 
the boys. Uncle Nat is a story of trapping, fishing, 
ang camping out. Joe Nichols, or Difficulties Over- 
come, is a glimpse at counterfeiting, bar-room/ life 
andsburglary in y-hich Joe appears partly as a detec- 
tive. Way to Success, which gives name to the series, 
tells how Tom Randall, by diligence, fidelity, and 
deserved good fortune, becomes a prosperous mer- 
chant and the son-in-law of his former employer. 
The books are written with great liveliness, and the 
author, with fine tact contrives to turn the most 
realistic phases of life into instruments of moral 
instruction. Earnest, while vivacious, these little 
volumes are so filled with a frank, generous, open- 
air religion that_they will be like unsuspected mis- 
sionaries to the young people. 


Aunt Mattie’s Librury is a little box of four 
bright little volumes, published by Messrs. Gould & 
Lincoln of Boston. The books are entitled Merry 
Christmas, Sunday Schools, Fun and Profit, Drift- 
ing Goodward, and are just such clever, inter- 
esting child-reading as might be expected from the 


fauthor of that successful little series called the 


Play-School Stories. To ‘write “with a moral” 
for children, and at the same time to keep their 
uneasy little minds so interested that they enjoy the 
dose, moral and all, is not given to all writers who 
attempt it. So that when one succeeds (and fortu- 
nately the number is increasing year by year) it isa 
fact worth making a note of. Aunt Mattic’s 
Library is something that children will read; and, 
if they read, they cannot help getiing fresh ideas 
and pure, wholesome instruction from it. 
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CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO.,NEW YORK.—Songs of Home. Selected 
from many sources. (Illustrated). 1871. Strength and Skill. 
(lustrated Library of Wonders). By Charles Russell. 1871. 
J. B. LipPENcott & Co., Philadelphia.—Enchanting and En- 
chanted. By Mrs.:A.L. WisTAR. 1871. (Illustrated). Ronald 
Bannerman’s Boyhood. By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 1871. 
(illustrated). 
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By Series). Price $3. 
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Year of My Life. By GRACE MIDDLEBROOK. 1870. (New 
Prize Series). , : 

T. B. PETERSON & Co., Philadelphia.—The Dead Secret. By 
WILEIB COLLINS. Price 0 cents. A Rent ina Cloud. By 
CHARLES LEVER. Price 50 cents. Major Jones’ Courtship, 
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D. LotHrop & Co., Boston.—Lute Falconer. By FLORENCE 
GOULD. 1871. Ruthie Shaw or the Good Girl. By SopHILA 
HOMESPUN. 1870. Hours of Christian Devotion. Translated 
from the German. By Dr* A. THOLUCK. 1871. 
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MCLOUGHLIN BROTHERS, New York.—Nast’s Almanac for 1871. 

L&E & SHEPARD, Boston.—Nature’s Aristocracy. By Miss JENNIB 
COLLINS. 1871. Planeand Plank. By OLIVER Optic. 1871. 
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SOPHIE May. 1871. (Little Prudy’s Flyaway Series). 
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TAINE. 1870. Translated by J. DURAND. Episodes and Lyric 
Pieces. By ROBERT KELLY WEEKS. 1870. 

AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, New York.—Missionary 
Anecdotes. (Illustrated). 

AMERICAN TRACT SocrETY, New York.—The Child’s History of 
Daniel. Price 75 cents. The Child Pictures. Price 25 cents. 
‘Peter Midler. Price 35 cents. 

A. 8. BARNES & Co., New York.—The Metric System. By CHARLES 
DAvigEs, LL.D. 1871. Price $1.50. Holbrook’s Quartet and 
Chorus Choir. By Joskpn P. HOLBROOK. 1871. Price $3. 

T. ELLWOOD ZELL, New York.—The Popular Encyclopedia. No. 48 
Price 50 cents. 

C.C. CHATFIELD, New Haven.—The Hypothesis of Evolution. By 
Prof. EDWARD D.Copg. 1870. (University Series, No. 4). 

D. APPLETON & Co., New York.—The Song of the Sower. By Wur- 
LIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 1871. (Illustrated). 

LrTeLL, & GAY, Boston.—Against Time. By ALEX. INNES 
SHAND. Price 75 cents. 

Leavitt & ALLEN, Brothers, New York.—Dificulties Overcome, 
Way to Success, Uncle Nat. By ALFRED OLDFELLOW. 1870, 
3 vols. (Way to Success Series). ‘ 

IvESON, TAYLOR, BLAKEMAN & Co., New York.—The Atmos- 
pheric System Developed. By THOMAS B. BUTLER. 1870. 
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-AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


HE sharp contempt or utter indifference with 
which a demagogue’s recent tirade against 
England was received, shows how much public 
feeling on this subject has cooled from its former 
heated and sensitive state. But there still exists 
among us an element of resentment, if not of posi- 
tive ill-will, toward England, which we believe is 
not only out of proportion to facts in the case, 
but the very reverse of the feeling whicha large 
and true view of things would inspire. 

As to the immediate subject of difference be- 
tween the two countries, there are two things 
which it seems to us are not sufficiently borne 
in mind by Americans. The first is, that the 
wrong on England’s part which hurt us most, was 
one that admits of no tangible redress. That wrong 
was one to feeling. It was not the loss of mer- 
chant vessels, it was not even the moral aid to the 
Confederate cause, that sank deepest ; it was the 
want of sympathy from the people nearest to us in 
blood in our hour of greatest trial. Not the acts, but 
the spirit of unfriendliness, sank deep and still 
rankles. Now, forsuch a grievance, in the nature of 
things, there can be no specific and formal atone- 
ment. Can we ask England, through her Cabinet 
or embassador, to make an apology and ask par- 
don for not having sympathized with us? Clearly 
enough this wound—and it was a deep one—must 
be healed by far different and more delicate 
means; and the vague but strong expectation 
which prevails, that we can some day and in 
some form geta full requital from the English 
government for everything, is unreasonable. 
For tangible injuries we can justly insist on re- 
dress at their hands; for the greater injury of past 
unfriendliness, we can only look for satisfaction 
in a changed sentiment toward us among the 
whole English people. That such a change has 
long been in steady progress, we have abundant 
evidence; and it ought to be met, on our hart, 
by a magnanimity too large-hearted to dwell on 
an unchangeable past. 

Aguin, as to the real character of that past, as to 
the sentiment of England during our war, the 
judgment of our people has been somewhat severe. 
We have hardly made sufficient allowance for the 
misunderstanding, the ignorance, that had so 
much to do with the first attitude toward us of 
the English people. In reality, the great mass of 
them were a long time in learning the real mean- 
ing of our struggle. Its bearing upon slavery did 
not become clear to them until the war was half 
over; and, indeed, can we greatky wonder, remem- 
bering the official position of our Government 
before emancipation was proclaimed, and the cloud 
that so long enveloped this aspect of our cause 1n 
the eyes of all not among us? The relation of the 
States and the Union was so little understood, the 
underlying motives of the Rebellion so dimly per- 
ceived, that most Englishmen were at first, and 
for a very long time, completely in the dark as to 
what the war meant. 

We do not say that this ignorance itself was 
altogether excusable; but it and the feelings 
which sprung from it ought surely to be visited 
with a very different judgment from the hostility 
that is open-eyed and intelligent. The class in 
England, who knowing that our fight was for na- 
tional integrity, and for freedom, took part against 
us, was extremely small. Over against it was the 
staunch friendship of the thorough Liberals, and 
the profound sympathy of the intelligent working- 
men. Between the two was the great mass of the 
English people, slow in perception, muddled and 
mistaken at first ; but, as the meaning of the con- 
test became clearer, drifting away from its first in- 
clinations, toward a sympathy for the North, which 
only needed further education fo become ardent. 
' Now, for us to forget this mixed and shifting state 
) of things in England, and cling solely to the fact 


that the nation was not heartily our friend, would 
be as unreasonable and narrow as was the very 
blindness on their part which aroused Our anger. 

But over and beyond the whole question of 
England’s past or present attitude toward us, there 
is a wider view to be taken. 

It is a natural impulse to gauge a man or a 
nation solely by their treatment of us. But that 


is a narrow and unworthy standard. Suppose 


England has misunderstood us, suppose she has 
wronged us, does that cover the whole ground on 
which our feelings toward her are tb be deter- 
mined? Let us get away from that stand point 
altogether. What is England in herself? What 
is her character, what her tendencies? Is she on 
the whole, as a nation, working in the world for 
light and liberty, for conscience and religion, for 
civilization and Christianity? Is she advancing 
in the line of what is best in our own develop- 
ment? 

We see not how any thoughtful man can fail to 
recognize the fact that €ngland is doing noble 
work for humanity. A higher spirit lives in 
her politics, her churches, her social move- 
ments, her literature, than can easily be found 
elsewhere. We instinctively judge her by a 
higher moral standard than we apply to her 
Continental neighbors. She is in character far 
nearer America than is any other nation. Our 
freedom sprung from her freedom ; her religion is 
our religion; like hopes and aspirations pervade 
both peoples; the same great teachers speak to 
both from past ages; the union of race between us 
is not so close as the inner likeness of nature. Let 
a typical American and Englishman come to- 
gether, and they find a whole world of common 
sympathies. * The differences between them are 
hardly more than enough to intensify their mutual 
appreciation and enjoyment. Theidentity of their 
language hardly exceeds the community of ideas 
which makes them at home together. 


Nor is this all; the characteristic growth and 
development of England at present is in the line 
of the best impulses of the two nations. Ifany 
one doubts this, let him look at the most striking 
phenomena of English society. What was the last 
great political i sue on which an Administration 
triumphed? It was that of ecclesiastical justice to a 
people alien in feeling and in race. Thewhole Irish 
difficulty is a legacy of past generations, and the 
best statesmanship of England is being devoted 
td its solution through justice united with order. 
The last great act of Parliament was a compre- 
hensive measure for national education. The 
whole political movement for a generation has 
been toward a steady, safe extension of political 
rights. Or, turn to social questions; how long is 
it since we learned from Thomas Hughes what 
advance had been made in the great difficul- 
ties between capital and labor, hoy mutual under- 
standing was displacing the old warfare, and co- 
operation and courts of arbitration were doing 
their great and peaceful work? Those revela- 
tions brought to some of us a little useful humility, 
at finding what novices our own people yet were 
in such matters by comparison. Or, look at the 
religious aspect of England. Do not such men 
among the Dissenters as Spurgeon and Newman 
Hall represent the very elements of practical, 
evangelical religion to which we hold? Take the 
Church of England,—we are familiar enough with 
the fact of its divisions, but do we know what 
noble elements are represented in all its great par- 
ties? The merits of the Evangelical wing we are 
somewhat familiar with; but the opposite division, 
the High Church party, is largely inspired by a 
nobility of motive and sincere zeal to which its 
peculiar doctrines ought not to blind us. There 
are in its ranks a host of men whose pure lives 
and earnest devotion are among the best fruits of 
Christianity. And the Broad Churchmen, to 
whatever extremes some of them may have gone, 
have as a body made contributions to Christian 
thought and scholarship, and to maintaining free- 
dom of religious inquiry, which are of the highest 
value to the whole Church. Take it throughout, 
in all its forms, and the religion of England gives 
incomparably better occasion for profound sym- 
pathy with ourselves than that of any other nation 


Jonearth. And itis this, above all, that should bind 


the two peoples with hooks of steel. When 
Southern Europe is vibrating between Ultramon- 
tanism and infidelity, and Germany is drifting 
into religious indifference, the two great represen- 
tatives of pure and earnest Christianity should be 
joined in heart as never were two brothers. 

It isa first principle of life to know one’s friends, 
andstand by them. Most of all does this hold good 
in times of disturbance and conflict. And in the 
great effort of the world to rise to higher things, in 
themighty struggle between good and evil in whose 
dawn we seem to stand, it would be worst sin and 
folly for the men and nations that seek the Right 
to fall at variance among themselves. For Eng- 
lahd and her larger self across the Atlantic to be 
at feud at such a time, over any old quarrel of the 
past, would be worse than for an army to mutiny 
on the eve of battle. Let us not, by word or deed, 
or thought, promote such a catastrophe as this 
would be. The two great peoples are one at heart; 
let them seek to know each other, let each be mag- 
nanimous and true to itself, and we shall see a no- 
bler alliance than diplomatist ever planned, .a 
union born of nature and blessed of God. 





“Honor TO wHoM Honor.”—The French have 
won more respect since their crushing disasters 





than for along time before. We do not believe 


a 








that their late victories in the field can materially 
break the success of the Germans. But we are 
compelled to admire the courage which makes 
head after all seemed hopeless. Still more do we 
admire the vigor which seems to have repressed 
internal revolt, in Paris, in the armies, and in the 
Southern cities; and to have mustered the best 
remaining strength of the nation for a last effort. 
It still remains to be proved that it was not a mis- 
take to prolong resistance ; but, mistaken or not, 
bravery which rises above defeat, discipline de- 
veloped amid rout, will always and justly win ad- 
miration. For the present display of these quali- 
ties, credit should partly be given to the whole 
French people. But quite as much is due, we 
think, not to “ Republican government ”—a curious 
misnomer for the present administration in France 
—but to the two men worthy to be rulers whom 
the occasion has brought forward—Gambetta and 
Trochu. 





MR. HOAR’S NATIONAL EDUCA- 
, TIONAL BILL. 


{ye state of things which Mr. Hoar’s bill pr6- 
poses to remedy, was considered in the 
Christian Union last week. 


The immediate design of the Bill is to secure 
the establishment and support of a sufficient 
number of public schools for the elementary in- 
struction of every child of the nation. If the 
states which have not already done so will do 
this of their own accord, well; if not, then the 
Bill would have the duty devolve upon the nation. 
It directs that, in such an emergency, a school 
superintendent for the defaulting states shall be 
appointed by the National Government, and that 
all the machinery of local education shall be put 
in operation by Federal authority, the cost to be 
assessed upon the people of the state. It provides 
for the appointment of a school inspector for each 
Congressional district, and local superintendents 
for smaller school districts. The number and po- 
sition of the schools to be established in each dis- 
trict is left pretty much to-the discretion of the 
local superintendent. The instruction prescribed 
embraces merely reading, writing, spelling, arith- 
metic, geography, and the history of the United 
States. In regard to religious instruction, the 
dubious provision of the new English law is 
adopted, forbidding all instruction “ calculated to 
favor the distinctive tenets of any religious sect.” 
This exclusion of specific religious teaching is in- 
tended to be atoned for by the eleventh section, 
which, in language worthy of a Fourth-of-July 
oration, provides: “That it shall be the duty of 
all instructors of youth to exert their best endeav- 
ors to impress on the minds of children and youth 
committed to their care and instruction, the prin- 
ciples of piety and justice, and a sacred regard 
for truth, love of their country, of liberty, hu- 
manity and universal benevolence, sobriety, in- 
dustry and frugality, chastity, moderation, and 
temperance, and those other virtues which are 
the ornaments of human society, and the basis 
upon which a republican constitution is founded ; 
and it shall be the duty of such instructors to en- 
deavor to lead their pupils, as their ages and ca- 
pacities will admit, into a clear understanding of 
the tendency of the above named virtues, to pre- 
serve and perfect a republican constitution, and 
secure the blessings of liberty, as well as to pro- 
mote their future happiness ; and also to point out 
to them the evil tendency of the opposite vices.” 


The support of the schools is to be provided for 
by a direct tax, to be raised under the same regu- 
lations as the direct war tax. The disbursement 
of the school moneys is to be under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. School inspec- 
tion, with periodical reports, is provided for; and 
the Commissioner of Education is authorized to 
frame and enforce all needful rules and regula- 
tions for the government of schools and teachers. 
The time proposed for the bill to take effect is 
July ist, 1871. In case any state shall engage, be- 
fore that date, to make the required school pro- 
visions, giving due notice to the Federal Govern- 
ment, all proceedings under the law are to be sus- 
pended for twelve months. “If after the expira- 
tion of said twelve months, it shall be proved to the 
satisfaction of the President of the United States 
that there is established in said state a system of 
common schools which provides reasonably, for all 
the children therein who dwell where the popula- 
tion is sufficiently dense to enable schools to be 
maintained, suitable instruction in the aforesaid 
branches, no further steps shall be taken for the 
appointment of officers or the assessment of the 
tax therein ; otherwise, he shall proceed to cause 
said tax to be assessed, and said schools to be es- 
tablished within such state forthwith thereafter.” 


The compulsory and arbitrary character of the 
proposed law will ensure for the bill emphatic and 
lively opposition. If carried at all, it will doubt- 
less be after considerable amendment. It concerns 
a matter as delicate as important, and which 
needs most careful handling. Those who do 
not object to the scheme as an i ment on 
States’ Rights, and who thoroughly believe it the 
duty of the nation to guard itself against ‘the 
evils and dangers of popular ignorance, may rea- 
sonably object to the extreme power which the 
bill devolves on the Commissioner of Education. 
It authorizes him, as we have seen, to frame and 
enforce such regulations as he may see fit for the 
local administration of school government; and 
more objectionable still, it provides for the fur- 


nishing of the schools under the general order of 
the Bureau of Education. The object of this is to 
secure “uniformity” in the schools ; a very doubt- 
ful advantage at best, while it opens the door for 
unlimited jobbery and corruption. We do not 
assert that jobbery and corruption would follow; 
but they have uniformly appeared wherever, an 
attempt has been made to secure uniformity by 
state encroachment. The danger would be far 
greater, and the safeguards no surer, in a national 
system. 





A RAILROAD INCIDENT. 


é ape Bergen Tunnel disturbance afforded a fine 

example of the way in which some of our 
railroad corporations trample on the law and the 
interests of the*public. 

This tunnel is employed by three railway lines, 
on which several hundred trains each day pass to 
and from this city. While suits were pending in 
the courts as to the relative rights of way between 
the Erie Company and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, the employés of the latter proceeded 
last Friday morning to lay a “frog” at the mouth 
of the tunnel, which would secure its use to one 
of their new branch lines. To thwart this, the Erie 
men ran an engine backward and forward over 
the rails so as to interrupt the work. Both sides 
hurried their laborers to the spot, to be prepared 
for violent measures, and soon over two thousand 
workmen were assembled, armed with sledges, 
picks, &c., and ready for a fight. The efforts of 
the police prevented actual collision, but the two 
forces menaced each other throughout the day, 
and all trains were stopped. Gov. Randolph, of 
New Jersey, was summoned to the scene, who 
gave orders for a regiment of militia to be held in 
readiness ; and, after long arguments and explana- 
tions had been made, he wisely decided to allow 
no change whatever from the original state of the 
tracks. The Delaware & Lackawanna men 
yielded, of necessity, and thus the matter ended 
for the time, the blockade of trains being broken 
after ten hours’ continuance. 

qthe extent of the annoyance and positive suffer- 
ing inflicted on travelers by this senseless broil, 
is not to be easily computed. It is probably within 
safe limits to say that ten thousand people were 
stopped on their road by it for part or the wholeof 
aday. Businessmen were kept from their engage- 
ments, women were separated from their families 
without possibility of notice or explanation, trav- 
elers on through routes missed connections and 
lost days in consequence; hundreds were turned 
back altogether by the unpromising state of 
affairs, and hundreds more encountered serious 
trouble and expense in pushing on by private con- 
veyances. In the whole great number there must 
have been numerous cases where the delay brought 
very serious results. Nor was this all, for between 
these great crowds of ignorant and excited work- 
men, a very little matter would have aroused a 
violent and bloody batile. 


The easy-going American public takes such an 
affair very lightly. There was no blood shed, after 
all; the disappointment, trouble, and loss, were 
not of a kind to at once strike the imagination ; 
and as for the bad precedent of the thing, we have 
had too many such precedents, and consequents 
too, to be easily excited by one more. So the affair 
is turned off with a laugh, and the remark “Erie 
isn’t so easily beaten ;” and the same pretty per- 
formance, with additions and improvements, may 
be looked for any day, at the Bergen Tunnel, or 
wherever our railroad kings happen to quarrel 
among themselves. 


If there 1s no criminal law to reach such offend- 
ers, there age civil processes which may be made 
very effectual. Let those who have suffered 
tangible loss by an affair like this, present their 
bills to the companies, and if payment be refused, 
appeal to the courts. Juries are ready enough 
to give justice against corporations in cases like 
this; and an impressive lesson may thus be given 
through that which corresponds to the conscience 
of a railway company—its pocket. And let it be 
remembered that whoever in this way obtains jus- 
tice for himself, does something further—he ren- 
ders valuable service to the cause of public order 
and security. 

As we write, we learn with satisfaction that a 
great number of suits for damages by this deten- 
tion have been brought against the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western—which is held to be the 
more directly responsible for the disturbance. 
We hope the courts will teach them a lesson too 
emphatic to be soon forgotten either by them or 
by other companies. 





A Worp ror Lazypones.—There is one kind 
of total abstinence that stands high in popular 
favor. To see how many persons slip through the 
world without bestowing one thought on what 
most concerns them in it, one might suppose that 
half the race had taken a pledge to abstain from 
all stimulating ideas “as a beverage.” But what 
a pity, to be sure, that God has given us only the 
raw material of knowledge, and that we are 
obliged to work it up by our own mental machin- 
ery! How much more convenient it would be if 
he had written out upon the sky the entire list of 
causes, with their effects set down opposite, like 
the charges of a bill! Then wecould read, instead 
of the general warnings and encouragements 
of Scripture, which require some reflection, the 
definite and complete details involved in any ac- 





tion; such as: so many lies, so much consequent 
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embarassment, so much loss of confidence, so 
much remorse, so much loss of moral strength ; or, 
so much selfishness, so much leaness of soul; so 
much cheerful kindness, so much fat; so much 
faithless worry, so much loss of privilege; so 
much truth, so much peace. What a saving of 
brains, indeed! 


There are multitudes who seem to grudge the 
trouble of working out their own salvation, and 
for whom the faet that God has left them to do it, 
isan abiding mystery. They forget that strength 
can only come from self-help; that, unless there is 
personal development, all that even God can do 
for them will sink them lower in the scale of con- 
temptible weakness. 








THe Papat TEMPORALITIES.—The breezy 
speeches with which our Catholic fellow citizens 
on Sunday last accompanied their adoption of an 
address to “‘ His Holiness, Pius [X.,” ought in pure 
justice to be taken in a Pickwickian sense, or else 
they betray a sad misconception of Republican 
ideas. It is not unnatural that the extreme ul- 
tramontane sentiments of both the clergy and 
the laity in America, should lead them to regard 
the progress of events in Italy with no favora- 
ble eyes. In one respect, indeed, the peculiar 
construction of the Union affords an ingenious 
argument against the invasions of Rome, such as 
European analogies fail to present. What the 
District of Columbia is to the United States, 
that, according to the ultramontane doctrine, the 
Papal territory is to the Catholic Church through- 
out the world. If the city of Washington and 
the adjacent community of Alexandria should 
vote in unanimous plebiscitum that the District 
should henceforth be a part of Virginia, or Mary- 
land, the “ will of the people” would not carry 
much weight with even the most ardent advocates 
of the rights of majorities, throughout the Union. 
Practically, the argument falls, because the anal- 
ogy is imperfect. It may be urged, for instance, 
that the territory of Rome has never been strictly 
inviolable; or again, that in revolutions old pre- 
cedents die,.and Europe has been spiritually rev- 
olutionized; or, lastly, that whereas if all the 
States of the Union should become indifferent to 
the action of the District of Columbia, it might 
vote itself a part of Virginia without harm, so, 
since Europe tacitly accepts the freedom of Rome, 
it becomes both de jure and de facto free. Either 
of these ways of locking at the question involves 
a dilemma to those who use the argument from 
American institutions. But it is in the positive 
contempt for the vote of the people of Rome as a 
people, which the speeches of Sunday evinced, 
that we find especial cause of regret. The claim 
of “vested rights,” and “immemorial preroga- 
tions” is unquestionably illusory, but it has a 
shadow of justice. To call the Roman populace 
“the rabble,” “brutal ruffians,” etc., on the other 
hand, indicates that our Catholic citizens in their 
ardor are forgetful of what is due to the spirit of 
free government. At this day there exists no 
more fatal influence than that which the temporal 
assumptions of the Pope exert upon those de- 
mocracies in which the Catholic Church is a power. 
Ultra-Protestants find their most redoubtable 
weapon of assault in this fact of a mentally di- 
vided allegiance—a two-fold belief in unlimited 
popular authority in America, and an unlimited 
autocracy at Rome. We could have wished, in 
the name of a common Christian charity, that a 
conception of this not wholly unwarrantable fear 
~ on the part of Anti-Romanists, might have led 
the advocates of the Address and the Protest to 
have been more cautious and less illiberal in their 
utterances. . 





— - 





“Let ANOTHER, &c.”—We are sorry to see a 
very sound and sensible contemporary speak- 
ing of itself, in a double-leaded editorial, as 
“The largest and cheapest and best news- 
paper in the denomination.” It may be quite 
true of the journal in question; but the more 
deserving the journal, the more unworthy is 
this self-praise. In truth, this sort of thing used 
to be the unerring sign of inferiority. It was gen- 
erally confined to the posters of the play-house, 
which would betray to the knowing ones a desper- 
ate state of things—a “ beggarly account of empty 
boxes ”—by an unusually pretentious boast of the 
“brilliant and unexampled success of the Bloody 
Milkmaid, or, the Hatchet of Horror.” We heart- 
ily wish the custom might be relegated to the show- 
men, the auctioneers, and the cheap newspapers, 
whence it took its rise. Even the publishers, with 
their magniloquent manifestoes, might infer the 
inutility of this idle boasting from its universality 
—because every journal now in existence is known 
to enjoy the distinction of being the “cheapest 
and best in the world ;”—but out of our editorial 
columns, at least, let us jealously exclude it. 








Way Nor ?—They have a spicy grumbler among 
the correspondents of the New York Ezaminer, 
who gets off this paragraph on “ Union” journals, 
Speaking of a certain religious paper of this city, 
he says: . 


“It is of course entirely unseetarian and union, and we 
were not, therefore, surprised to find in its first number a 
alap at the Baptists. That name union has come to have the 
bitterest sectarian ring. If you desire to find any special 
glorying over the’ weakening and the dividing of a Baptist 
church, any special commendation of a man who, under 
the shelter of a Baptist church, uses his position to divide 


columns of a paper whose banner, nailed to the mast, flaunts 
out the name ‘union’ as its watchword.” 

We can see the man who wrote that (“in our 
mind’s eye, Horatio”), and, in many respects, we 
are fully with him, too, for he hates sham and 
pretense. But surely he ought not to be over- 
much astonished that any paper which is devoted 
to the breaking down of “walls of partition,” 
built of positive imstitutions, should “ glory” to 
see them tumble, and “specially commend” any 
man who favors their demolition, on whatever 
side of them he may chance to stand. 





“Save me from my friends,” ought to be the 
fervent prayer of President Grar®, if, as the 
Washington correspondent of the Tribune de- 
clares : 

“ Certain intimate political friends of the President assert 
that the resignation of the Secretary [Cox] was but the car- 
rying out of ¢ careful and deliberate plan, having for its ob- 
ject tomake him the champion of civil service reform, with 
a view to his candidacy for the Presidency upon that is- 
sue.” . 

This style of impugning the motives of the best 
men is one of the worst curses of our politics. It 
has long been a constant resort of the Tribune, 
which has within ten days, in its editorfal columns, 
deliberately re-asserted its belief that David A. 
Wells was induced to change his opinions as to Free 
Trade by “ British gold !” 


Julia Ward Howe heads a call for a “* World Peace Con- 
gress of Women.” The idea of a parcel of strong-minded 
women promoting peace in any way, and of all ways, by 
getting together! From whence come wars and fighting 
among you ?— Congregationalist. 

Isn’t our contemporary a little hard to suit? If 
there is, in all the world, a department of effort 
peculiarly appropriate to woman, it is that which 
has for its object the promotion of peace—at least 
so it used to be thought. But here isa child in the 
market-place, who will neither have piping nor 
mourning, and who would reduce the much-dis- 
cussed “sphere” of our sisters to a mathematical 


point. 








Central Baptist contains the query, ** Would you bap- 
ti man whom you believed to be pious, and who yet did 
not wish to join the Baptist Church?” The editor answers, 
“No.” 

This needs no other comment than the language 
of Peter at Cesarea: “Can any man forbid water, 
that these should be baptised, who have received 
the Holy Ghost as well as we ?” 





John Stuart Mill, in a published letter, protests 
against England’s going to war with Russia upon 
the Black Sea question. He says that she might, 
with good cause, have declared at the beginning 
of the present war, that “ whichever nation first 
invaded the territory of the other, should have 
England also foritsfoe.” But “the honor of Eng- 
land is not concerned either in the protection of 
Russia, or in the humiliation of Turkey.” The 
form of the Russian demand he thinks of small 
consequence, and in his view “treaties are not 
made to be eternal.” The nation having no just 
cause for war with Russia, and being wholly un- 
prepared for it, those who brought it about would 
“deserve and receive the execration of the En- 
glish people.” 





Mr. Froude the histerian, too, protests, but on 
somewhat different grounds.+ He admits that 
Gortschakoff’s demand was “ studiously offensive” 
in-form. But he deprecates fighting for “a fault 
of manner ;” and holds that England and Russia 
have a common mission in the East, “to carry 
order and peace among nations who are incapable 
of governing themselves;” while the Crimean 
war was “a mistake, if nothing worse,” on the 
part of England. The evils of a war at present 
would, he thinks, be aggravated by the letting loosé 
of Russian privateers from American harbors, of 
which the immediate consequence would be hos- 
tilities with us. Considering the frightful evils 
of so vast a contest, he thinks it not too late for a 
“change of front” toward Russia. 





Annex St. Domingo by joint resolution, and 
bring on the Millenium-—suspend intercourse with 
Canada unless she lets our fishermen alone,—pay 
the Alabama claims ourselves and hope for a set- 
tlement with England afterward,—reform the 
revenue in the interest of protection,—leave the 
Indians to missionary agents; these are the 
salient points, of the President’s Message. 


NOTES FROM THE “ HUB.” 
BOSTON CIVIC. 


S the year draws to a close, Boston, like a 

good housewife, has been inspecting accoun ts, 
settling bills, etc., the result of which is that Boston 
is wildly excited. Her servants have served them~ 
selves while serving her—witness sundry bills for 
“refreshments,’’ photographs, badges, carriages, 
and so forth, not to mention certain “jobs” of mam- 
moth proportions. If Boston were—some other 
city, all this would be matter of course ; but, being 
Boston, it excitesremark. W ell-dressed, taxpaying, 
refined, aristocratic, Boston is aroused to vehement 
indignation, and, for once, appears at primary 
meetings, and evinces some interest in municipal 
affairs. What the result will be cannot be safely 
predicted. Already three parties have made nomina- 
tions, and probably one or two more will be added 
to the list before election day. If, from all the can- 
didates presented, enough honest ones can be chosen 
to save the fair fame, and not too plethoric purse, of 
Boston, your correspondent, with others, will re- 





her counsels and weaken her influence, then look into the 


joice. 





° BOSTON ESTHETIC. 


But, if extravagant in some directions, Boston has 
not yielded to the temptation, to which so many 
cities and towns have yielded, of commemorating, 
in some enduring form those who fell in the late 
civil war. A site was, indeed, long ago chosen#for 
such memorial, and the ground partially prepared ; 
but the pathetic entreaties, stern remonstrances, 
and sterner threats, of a portion of their constit- 
uency, have prevented further action by our city 
fathers. At length, however, the city can boast of 
onesuch monument, although not paid for from her 
treasury. Four years ago, the ‘‘ Boston Latin School 
Association” appointed a committee to procure a 
suitable memorial of such of their affmni as fell in 
the war. A commission was given to Richard L. 
Greenough, himself a Latin School boy, who de- 
signed and executed, from American marble, a full 
length statue symbolizing his Alma Mater, one 
hand resting upon a shield, on which are enrolled 
the names of those who fell, the other uplifted and 
holding a wreath to crown them. The conception 
and execution are alike admirable, and Boston may 
well be pleased with this addition to its art trea- 
sures. The statue is placed in the School hall, sur- 
rounded by portraits of many of those whom it com- 
memorates, and where it will be often seen by the 
youth who resort thither for instruction. Appro- 
priate dedicatory services were held last evening 
at the Music Hall, the schoolroom being quite in- 
adequate to contain those who wished. to partici- 
pate. The exercises were most appropriate to the 
occasion, and were enjoyed by a large auglience, in- 
cluding many of the alumni of the school, the most 
prominent of whom were seated upon the platform. 
William Everett recited an original English ode, a 
choir of schoolboys sung one in Latin, and William 
M. Ewarts, whose school-days were spent, here, de- 
livered the oration. Of course, it was interesting 
and able. 

BOSTON MEDICAL. 


Possibly it may not be known in Gotham that the 
first systematic attempt at female medical education 
was made here, and the first female medical college 
established here. Such appears to be the fact. Dr. 
Samuel Gregory, a modest Christian gentleman, 
originated the project, and to him is largely due the 
credit fer whatever success has thus far been 
achieved. Twenty-two years ago the college was 
established, through his agency, and @ class of 
twelve pupils received for instruction. Since that 
time seventy-nine have been graduated, and more 
than two hundred others have taken a partial 
course. The institution has received more cuffs than 
kindnesses fom the public generally, and male phy- 
sicians in especial. Hitherto it has been a wanderer 
in the city, migrating from house to house, or, in the 
words of the secretary, like a country schoolmaster, 
‘boarding round.” At length, however, it has 
found what promises to be a permanent home. On 
the 9th of June last the corner-stone of the ‘“‘New 
England Female College” was laid, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, and five months later the struc- 
ture was dedicated. With a commendable fore- 
sight, which some are inclined to call audacity,a 
site was chosen almost under the eaves of 
our City Hospital—thus giving the students op- 
portunity for clinical instruction in the female 
wards of the hospital, while providing trained 
nurses for the patients. For one great aim in the 
founding of this college, is to train competent 
nurses, and also afford to all women who may de- 
sire, so much knowledge of anatomy, physiology, 
and hygiene, as shall make them better wives and 
mothers. Two things were noticeable on the oc- 
easions referred to above. On the one hand, the 
absence of “regular physicians” of the male sex, 
only one being present, and he imported from one 
of our alms-houses; on the other, the presence of 
influential clergymen, and their hearty approval of 
the undertaking. Next to physicians, no class of 
persons see so much of disease as ministers, or know 
so well what the welfare of the sick requires. 

BOSTON ECCLESIASTICAL. 


A fortnight ago, the Columbus Avenue Society 
dedicated their new and most tasteful house of wor- 
ship, and on the Ist inst. settled the Rev. H. M. Par- 
sons, late of Springfield, as associate pastor with Dr. 
N. Adams, who has served them so long. On the 
former occasion the services were shared by clergy- 
men of various denominations; Episcopal, Baptist, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian participating, while the 
pastor elect preached the dedicatory sermon. At the 
other service mentioned, Prof. J. H. Seelye was the 
preacher, the other parts being assigned to various 
members of the Council. On the same evening one 
of our Unitarian churches at the Highlands re- 
ceived a new pastor, Rev. C. C. Carpenter, formerly 
settled over the Congregational Church in Brookline. 
Itis not probable that Mr. Carpenter will be able 
so far to forget all his previous training and habits 
of thought, as to leave Christ out of his preaching, 
or lower him much below the place which the Scrip- 
tures, as he formerly read them, assign Him. Nor 
will a people trained under so earnest and devoted 
amanas Mr.Bowen, their late pastor, be likely to 
desire it. 

Boston, Dec. 3d. 








TO EGYP1 AND THE HOLY LAND. 
BY THE REV. C. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 
Twenty-first Letter. 

JERUSALEM, March 5th, 1870. 


hereabouts. Yesterday, after finishing my 
record in a somewhat jubilant strain, sitting at our 
tent-door, half-exhilarated and half-suffused by the 
wonderful beauty of the rainbow shining across the 
ridge of the Mount of Olives, I was not a little sur- 
prised to find the storm beginning again. “The 
clouds returned after the rain.” For the entire 
afternoon an uninterrupted, cold, clammy deluge 
came down upon us, filling every hollow outside the 
tents, and oozing up into every shallow depression 
of the ground inside, loosening the pegs so that the 
canvas hung baggy and began to drip. Our spirits 





HE weather must be singularly capricious | ap 


palpably flagged. The only thing attempted in 
order to relieve the damp melancholy was the re- 
hearsal of our experience the first night out at 
Lydda, when the natives had come to us in the twi- 
light praying for rain. And even the sentimental 
congratulations we indulged in their behalf were 
met by the story of the Methodist parson who was 
said (in like circumstances) to ‘‘ have rather overdid 
the business.”’ 

There was no hope for it; and an over-shrewd 
dragoman must have detected some indications of a 
purpose on our part, demoralized as we were, to 
strike for a hotel inside the walls. For, just at dark, 
he came hurrying in with the welcome announce- 
ment that he had found an unoccupied building for 
us, into which he would move the beds and other 
tent-furniture, and so we could at least be under 
cover. Some little time was required to pack up, 
and the night drew on apace. When at last we 
were off, it needed some little effort at cheerfulness 
to plunge on in the darkness and mud through the 
horrible streets, guided only by the wretched gleam 
of one pitiful little lantern. Such are the perplexi- 
ties of Palestine travel, however; sometimes things 
go hard, buta brave heart can meet them without 
any ignominious surrender. And on the whole there 
is a sort of romance or adventure in such a state of 
things as occurred last night. 


A FIRE OF COALS. 


Only twice in the New Testament is any mention 
made of a fire of coals; once when the story is told 
of Simon Peter’s denial of his Lord, and once in the 
account given of the rebuke he received for it. One 
was kindled in the court of a dwelling in Jerusalem, 
and the other mysteriously on the shore of the 
Sea of Galilee. Some readers will remember a most 
eloquent and ingenious sermon by Dean Melville, 
in which he connects these two together. We had 
to kindle a fire of coals in our court to dry our 
splashed garments last evening, and could not fail 
to catch the simple reason for the use only of coals. 

ere seem to be no chimneys in these dwellings. 
eople have little need of fire in such a climate, 
save for cooking the singular bread they live upon. 
They use braziers or small furnaces; and these are 
filled with coals to avoid smoke. 

Another party of Americans are with us under 
the same roof, and we are trying, in our time of un- 
usual exposure, to see whether it is true that “a 
merry heart doeth good like a medicine.”” And 
gaining pluck from each other, we certainly did find 
last evening that ‘‘a sound heart is the life of the 
flesh.” This morning we all came out bright and 
safe. And the sun, too, rose without a shadow ora 
cloud, 

MOUN® ZION. 


Our earliest walk to-day led us to the brow of 
Mount Zion. It was a delightful surprise to dis- 
cover in the cleared atmosphere so fine an outlook. 
We advanced a little distance from the southern 
gate, and then sat down on a low range of wall run- 
ning along the verge of the slope. 

One way, the eager eye looked back upon the 
sacred city as David from his royal palace must have 
looked upon it in his days of splendor. Another 
way, itsaw the ancient declivity where the awful 
worship of Tophet was consummated, when the val- 
ley burned with fires which were made the baleful 
figure of hell. I was curious to see whether Zion 
itself now offered any record of the extraordinary 
prophecies, which had been early and repeatedly 
uttered concerning it. And of course we com- 
mented upon the scene before us. I have now with 
me, as I write, some spears of grain which I plucked 
on that hilllside. The harvests were rapidly ad- 
vancing over the entire length of it. This fact in 
unmistakable terms proclaimed that Zion had been 
“ ploughed like a field.”” Around us, nearer the 
walls, a most miscellaneous accumulation of rub- 
bisn and refuse of every sort offended feet and eye 
and nostril alike and together. Remembering that 
this was really once the site of aroyal abode, the 
most splendid the world ever knew, I could not un- 


derstand its desolate and noisome condition with- 
out recalling the apt words—‘“‘ Jerusalem shall be- 


come heaps.”’ 

There is no mere rhetoric in the inspired declara- 
tions concerning the desolations of Zion. ‘*O God! 
the heathen are come into thine inheritance; Thy 
holy temple have they defiled; they have laid Jeru- 
salem on heaps.’’ These heaps are in facta double 
illustration and argument; for they are composed 
of broken columns and defaced capitals. The for- 
mer times are perpetuated in the terrible destruc- 
tions of the present. You can hardly force yourself 
to believe that here—here on the very ground you 
tread, once was the glory of Solomon’s royal abode. 
You fall to musing, and the fireburns. Philosophers 
tell us that no words are ever lost in this atmosphere 
of ours; the vibrations remain forever beating on. 
If your imagination be fervid, you wiil find yourself 
inquiring whether it can be true that the tremulous 
air, which now waves the ranks of corn, has once 
pulsated with the songof David, or grown vocal 
with Solomon’s prayer. A vague mystery of sad- 
ness overhangs thespot. You cannot tell why that 
glorious landscape makes your spirits so unutter- 
ably melancholy, but you arouse yourself to shake 
off the burden as oppressive. 


THE C@NACULUM. 


There is now standing upon that portion of Mount 
Zion, which lies outside of the city-wall, an irregu- 
lar mass of huddled buildings. Over one of these 
rises a minaret, quite conspicuous to those who are 
proaching the town from a distance, and the last 
thing one is apt to see as he leaves it. This assumes 
even new interest as the traveler is told it is the 
mosque of the tomb of David. Two or three sects 
contend with equal belligerency for the lucrative 
charge of the holy spots around it. All of them 
have compacted their mythical shrines with com- 
mendable closeness. I am ready to make the an- 
\nouncement here to all visitors, that there is no 
place in Palestine where one can see so many extra- 
ordinary localities for the money as under this one 
roof. 

To be continued, 
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The Household. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


E come this week to spy out the land—to 
\ roam “ up stairs, down stairs and in the lady’s 
«whamber,” to creep into all by and forbidden places 
—to look into the bedrooms, ransack the wardrobes, 
peep into the drawers, it may be, overhaul trunks 
and boxes, perhaps—in short to take all manner of 
liberty, and find fault to our heart’s content. 

Now weslip, unseen, into the guests’ chamber. It 
is very pleasant and inviting; but we don’t think 
the bed is made up very neatly. There are “ humps” 
in the mattrass. It has not been turned over after 
using, and well beaten and brought unto a good 
square surface. The sheets and blankets are not put 
on smoothly; the fine, Marseilles spread is spread 
over unevenly, the center figure being too far on one 
side, giving a very untidy appearance to the bed, 
and bringing so large a proportion of the bed clothes 
on one side, as to render it difficult to press them 
down properly, between the mattrass and side rail, 
and of course you cannot, under such circumstances, 
give asquare, regular shape to the bed. A poorly 
made bed spoils the appearance of the room, how- 
ever elegant the rest of the furnishing may be. 

Pretty sheet and pillow tidies are of great assist- 
ance in giving afresh, cheerful air to a bed-room. 
If sheets and pillow slips are neatly tucked and well 
ironed, the bed will look very inviting at first, if 
well made, but after it has been once used the 
wrinkled, tumbled sheets and pillows are not a 
pleasant sight, and one feels well repaid for the lit- 
tle trouble of providing tidies, however simple; ruf- 
fled and embroidered, for the spare chamber if you 
please; but a part of a fine old linen sheet, with 
broad hems and narrow tucks, starched and well 
ironed, gives a very neat finish to the family bed 
rooms. 

This elegant bureau is all right, as far as it is fur- 
nished; but the guests’ chamber should be provided 
with all the little comforts and conveniences, whi 
a lady thinks necessary in her own room. A hand- 
some mat or tidy, over the marble top, and little 
mats on each side for cologne bottle and watch 
stand, or match-box and jewel case, and a pretty 
cushion, will add much to the appearance of this 
bureau—or if nothing more, a clean damask towel 
spread over, is, if not a necessity, at least a great 
safeguard against stains on the marble, and a pro- 
tection from the disagreeable chill that creeps over 
one when resting the hand or arm on the cold 
marble. 

A good comb and brush, free from the slightest 
suspicion of dirt, a boot-buttoner and a paper of 
pins, ought to be on the bureau, or in the drawer. A 
friend often remains over night, unexpectedly, and, 
of course not coming provided for the detention, 
will find these little attentions and conveniences a 
great comfort—and duly appreciate your kind and 
thoughtful care. 

A little basket of willow or perforated card, em- 
broidered with some neat and fanciful design, or a 
bead or muslin bag, is a great convenience much 
needed to be hung by the side of the bureau, or 
under the gas, to hold the hair from comb or brush, 
burnt matches, bits of thread or paper. Some such 
receptacle for loose bits, or litter, should be near 
every bureau, no matter how simple, which the 
chamber-maid must empty every morning. A cus- 
pedor is more elegant than a scrap-basket, but much 
more expensive. 

A curtain of white barred muslin or linen is needed 
over the washstand, that the water, in washing, may 
not soil the paper or paint. A nail-brush is very 
convenient, we think a real necessity for every bed 
room. Get open, upright brush-holders—rather than 
the long flat ones with a cover—for, by standing the 
tooth and nail brushes in the upright dish they 
drain and soon dry; but if laid down and covered 
they are never dry, and in warm weather soon be- 
come quite offensively musty. 

A good sponge on the washstand and a clean doily 
hung up with the towels should be considered as in- 
dispensable in any well furnished spare room, as for 
those in daily use. 

Of course the bureau drawers and wardrobe, in 
this room, will be left as nearly unoccupied as possi- 
ble—so we pass into other rooms—and will not stop 
to open them. 

What can be the matter in this young lady’s cham- 
ber? As we draw near the bureau we perceive a 
most unpleasant smell. We must take the liberty of 
opening thisdrawer. Whew! The first breath re- 
veals the mystery. 

The brush has been wet to brush the hair, and then 
without drying shut from the air in the drawer. 
There is no smell so sickening! It pervades the 
whole bureau. No perfume can overcome it—and 
by using it, damp and uncleansed day after day, the 
odor is carried wherever this careless person goes. 
We havesat by people in church who have used such 
a brush, and could hardly remain during the service. 
The cause is unmistakable and cannot be concealed. 
If no other means can destroy this bad habit, we 
would recommend that any one so thoughtless 
should read an article in the last week's Bazar on the 
vegetable crowth—in brush, comb, hair and scalp, 
produced by wetting the brush or hair—and leaving 
them undried, or uncleansed. We think once read- 
ing that description would be sufficient cure. The 
remedy would not need repeating. 

The hair brush should be combed free from hair or 
dandruff every time it is used, and laid by an open 
window till well aired and dried. If ladies will per- 
sist in wetting the hair or brush, a brisk movement 
ofadry brush through the hair will soon create a 
fine luster on the hair—whereas wetting diminishes 
the gloss so beautiful in well kept hair; but we for- 
get that that is an old fashioned idea. The progress 
of art and elegance teaches that a wiiderness of 
fussy, frizzied hair is now the crowning beauty. 
Tastes differ—but no change in style or fashion will 
object, we hope, to a clean, sweet brush; and to se- 
cure that it must once a week, at least, be weil 
washed in warm soap suds, in which a little soda 














has been dissolved. Soda is better than ammonia 
—as it cleanses without stimulating the vegetable 
growth spoken of inthe Bazar, to which ‘we just 
referred. Comb the brush while washing—that the 
suds may penetrate to the roots of the bristles, and 
cleanse every part—then rinse in warm water, rub 
dry as you can and put in the window, or by the 
fi if the weather is damp, to dry. This care 
should not be neglected by any one who makes 
any pretension to neatness. 

The bureau drawers in this room are notin good 
order. You will lose much time, and we think a 
good deal of self-respect, when next you need a 
handkerchief, or stockings, for everything here 
seems to have been stirred up by whirlwind or a 
sleep-walker. It will require some skill and more 
patience than You can spare to separate this wretch- 
ed tangle. 

The pipes in the wash-basin and bath room, are 
slimy and foul—indicative of neglect. They should 
be well washed every morning, and once a week 
a pail of boiling suds, with a spoonful or two of 
soda or potash, must be poured in, to eat away all 
impurities, and sweeten the pipes. In passing let us 
say this oare is more especially necessary in the 
kitchen sinks. They require a stronger suds, and 
more soda or lye, and more attention—to eat out all 
the grease that will accumulate in washing dishes. 

The discoloration around the bell-pull, door- 
knobs, etc., show that a careless girl has not pro- 
tected the wall or paint, while cleaning them, and 
the mistress has not kept her eyesopen. A bit of 
oilcloth, with a holein the center, to slip over the 
knobs or bell-pulls while rubbing, would have 
saved this disfacement of paint and paper. And 
the finger marks on the doors also tell a sad story 
of neglect. They need-to be washed off once a week 
—twiee, if little fingers are about—with a soft flannel, 
wrung out of hot suds. 

The parlor mantel, over the grate, in the sitting- 
room, has not been washed every morning, when 
the fire is lighted in the grate. Itshould be. See! 
The gas and smoke from coal or kindlings have 
turned the white marble quite yellow. Washitin 
hot suds, strong with ammonia, to remove the spots. 
and then use a clean brush and hot suds every morn- 
ing, and you will save much time, and be well r 
warded with an unspotted mantel. 

We can’t pry about any longer, but there is no 
knowing when we may be tempted again, to meddle 
with our friends’ housekeeping. 

RECEIPTS. 

Nursery Sourp—To BE PREPARED THE Day 
BEFORE NEEDING ITt.—T wo pounds of scrag of mut- 
ton, or of the knuckle, put into two quarts of cold 
water—add two or three sliced turnips—or two 
spoonfuls rice, or pearl barly, or star tapioca, 
whichever best suits the taste. Simmer slowly an 
hour and a half, then take out the meat, and set 
aside; pour the soup into a large bowl, and leave to 
cool till next day. In the morning skim off all the fat 
that has risen on the stock. An hour before needed, 
turn the stock into a saucepan, and bring it toa 
boil—cut the meat from the bones, in fine mouthfuls. 
Mince very fine a small onion, a little parsley and 
celery. Add abitof butter the sizeof a nutmeg— 
one tablespoonful browned fiour; burn an even 
tablespoonful of sugar in an iron spoon; pour a 
little boiling water over it into the flour, and stir it 
into the browned flour, then stir itinto the soup, 
add the other articles, and boil all together twenty 
minutes, serve hot, with small bits of carefully 
toasted bread. This is called nursery soup, but it 
is not to be scorned by the old folks. 

Brer CroguEtts.—Chop cold roast beef or veal 
with one onion, very fine; add a little sweet marjo- 
ram, half a teaspoonful of powdered cloves, and 
as much salt.and pepper as will be palatable. Moisten 
with a rich beef gravy, from which all the fat has 
cooled and been removed. Dip into balls—dip in 
beaten eggs, roll in flour, or bread or cracker 
crumbs—and fry in good, sweet lard. , 

Jenny Linp CakE.—Half cup butter, one tea- 
cup of milk, two tablespoonfuls cream, two cups 
sugar, three eggs, one teaspoonful cream tartar, 
half teaspoonful soda, and four cups flour. Any 
spice that is palatable. 








FOOD. 
BY PROF. J. DARBY. 


O live we must eat. In connection with this 
profound announcement we may also say thatit 
is not a matter of indifference what we eat. There 
must be certain materials in our food, else the food 
will not sustain life. The Allwise Creator has so 
arranged it, that inevery habitable part of the globe 
the materials rightly combined are at hand for 
the sustenance of its inhabitants. The dwellers in 
the tropical regions are provided with fruits the 
most delicious, and spices the most piquant, while 
the polar inhabitants live on the fat of the seals, and 
the Lichen rangiferinus, a plant we should call a 
moss. Athough these kinds of food are so unlike, 
the materials they contain are thesame. The fruits 
and the moss have the same elements of nutrition, 
and the sugar of fruits corresponds to the fat of the 
seal. 

We may divide the materials suitable for the sup- 
port of animal life into two classes. First. Those 
articles that go to make fat, which is burned up in 
respiration to produce animal heat. Second. Those 
articles that go to make flesh, brain, nerves, skin, 


|&c. The first class is composed of three elements, 


oxygen, hydrogen and carbon. The second class 
consists of the same elements, with the addition of 
nitrogen. These four elements are called organic 
elements, because they are the elements out of which 
all organic substances are made. But in addition to 
these four, there is‘always present in all living 
beings, sulphur, phosphorus, iron, lime, chlorine, 
sodium, potassium, silicium and small quanti- 
ties of some other elements. These elements 
are variously combined in the animal system. 
Sometimes only two, as potassium and oxygen, or 
iron and oxygen. Such combination are called 
binary. Atother times three of them are combined, 
as carbon, oxygen and hydrogen in sugar, starch 








and fat, which are called ternary. Sometimes there 
are quaternary compounds formed of all the organic 
elements, as in lean flesh (fabrine), the white of an 
egg (albumen), or in cheese (caseine). For perfect 
nutrition both of these classes, in some form, must 
enter into the food. The members of the first class 
lubricate the system and give easy play to all the 
organs. The members of the second class give us 
muscle, brains, nerves and bones, so that we can feel 
and perform physical and mental operations. A 
proper proportion of each gives us the highest de- 
velopment. Whenever the other ultimate ele- 
ments, as sulphur and phosphorus, enter into the 
composition of those mentioned, it is always with 
the nitrogen class. 

Many classifications have been made of articles of 
food, but the following seems to us the most 
natural. The first class may be subdivided into 
first, the carbohydrates, or those that contain 
hydrogen and oxygen in the proportion to 
form water. This division includes sugar, starch, 
gum, &c. They are neutral. Second. The avids 
which contain oxygen in excess. Thirg. Oils and 
alcohol which contain hydrogen in excess, or hydro- 
carbous. 

The first sub-class is much the most important 
and constitutes the great mass of our vegetable food. 
The different grains, from which our bread is pro- 
duced, contains more than 80 per cent. of starch, 4 
per cent. ofeugar, and some gum. Our Irish pota- 
toes yield a large amount of starch, and our sweet 
potatoes a large amount of sugar. The beet also 
yields sugar in abundance. These elements are con- 
verted by assimilation, in the human system, into 
materials of combustion mostly to give animal heat. 
They are the great sources of animal power, as the 
combustion of the fuel under the boiler is the gene- 
rator of power in the steam engine. They have 
other incidental uses of which we shall speak here- 
after. These substances are not digested in the 
stomach. The digestion commences in the mouth, 
or ought to, and is terminated by the action of the 
pomcreatic juice. The gastric juice has no effect on 
this class of bodies. There is no food, that we eat, 
that should receive so perfect mastication as bread 
and other starchy food. The starch is first converted 
into sugar by the secretions that act upon it. The 
saliva does this, and by long chewing a piece of dry 
bread or cracker, we shall find a sweet taste in the 
mouth, which is produced by the conversion of some 
of the starch into sugar by the action of the saljya. 
To afford combustible materials in the body theilve 
must eat bread or its equivalent. It is mild in the 
flavor it produces and compares with some other 
articles, about as wood does with coal. The class of 
acids are met with mostly in fruits, such as apples, 
currants, plums, cherries and cranberries. That 
acids afford some nourishment is undoubted, but it 
is of a low character. They are elements already 
burned, hence give no heat. They are cooling, anti- 
febrile and act rather as modifying agents usually. 
They may have a direct action on assimilation. 
Lactic acid is found in many of the secretions and 
unquestionably plays an important part in the ani- 
mal economy. The oils, or third sub-class, are highly 
combustible, and as they are so in the open air, so 
are they in the animalsystem. They have an excess 
of hydrogen over every class of alimentary sub- 
stances. And this, when it brews or combines with 
oxygen, gives the most intense heat. The oils are 
always prepared for combustion as they enter the 
system, and probably are but little altered by the 
process of assimilation. The bile. prepares the oils 
for entering the absorbents or lacteals. The bile 
probably only acts to produce a minute subdivision 
of the oils, if otherwise, it forms a kind of soap, 
which is decomposed on or before entering the circu- 
lation. 

How wisely and beautifully has nature arranged 
these elements for the nourishment of the inhabi- 
tants of different climes. In equatorial regions, the 
fruits and vegetables consumed, are mostly acid and 
starchy, or sugary, containing but little heat-giving 
power, since the outward heat of a tropical sun 
compensates for the low heating-power of the food 
supplied. In the polar regions, on the contrary, the 
external heat is small and the internal heat is kept 
up by the consumption ot immense quantities of 
fat and oils. An Esquimaux will drink for break- 
fast a pint of oil, eat a pound of fat seal, and per- 
haps, if he has them, eat half a dozen candles. He 
requires this enormous amount of fat to compensate 
for the lack of solar heat. In temperate climates 
we have a mixture of these extremes. Farinaceous 
substances are of too low heating-power to satisfy 
our demands, hence we spread butter on our bread, 
and apply the same to cooked potatoes or lean meat. 
We eat also large quantities of lard and fat meat, 
altogether too much of both. We do not consult 
the demands of nature, but the calls of a perverted 
taste. Nature puts the materials in our hands, but 
we mix them injudiciously. 

The second class demands no subdivision, as all 
the materials it includes are nearly identical in com- 
position and perform the same office in nutrition. 
Although very different in physical properties, yet 
they have a commof” origin. This class includes 
albumen, fibrin, and casein, and some substances 
slightly modified from these. 

Mulder in experimenting on these bodies, found 
that by certain chemical agents they could be re- 
duced to one uniform substance. This substance he 
called protein from the Greek word proteion, the 
first place; from the idea that it was the basis of all 
the nitrogenous, organic compounds. These sub- 
stances have been called the plastic elements of nu- 
trition from the apparent care with which they are 
moulded into the forms which the system demands. 

Albumen seems to play the most important part 
in the animal economy, and is the most extensively 
diffused of any of the protein compounds. It occurs 
in all those animal substances which supply the 
body, or the various parts of it, with the materials 
required for nutrition or renovation. It constitutes 
7 per cent. of blood, 12 per cent. of the white of an 
egg, and is found in the flesh and chyle and brain, in 
lymph, and all serous fluids, in blisters and in the 

of dropsy. Its most obvious and characteristic 





property is its coagulation by heat. It coagulated 
at the temperature of M3 deg. Fah., and when thus 
coagulated it can never be restored to its original 
condition. It may be made solid by evaporation, 
at a low temperature, when it will assume its original 
properties. Albumen seems to be a salt, the albu- 
minate of soda; that is the pure albumen acts as an 
acid. It is in this condition that it exists in the 
body, hence acids coagulate it by taking the soda. 
There are some exceptions to this, muriatic acid dis- 
solves the coagulum, so does acetic acid. We shall 
have occasion to use these facts in another place. 
Common salt also aids its solution. Albumen, either 
from eggs or blood, is often used for purification of 
‘liquids, It accomplishes this clarification in boiling 
liquids, by forming a net work which in coagulating 
entangles all solid particles floating in the liquid. 
Thus coffee or syrups are clarified by blood or the 
white of anegg. In clarifying cold liquids as wine 
and cider, it acts differently: The tannin in these 
liquids coagulates the albumen and the same result 
follows. Albumen has a strong affinity for metallic 
bases, and decomposes metallic salts. It is on this 
account that the white of eggs is administered after 
poisoning with corrosive sublimate. It becomesa 
solid, insolubie mass. There is nothing better in any 
case of poisoning than the white of eggs. It coagu- 
lates immediately on entering the stomach, and 
may enclose much of the poison and hold it until an 
emetic may operate, or the stomach pump be ap- 
plied. Albumen contains sulphur and phosphorus. 
M.-Denys, from some experiments, has drawn the 
conclusion, that fibrin may be converted into albu- 
men. This transformation may often take place in 
the body. Albumen putrifies readily, giving off a 
most disgusting odor, mostly that of sulphuretic 
hydrogen. 

Fibrin is the lean part of meat, but meat is made 
up of many other materials, blood and blood vessels, 
connective tissues, nerves and lymphatics, and 
moreor lessalbumen. Pure fibrin is obtained from 
blood. The fibrin is in solution in the blood, but 
when drawn from the system the fibrin spon- 
taneously coagulates, holding the blood globules in 
its folds, forming the clot. By washing, the globules 
disappear and the white fibrin remains. It is flexi- 
ble, elastic, insoluble in water or alcohol, insipid and 
inodorous. It putrifies more promptly than almost 
any other substance. It dissolves ih acetic, hydro- 
chloric and sulphuric acids. It has recently been 
asserted that if acurrent of oxygen is passed through 
a solution of albumen at a temperature of about 98 
deg. Fah., it will pass into the form of fibrin. Fresh 
fibrin looses 80 per cent. of water in drying. It con- 
tains sulphur and phosphorus. The blood of a beef 
contains from 3.6 to 4 per cent. of fibrin. The blood 
of fowls nearly 6 percent. The gluten of wheat con- 
tains a material identical with fibrin. This vege- 
table fibrin “xperiences the first, change in the germ- 
ination of seeds. It is transformed into diaslase, 
the production of which always precedes the develop- 
ment of vitality in all seeds. The two substances we 
have noticed form essentially lean meat. A piece 
of lean beef consists of 17.05 per cent. of fibrin, 2.20 
of albumen; of aqueous extract 1.8, alcoholic ex- 
tract 1.3 and 77.20 of water. The constitution of the 
breast of a fowl] does not differ much from the above, 
We have omitted the salts contained in these kinds 
of flesh, which are exceedingly important, but in 
minute quantities, which we shall hereafter notice. 

Casein is the nitrogenous element of milk. It is 
the curd of milk. [ts constitution is almost identical 
with albumen and fibrin, although differing so much 
in its chemical and physical properties. Itis fluid 
as it is drawn from the animal, and, if left to itself, 
remains so for some hours, The milk gradually 
turns sour and the casein becomes solid. This is 
occasioned by conversion of the sugar in the milk 
into lactic acid, which takes the soda from the casein, 
and it becomes curd. The soda held the casein in 
solution. Casein contains large proportional quan- 
tities of the phosphate of lime, needed to form the 
bones of the young animal. Milk yields all the 
alimentary principles. By analysis milk yields 
sugar 3.5 per cent.; lactic acid, 0.6; butter, 4.5; 
casein, 6.5; salt, 0.4. Here we find centered, in this 
liquid, representatives of our two great classes and 
all the sub-classes. The same is true in the constitu. 
tion of the egg. The sugar, the acid, and the oil or 
butter, represent the first class, as q whole, and 
éasein the second class. 

We have spoken of these materials mostly as ex- 
hibited in animals, but the animal produces nothing. 
They were all previously prepared by vegetables. 
The animal has no power to create or manufacture, 
but only to modify and destroy. No power can be 
manifested that does not have a force outside of 
itself to generate it. To breathe we must have power. 
To walk we must gather power from some source to 
doit. If we think, it is at the expenditure of force. 
All this power must be prepared outside of the 
animal, as much as the wood and water are outside 
of the engine. Vegetables are the producers of all 
the agents, that give power to animals. The vege- 
table requires no power for any of its functions. It 
expands its leaves to the sun and its rays decompose 
and arrange all the varied materials that go to make 
up its complicated structure. The source of power 
is in the rays of thesun. The sun weaves the delicate 
tissues, arranges all the thousands of materials that 
make up vegetable products; makes the starch, 
sugar and gum, the acids and the oils and all the 
plastic elements of nutrition, and makes them in the 
humblest and minutest plant. As asortof by-play 
it sometimes manufactures the most delicious odors 
and the most virulent poisons, in different plants. 

When animals take these products it may modify 
them somewhat, but when they use them, it is to the 
destruction of these vegetable products. Various 
changes are made on them, but it is always to lower 
their power.. The final result of all is to burn them 
up and restore the elements to the air to be re-' 
manufactured by the plant. When the plant is not 
used, it grows and dies and decomposes and grows 
back to the same condition of elements in which the 
plant found it. If we burn wood or coal we get the 
heat and power, that come fromthe sun. The sun 
is the only source of force manifested on this globe, 
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No matter the immediate source from which it 
springs; the gravity of water, the force of winds, 
the powers of steam, the galvanic battery, owe all 
their power to the sun, When we burn our anthra- 
cite or bituminous coal we are using heat and power 
that come from the sun, in untold centuries past. 
When we warm ourrooms by the wood fire in winter 
we are using the sun’s heat of passed summers. 

Who can contemplate without admiration and 
adoration the exhibition of divine skill, in develop- 
ing by a high agent the numberless evolutions and 
returning cycles manifested everywhere around us ? 
All in motion, yet all stable in fixed laws ! 

We are now prepared in discussing the various 
articles used as food to’ determine at once, by 
analysis, their real value as nutritious materials. To 
exhibit the constitution and character of the prin- 
cipal alimentary substance will be our aim, together 
with such facts connected with their natural history 
as may be deemed desirable. 





WHAT SHAWNY DID TO THE 
LIGHT-HOUSE. 
BY MISS 8. J. PRICHARD. 
CHAPTER EIGHTH. 


O longer came the sounds of the guns. Per- 
haps there was no one left to fire a gun, per- 
haps all hope of help from the land was given over. 
“Are you sure you saw a ship?” questioned 
Shawny, the wind taking the words out of her 
mouth and seeming to blow them far away to some 
one else. Mrs. Storm did not answer, for she was 
straining her eyes to look into the darkness and her 
hearing to penetrate the distance. Allat once a cry 
went past. Shawny heard it. She cried out, “O 
mamma, I heard somebody—do let us help them 
some way.” 

The wind tore Shawny’s words away. Again came 
the cry, and again the clouds parted as thougha 
mighty Hand had parted the curtains of them and 
peered through to find how Earth was faring in the 
storm. ® 

Then they saw the ship; it had no sails spread; it 
had no masts, only the fragments of what had been 
masts appeared; it was drifting helplessly almost 
upon the islafid. What could be done? 

‘‘O mamma! Do you think there can be any little 
babies on it, like papa was, once? Do let me save 
one if there is,” gasped Shawny, in detached words, 
as she was half blown and half carried by her 
mother and the wind houseward. 

Up into the tower went Mrs, Storm, with eager 

«haste. “Is there anything that we can do? The 
ship is driving right on the bar; it cannot last an 
hour there,” she ejaculated. Seizing the torch her 
husband held, and keeping it in place, she sent him 
down, telling him to have no care for the light, 
only to try and save somebody. She called, when he 
was half way down, but he did not hear her, to “tell 
Shawny not to go out.” 

Never thinking of the child, the man beat his way 
to the part of the island nearest to the bar. 

And where do you think, by this time, was six- 
year-old Shawny? She was havine¢ a little adventure 
on her own account. The imagination of a baby to 
be lost and to float on shore, just as her father had 
floated, so filled her mind that she’was quite certain 
such an event would happen. She knew there was 
a baby there somewhere. So, afraid of the storm 
no longer, the moment her mother left her to go 
into the lighthouse, she stole out, and with her 
long tawny hair uncovered and blowing in the 
wind, went back to the shore. Once there, her eager 
eyes went peering everywhere in the darkness, for 
that unknown baby. 

“I do hope it will be a boy, like Albert Hume, and 
live here with me always for my own brother; but, 
O dear me! how could I wait so long for it to grow 
up? I guess I’d rather have him just big enough to 
talk,” thought Shawny, as a great surf billow 
tumbled in at her very feet, warning her off the 
ground. The vision changed then from a baby in 
white dresses to a boy in bright buttons. So 
Shawny looked no longer into the darkness, for the 
little bundle of white clothes, but for a little boy in 
blue coat and brass buttons. She expected to see 
him climbing over the rocks, all dripping with sea- 
weed and covered in green slime, as she had seen the 
divers once come up from under the water. As she 
looked, she heard a strange, dismal noise, such a noise 
as she never had heard any of the wild birds make, 
for this child knew the notes and the cries of the 
winged creatures that lived about the ocean, just as 
you and [ know the voices that we love. 

Shawny was a little afraid then, for she thought 
maybe it was a shark or a whale coming up out of 
the storm; but the bright light up in the tower 
seemed to give her courage. 

Then she thought of a lion, but concluded that he 
would get drowned outthere, She was just ready to 
run, thinking the baby wasn’t there after all, but 
before she had quite made up her mind to start, the 
sound came again, and then it sounded like a crea- 
ture in pain. 

“What's the matter? Who are you out there?” 
screamed Shawny, and for answer there came in a 
breaker, all seethe and ‘foam, and broke at her feet: 

The moan seemed then very near the place where 
she was; but as the wave rode back again it carried 
the sound with it; but it was so pitiful that Shawny 
called again, 

“What makes you cry ?” 

Presently she saw something that looked like a 
great miat. of sea-weed, but.a breaker, all fire-lipped, 
was chasing up the rocks, and she dared not go to it. 
When the wave rolled in it brought up the: mass, 
whatever it might be, and left it nearer to Shawny. 
She darted down a few steps and put her hand on it. 

“ That wasn’t anybody’s clothes,” she thought, as 
she hastened out of the pathway of the next great 
wave that came grandly up, lifting the mass Shawny 
had so lately touched, and casting it at her very feet. 
Again the storm-wet little hand touched the thing, 
and then Shawny fairly shouted, as at her touch a 
tow bark gave answer. It wasn’t Kino, she knew, 
for her father had left him on the mainland, 





“Poor dog! poor creature! I’m so glad I came! 
Dear me! there comes another wave;’’ and seizing 
the dog, she dragged it after her up the land so far 
that when the breaker touched, it only cast its foam 
over her and the dog. Another run down and a 
good, strong pull, and then the dog was safe; but 
Shawny caught her foot in something and fell over 
the dog. He moaned, and before Shawny could get 
up he had licked her cheek with his tongue—he was 
so glad to be found. Shawny knew that something 
was the matter with the dog, for he did not get up 
to follow her, so she said—"* You lie still, doggie, and 
I'll go and tell my papa you are here, and he’ll come 
and get you,”’ 

Mr. Storm had neither seen the ship, nor had he 
heard a sound from it, when he went back to the 
light-house. 

“Where did you leave Shawny?” was the first 
question Mrs. Storm asked, when he went to relieve 
her. 

“Leave her! I have not seen her. 
was asleep,’’ was the reply. 

For one instant the light went out, as Mrs, Storm 
deserted her post and went down to look for 
Shawny. Before she had reached the oil room, she 
heard the well-known cry of, ‘‘ Mamma! O mamma, 
won’t you tell papa to come, for I’ve found a poor, 
killed, drownded dog down there, and he can’t walk. 
Tell papa to come save him, quick.” 

They were very welcome words to the anxious 
mother, and were re-echoed in the lantern. 

Three minutes later, and Shawny was acting as 
guide to her father to the spot. The dog lay very 
still as they reached him. He seemed unable to 
move, and breathed as though he had asthma. 

Shawny kneeled down on the wet sands to pet him, 
‘and as she did so, she cried out, “O papa! quick, 
he’s choking; there’s something round his neck,”’ 
Shawny had caught the something around the dog’s 
neck when she fell and tightened it still more. Mr. 
Storm tore off the bandages about his own hands to 
open his knife and cut the cord that held the dog, 
but, mind you, he paid very little attention to the 
dog after the cord was cut. Shawny thought it very 
cruel, because he took no notice of it, and picked up 
the cord in his hand and went on winding and wind- 
ing it around his hand, until he had a big ball of a 
hand. Then he cut that and threw it away, but 
still he kept hold of the end. He pulled and pulled 
until the string was no longer fisherman’s twine 
Such as nets are netted with, but good stout cord; 
and then it was asmall rope; at last it was a cable, 
like those used to anchor little boats in quiet rivers. 
With this in his hand, Mr. Storm, calling to Shawny 
to follow him, made his way to the light-house, and 
there he fastened the cable securely to one of the 
strong supports. Shawny did noi obey the call. She 
would not leave the dog, not for a minute, until she 
had got the cord away from his neck, and he was 
able to follow her. How glad Shawny was when 
she got him safe to the house, and found that he was 
as beautiful as he had been grand to find his way 
to shore from the ship with the cord around his 
neck. 

Faithfully the light-keeper’s wife remained at her 
post, and the light burned unflinchingly while Mr. 
Storm drew the cable to its utmost tightness, and 
waited for the next thing to happen. 

Shawny had the dog, a big, brave fellow, in by the 
fire, and was trying to dry his shaggy coat a little, 
when Mrs. Storm came down to rest awhile, 

“Did you feed him, Shawny? the good fellow 
looks half-starved,” said Mrs. Storm; but Shawny 
had not thought he might be hungry. The sight af 
a bone set him half frantic, for during the storm on 
theship no one had thought to feed the poor dog. 
So he was fed in the light-keeper’s house at two 
o’clock in the morning, during the great equinoctial 
gale in that year—and wag as grateful as a dog 
could be. His great, brown eyes looked such deep 
gratitude for the food, that Shawny was enrap- 
tured. “I'll keep him always,”’ she saic. 

“Why, Shawny, you don’t even know who owns 
him,” said her mother. : 

“ Why, be came to me out of the sea. Don’t you 
know, mother, I was looking out for a little baby to 
float in there, and he came for the baby. I’m sure 
he’s mine Jow.” 

*‘ His owner is on the ship, perhaps, Shawny, and 
will be here in the morning.’’- 

“TI most hope he won’t come.” 

“You don’t want the ship to go to pieces out there, 
my child?” 

“No, ma’am, but I most hope he won’t come to 
take doggie away from me.” 

Again boomed a gun, seemingly on the very is- 
land. The dog began to howl. No more dismal sound 
could have been heard. “Don’t! don’t!’’ cried 
Shawny, and she put her arms around the dog’s 
neck to comfort him. All in vain. He sprang to 
the door, thinking he heard acall to duty in that 
gun, I suppose, He set up such a noise, and threat- 
ened to leap through the window so, that, at last, 
even Shawny was willing to let him go. Witha 
vigorous bark, he disappeared in darkness and rain. 


I thought she 








OUR VISIT AT HALSEY HOUSE. 
BY COUSIN ZILPHA. 


R. PAUL opened the door softly and looked 
into the library. The children were all there. 
Daisy was reciting her Roman History to Rex, who 
was making questions out of the book with great 
care and attention. 

“Did the Gauls then fly before the invincible 
Romans ?” asked Rex, reading out very gravely and 
slowly. 

“No—yes—no, they did not,’’ answered Daisy. 

“Then where is the use of calling the Romans 
invincible, goosie?”’ demanded Tom, who was sitting 
on the table reviewing Compound Interest. 

“Well, then—they did;” said Daisy, receiving 
light from this interruption. ‘I knew I hadn’t 
learned it.” 

“Then I don’t see why you tried to recite it ;”’ re- 
marked Flutterbudget decidedly, coming out of her 
corner. “For my part I think studying in vacation 
is all humbug!" 





Dr. Paul opened the door wide and walked in 
laughing. 

“* Perhaps this will suggest something pleasanter, 
then ;” said he, holding up to the group a large 
white envelope. 

“Hurrah !” shouted Tom ; ‘let me open it.” 

“No, me;” said Flutterbudget, coming to the sur- 
face first, as she usually did. “I can read writing— 
’specially when it’s printed, like that. Why, it’s 
invitations! ‘Master Reginald’—that’s you, Rex ; 
‘Miss Mabel’—that’s me; (I wonder why people 
never call us our right names!) Is it? yes—from 
Halsey House!” 

“Certainly ;” assented Dr. Paul. “ You are allin- 
vited to Halsey House, but if any of you prefer to 
stay at home and study”—but Dr. Paul never 
finished that sentence. The children swarmed upon 
him and quite drowned his voice with their joyful 
laughter. 

Halsey House was five miles away. Mr. Provence 
lived there; and Mr. Provence was the most delight- 
ful gentleman that ever cultivated gray whiskers 
and petted other people’s children. With him there 
lived his nephew Richard, whose birthday week we 
were now invited to celebrate. Young Richard 
Provence, Jr., had very black eyes, and was just the 
nicest boy in the State of Massachusetts; at least 
that is what some people thought, Besides Mr. 
Provence and Dick, there was Mrs. Worthington, 
the housekeeper, who made such splendid jelly tarts, 
(in quantities, too!) and Mr. Tomlins who was Mr. 
Provence’s cousin and very peculiar. He kept his 
room a great deal, where he played on a melancholy- 
sounding violin and petted a large green parrot 
named Mozart. 

Our fiock of little people had many a time visited 
at Halsey House. Each visit they thought more de- 
lightful than the last, and this particular one they 
were sure would be the climax of enjoyment. We 
were all going ; Tom, Daisy, Rex, and little Emily, 
besides Flutterbudget, who was equal to them all 
rolled into one child. There weré half-a-dozen other 
children there for the week in addition to our party, 
and a merrier group was never seen than the one 
Mr. Provence welcomed from the broad piazza of 
Halsey House five days after our invitations were 
received so joyfully. 

It would take a book to tell you all the things we 
did that week. The ponies, Brownie and Lightfoot, 
were driven until I think they must have been glad 
their little master’s birthday came but once a year. 
There was croquet for those that liked it, a rocking 
boat and swings for the young children, and moored 
to the river bank was the dearest little row boat, 
which was perfectly safe and could not possibly 
upset, especially as Mr. Provence’s man, Dixon, 
always managed the oars when it was used. In the 
evenings we had charades, plenty of games and 
books, besides the jolliest stories by Mr. Provence, 
who knew all about everything, and what he didn’t 
know could make up. Oh it was a merry, happy 
time! 

But there came a day when all this mirth went 
under a sudden cloud. It happened in this way. 

Mozart, the green parrot was exceedingly ill- 
tempered. Isuppose he liked his master, and Mr. 
Tomlins was certainly very fond of him; but Mozart 
did not like any one else and would snap at the 
children with an angry ‘“ In-a-a-r-k,”” whenever 
they came near him. 

One morning when Mr. Tomlins had gone to 
town and everybody else was busy as usual, I noticed, 
as the children gathered around the lunch table, 
that they were wonderfully grave. There was no 
laughing, and what was more remarkable, very 
little eating. And when, in the middle of lunch, 
Mr. Tomlins walked in, I saw several of them turn 
very red. I started too, for the next moment f£ saw 
in his hand the parrot; but ah! poor Mozart! his 
body was stiff, and a film wag over the eyes which 
used to glance so sharply. Hewas dead; there was 
no doubt about that. Mr. Tomlins had a very stern 
expression as he held up the poor bird and looked 
around on the children. 

“Which of you can tell me about this?” he asked. 
“ T came home and found my bird dead on the lawn, 
his wing broken and his body bruised. Some one 
has killed him. Some of you must know what it 
means.”’ * 

But nobody spoke a word, 

“It was a very cruel and cowardly thing to do ; it 
is more cowardly to conceal it!” said Mr. Tomlins, 
growing very angry. 

Mr. Provence put his hand softly on his arm. 
‘‘Perhaps they don’t cnow,” he suggested. 

“They do; look a. their faces!’’ exclaimed his 
cousin. “I believe this is a trick of them all to 
revenge the dislike my poor bird had to their noisy 
ways.” 

It was too true that ofthe twelve small faces 
around the table more than half looked ashamed 
and guilty. 

“They must all be sent home,” said Mr. Tomlins 
sternly. ‘ They are like all children—they cannot 
be trusted.” 

Here was a state of thing! Mr. Provence looked 
sad, and I felt my cheeks grow as red as those of the 
children I was so sorry for. In the silence that fol- 
lowed I looked around, and then our Flutterbudget 
slipped from her chair and went up to Mr. Pro- 
vence. 

“They shan’t all be sent home,” she said; “ only 
me and Rex. It wasall my fault; I’m very sorry, 
and I shall be more sorry when Mr. Tomlins isn’t so 
cross.”’ 

“What do you mean? Don’t be afraid to tell us,” 
said Mr. Provence. ‘I’m not afraid,” answered 
Flutter, calmly., ‘“‘I was, at first. Mozart didn’t 
like me; he used to bite me and pull my hair, 
though I never touched him. Rex said he shouldn’t, 
and that he was a beast—and Mr. Tomlins another 
to keep such a bird.” 

“That was naughty in Rex ;” said her friend. 

“ Very ;” assented Flutterbudget. ‘“‘I don’t like 
Mr. Tomlins myself, but Rex ought not to talk so." 
Having thus expressed her opinion, Flutter went 
quickly on that she might not be blamed. for having 
given it, “ However, Mozart always did it, and this 








morning he flew on my shoulder and snapped and 
hurt me, so I sereamed and tried to push him away. 
So Rex came—and it was mostly my fault, please— 
he couldn’t bear to have me cry—and so—” 

But here the clear little voice began to falter in 
the story it had told so bravely. Poor Rex! He had 
sat very still thus far, but now he walked over to 
his little sister’s side. 

“It was a croquet ball, sir,” said he. “I threw it 
at him when Id pulled him away, it made me so 
angry to see the blood on her neck. But I’m very 
sorry. I never meant to kill him; I did not think of 
that. And I'll go home right away. The others 
needn’t, they only refused to tellof me. We were 
going to have Chinese lanterns on the lawn to-night 
you know, and it’s not fair they should lose the fun 
on my account.”’ 

Well, well, here was another state of things! Rex. 
stood very straight, but his lips quivered and he 
hugged the little hand Flutter slipped under his 
arm. Mr. Tomlins said not a word, but turned and 
stalked away ; everybody drew a long breath and 
looked at everybody else, and then I took my two 
forlorn culprits upstairs. I think Halsey House 
never had quite so dismal an afternoon as the one 
that followed. 

Early the next morning Rex and Flutterbudget 
were missing. Breakfast time came, and they did 
not appear. It did not seem possible that they 
could have started home by themselves, but I did 
not know. The meal was nearly ended when they 
came in, Flutterbudget first, of course. I wish you 
could have seen that child! She was all dust, her 
hair out of curl, and her bonnet awry, while i in her 
arms she hugged what seemed a large, wire. cage, 
carefully covered. She went straight to Mr. Tom- 
lins, Rex following. 

“ Please, Rex and me want you tosay you’ll try 
to forgive us before we go home. .We are sorry, 
certain true. We didn’t need anything to make us 
feel worse than we did last night, but cousin told us 
how you loved Mozart, and how you hadn’t muck 
else to love. Rex and me think if you had, you’d 
know children don’t mean to be naughty always. 
So Iam sorry I said I didn’t like you. I do, if you'll 
let me. And please, won’t you let us give you these 
canary birds? Weknow you won’t like them so 
well as Mozart, but canaries are prettier than 
parrots and they do sing sweeter, you know.” 

“Where in the world did you get them?” asked 
Mr. Provence. 

“ Newtonville; we got up early and walked ; it’s 
only a mile. We put all our money together and 
bought them for you. Rex had the most, and the 
man wanted a dollar more, so Rex gave him his 
new sleeve buttons. Oh, please, don’t you think you 
can forgive us and take the birds ?”’ faltered Flutter- 
budget, the tears rising in her bright eyes as she 
looked in the grave face opposite. 

What do you think Mr. Tomlins did? He took 
the cage from the little arms and lifted it carefully 
to the table. Then he held out one hand to Rex, 
and then—he kissed Flutterbudget ! 

We had the Chinese lanterns and gallons of ice- 
cream that evening, and nobody went home for 
three days after. 





‘PUZZLES. 


SQUARE WORD. 
8. A noted school in England. 
4. A small hollow. 
; —FRANK. 


1. Ancient. 
2. An entrance. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 
1. Syncopate a standard and leave a standard. 
2. Syncopate a crustacean and leave goods deposited as se- 
curity. 
8. Syncopate injudicious and leave insolent, 
4, Syncopate a street and leave a measure. 
5. Syncopate a thin kind of goods and leave to stare. 
6. Syncopate learned and leave a color. 
7. Syncopate uncommon and leave to frighten. —Luxu D. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in name, but not in place. 
My second is in horse, but not in race, ‘ 
My third is in sun, but not in bright. 
My fourth is in wrong, but not in right. 
My fifth is in stand, but not in fall. 
My sixth is in short, but not in tall. 
My seventh is in plant, but not fn reap. 
My eighthis in give, but not in keep. 
My ninth is in vain, but not in light. 
My tenth is in eye, but not in sight. 
My last is in sport, but not in game. 
My whole is a place of Scripture fame. 
GROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in rack, but not in mound. 
My second is in earth, but not in ground. 
My third is in bread, but not in food. 
My fourth is in nice, but not in good. 
My fifth is in fastened, but not in tied. 
My sixth is in escort, but not in guide. 
My seventh is in money, but not in gold. 
My eighth is in weak, but not in old. 
_ My ninth is in moisture, but not in tear. 
My merry whole will soon be here. —MARION. 
ELEVEN BURIED CITIES. 
We sail on the bay on New Year's Eve; 
We despise dangers of sea ; 
We'll out-Herod the wind in our boisterous way 
As a man at prison set free. 
Thro’ memory’s sky each of us looks 
At our stars that are scattered above; 
We little wist on what to speak, 
A crew 80 silent and dull ! 
“ There’s coming a gale, Nat,” says one, 
‘With itching and restless hands ; 
“ We must be frank for the lady there, 
Who close to the mainmast stands.” 
—WILL SLOAN. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. &. 
SQUARE WORDS. 
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"Manan, In., L. C. WHITON. a 
No. 2.—ROBERT P. WAKEMAN, FRANK. L. A. K., L. C. WHITON. 
No. 3.—RoBERT P. WAKEMAN. FRANE, L. A. K., Isaac J.MAR 
TIN, JR.. L. C. WHITON. 
JAterary Enigma.—“ Charity admits no excess but error.” 
Rniqmatical Acrostic.—Ulysses 8. Grant. 
Wut 8104N, ISAa0 7. MARTIN. TR. 
Takes,—Moose-head, Ragged. Placid, Superior. 
Transmutations.—1, Dog, doc; 2, Cameo, camed; 8, Cap, ent; 
4, Goad, goat; 6, Beak, pear 
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NEXT WEER’S CAEENDAR. 
Sunday, Dec, 11 (8d Sunday in Advent.) 


Tuesday, Dec. 13. 


Advent Church, New Hampshire Conference, Lake Village. 
Wednesday, Dec. 14. 
M.E.Ch.South Mississippi Conference, Crystal Springs. 
do. South Georgia do. Fort Valley. 

Texas do. Chapel Hill. 
North Carolina do. Newbern. 
Texas do. Bryan. 
Thursday, Dec. 15. 


Gen. (Col’d) Conf. Jackson, Tenn. 


do. 
AfricanM.E. 
do. 


M.E.Ch.South 





CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Fr.Will Galien, Mich. ‘oe > Pe 
tional Greenridge, Mo., 19 members 
mn Hebron,lowa .. . > 
do. Doddtown,N.J. . 
do. Auburn, N.Y. e > » ° 
= ares, —_ n, 6 members 
0. pmatowe. n po! nd. 
do.(South) Mane att Va. » teat " 
do. do. Brunswick, Geo, (re-organized) 
do. do. Dorchester, Geo, P e : " 
do. do. Sonora, Geo, 11 members . ‘ 
Presb., United Jamestown, Tenn, 9 members 
do. Crossville, Tenn, 12 members . 
do. Vervilla, Tenn. 13 members 
do. Grassy Cove, Tenn, 10 members 


CORNER-STONES LAID. 


Little Compton, R.I. 
Dennsville, N.J. ° 
n, (re-laid) 

Covington, Ky. : 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
Winona. Wis. 
Raynham, Mass. 
South Vineland, N.J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Co 
Pres 





Meth. Episc. 
do. 
do. 
Presbfterian 
Baptist 
Ro. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. Freewill H 
Con tional 





Lutheran sethel, " ‘ 
LutheranEvan. ro, Ohio i, ae 
Columbus Grove, Ohio . 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 


. Epise. 
‘an 
do. 

do. 


Damascus, Md. 

x ee 
Pres wrence, Ill. . 
So. Philadelphia, Pa 
do. Radnor, Pa. é 
Ref. (Dutch) Wakashma, Mich. 
a Smithland, Pa. 


0. 
do. (German) Kaukishma, Mich. 
Roman Cath. Kingsbridge, N.Y. . 








HOME NOTES. 


ISHOP Jacobson, an eminent divine among 

the Moravian Brotherhood, died at Bethlehem, 

Pa., on the 24th ult. He was born in what was for- 

merly the Duchy of Schleswig, Denmark, in 1795, 

and came to this country in 1816. In 1848 he visited 

Europe as a delegate to the General Synod. In 1854 

he received his ordination as Bishop. The organ of 

the denomination speaks of his sweet humility, his 
culture, and his breadth of religious sympathy. 


— The New York Bible and Common Prayer 
Book Society is now on the threshold of its fourth 
year. During the past three years it has distributed 
throughout the United States, 13,097 Bibles and Test- 
aments, and 59,548 Prayer Books—giving a total of 
72,645 volumes. 


— Prof. Haeselquist, of the Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Institution at Paxton, Ill., has bridged over the 
gap between the demand and the supply of clergy- 
men in his denomination by bringing over twenty 
young men from Sweden, who will at once complete 
their preparation for the ministry. 


— The African Zion Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church proper are agi- 
tating the question of organic union. The prelimi- 
nary steps have already been taken and the matter 
will be brought to a finale in 1872 at the General 
Conference. 


—In the Fort Wayne Presbytery there are 33 
feeble churches which have been grouped into 10 
pastoral charges, superintended by missionaries, 
who are responsible to the presbytery alone. Their 
salaries are not to be less than $800 each. 


— In Logansport, Ind., the session of the First 
Presbyterian Church voted to introduce Robinson’s 
Songs of the Sanctuary into their regular religious 
service. The congregation, which had not been con- 
sulted, was averse to the change, and an appeal was 
made ‘to the Presbytery. A decision has now been 
given which justifies the action of the Church as 
legal, but suggests that the power of the church 
should ever be exercised with “‘ great caution, pru- 
dence, and forbearance.”’ 


— The Church Journal, in connection with the 
announcement that the Roman Catholic bishop of 
this city recently confirmed in one day two hundred 
and fifty-three boys and girls at Randall’s Island 
and other places up the the East river under the 
auspices of the Board of Public Charities, is moved 
to inquire: Have we an Established Church? 


— Texas has a considerable Presbyterian ele- 
ment, but it is inadequately supplied with preach- 
ers. Throughout what is known as the wheat region 
there are only two settled ministers, while there is 
ample room and urgent demand for 20. In Northern 
Texus, the Cumberland Presbyterians absorb all the 
“regular” communicants; but it is believed that if 
Northern Presbytefian Churches were organized 
these members would sever what is now merely a 
temporary connection. In the Southern portion of 
the State there is an even louder call for ministers. 


— Qn Monday, November 29th, the new resi- 
dence of Dr. Walter C. Palmer, 316 East 15th Street, 
was set apart as the place of holding what is known 
as ‘‘The Tuesday Meeting,’’ by addresses from Dr. 

“Palmer, Rev. J. T. Peck, D.D., Rev. Henry Belden, 
Mes. Palmer, Rev. Isaac M. See, and others. A hymn, 
composed by Mrs. Palmer for the occasion was sung, 
and her sister, Mrs. Lankford, gave an account ef 
the commencement of the meeting in 1836, which 
has since been the rallying point of those interested 
in the “Higher Life” among Evangelical Christians. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Seminary at Corinne, 
Utah, has seventy-two scholars, classified in three 
grades. 


— In Geo. W. Curtis’ new lecture upon “Charles 
Dickens” a story is told of a church member, who, 
happening to be in a strange town on Sunday, went 
into a certain church and remained after sermon at 
communion service. The deacons looked uneasily 
at him and at one another, and finally went to the 
stranger, and in a whisper accosted him thus: ‘‘ Per- 
haps you——you—are—are—notaware—but—but this 
is aso and so Church?’ “ Yes,’’ mildly returned the 
stranger, ‘I am aware of it.” ‘‘ Well,” rejoined the 
deacons, “we—we—de not expect—eh—that—eh— 
that any will partake except those who belong to a 
—a—so and so Church.” “Oh,” said the stranger, 
taking his hat, ‘“‘I thought this was a Christian 
Church, and that you were celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper; but if this is a private entertainment, I beg 
your pardon for intruding, and will retire.” 
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HOME CHURCHES. 


OMAN Catholicism in America on Sunday the 

4th inst. protested vigorously through its clergy 
and laity against the occupation of Rome by Victor 
Immanuel. In New York, at the various afternoon 
services of most of the Catholic Churches, both con- 
gregations and priests united in a species of informal 
mass meetings to consider the Address to His Holi- 
ness, Pius IX. The Address, which is understood to 
be the work of the well-known lawyer, Charles 
O’Connor, offers ‘homage and obedience to the See 
of St. Peter,” testifies to “spiritual allegiance and 
devotion’ to his august Holiness, and ‘‘sympathises”’ 


with him in “the afflictions and outrages’’ to which | } 


he has been subjected by ‘faithless and unworthy 
members” of the Church. It furthermore declares : 
“With the indignation of honest men, who respect 
no less the obligation of laws and treaties than the 
right of nations and legitimate rulers; with the just 
and religious abhorrence of Christians, who revere 
the sacred sovereignty of the Holy See over its tem- 
poral domain, we repudiate and condemn the law- 


7 less injustice which has invaded your legitimate 


dominion as a sovereign prince.” The uprising in 
Italy is characterized as “The violation of a right 
which we as Catholics possess of being governed by 
a chief completely exempted from and independent 


4| of all civil authority, for on no other condition could 


our intercourse with him be free and unrestricted.” 
The paper closes with the announcement that “ We 
(the Catholic Clergy of the diocese of New York, 
both secular and regular, together with their faith- 
ful people) will not cease from making every effort 
in our power to aid and assist you in the mainte- 
nance of your just rights and in the fulfillment of 
your arduous duties, and that we will continually 
pray to God, with a confidence greatly strengthened 
by the example which your Holiness has never failed 
to set before us, that He will deign to give you and 
the See of Peter another triumph more signal and 
illustrious than any of the past victories of the 
Church over the gates of hell and the power of dark- 
ness.”” The reading of the address was in all cases 
followed by speeches of a strongly ultramontane 
character, and the vote by ‘“‘ayes’’ and “noes” was car- 
ried with great unanimity. In Philadelphia, thirty 
thousand persons are reported as having assembled 
at the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, to listen 
to and to acce pt a protest similar in spirit to that 
adopted in New York, but which added to other 
indictments the injury which has been wrought by 
the suspension of the Ecumenical Council, from 
which was ‘justly anticipated great and important 
results for the honor and glory of God and the salva- 
tion of immortal souls.’’ Joseph Chandler, William 
A. Stokes, Daniel Dougherty, and Judge Campbell 
appeared for the laity, and the vote by acclamation 
is described by telegram as partaking of the sub- 
lime.—Only one ripple of dissent occurred to disturb 
the harmony of this series of manifestations. In the 
parish of St. Joseph, of this city, the Rev. Thomas 
Farrell prefaced the reading of the address by the 
remark that, if it had not been for the distinct order 
of the Archbishop of the Diocese, he should not have 
called the meeting. When the protest had been read 
once he proposed that it should be voted upon sec- 
tion by section. Thisgplan was adopted and it was 
soon apparent that the “‘ultramontane”’ feeling of 
the laity was as determined, and considerably more 
efficacious than the “‘liberalism’’ of Father Farrell. 
Upon the reading of the passage which promised 
“every effort in our power’ to aid and assist his 
Holiness, Father Farrell sprung to the floor and 
declared that the resolution might mean that he 
should pledge himself to take up a rifle, something 
he would never do. Asan American he would not 
take arms to restore any king under heaven to his 
throne (Some applause.) We could, doubtless, 
question the accuracy of the late vote in Rome, for we 
can question the votes rolled up in New York. Did, 
however, the people of Rome honestly vote fora 
union with Italy, were I the Pope I would respect 
that vote of the people as the voice of God. I believe 
the day of knapsacks crossing the ‘big pool’ to be 
over. There was a day in the history of Europe when 
a monk could call the people to a war of religion, 
but the day of crusades is past.’”’ Father Dunphy 
suggested that the knapsacks should be kept for the 
next Fenian invasion, ‘‘ when, as a measure of econ- 
omy, they eould all go over together. (Prolonged 
Applause.)’’ The question was then put and the 
Address was carried in its entirety. 





The New Church (Swedenborg) denomination 
numbers 70 societies. Half of these are without min- 
isters, and the Theological School has but 4 students. 
A correspondent of the New Jerusalem Messenger 
hints that the reason the clerical force is so meagre 
may be found in the way salaries aremadeup. ‘It 
is not usual for church members to pay for its min- 
istrations first, and for other things from what may 
be left; but the reverse. Other wants must first be 
supplied, and from what may be left the church 
must be supported. If it so happens that nothing is 
left, the minister must starve, or leave us, and we 
will do without him; wondering that the Lord of 
the harvest does not send forth laborers. . .. . 





Severe as it is I think the poverty attending the 











calling, would be no bar to a sufficient number of 
young men entering it, were the poverty attending 
it, an indispensable adjunct of the calling instead of 
its being the results of the'low estimate in which the 
calling is held by the church in general. There are 
multitudes of young men who would be willing to 
wear cheap garments and live on plain food, if every 
one else did the same, and who yet are not able to 
look forward with equanimity to the time when they 
may have to minister, in thread-bare garments, to a 
well-dressed congregation, whose lack of regard for 
the ministry is so plainly indicated in the respective 
dress of the two, that there ean be no mistaking it.” 





The statistics of the Methodist denomination 
are not readily susceptible of State classification, 
inasmuch as the returns are by Conferences, which 
frequently overlap the ordinary State boundaries. 
Nevertheless, a writer in the New York Methodist 
has succeeded, after a laborious review of the gen- 
eral Minutes, in arriving at definite figures for all 
except the Southern portion of the United States. 
These statistics, placed in comparison with those of 
the reunited Presbyterian body as published in the 
Princeton Review, are subjoined : 
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The strongest Methodist communities in Massa- 
chusetts, according to a careful statistician in Zion’s 
Herald, are as follows: 

one Methodist to Ht inhabitants. 
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. Weymouth, 
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. § ringfield, 

. North Bridgewater, 
14. Malden, 
15. Fall River, 
Twenty years ago Provincetown stood first; Edgar- 
town, second; Westfield, third; Adams, fourth; 
Nantucket, fifth; Lynn, sixth; Chicopee, seventh; 
Fall River, eighth; Pittsfield, ninth ; and New Bed- 
ford the tenth. 
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What is known as the Indiana Yearly Meeting 
of the Friends, is practically a grouping of the mem- 
bers of this sect over a somewhat wide territory, in- 
cluding Eastern Indiana, Western Ohio, and the 
whole of Kansas and Missouri. The statistics of this 
division are as follows: 
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FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


COTLAND is following Ireland in the agita- 
tion toward Disestablishment. The author of 
The Scottish Kirk, a prize essay written for the Lib- 
eration Society, after canvassing the question from 
its historical and political aspects, concludes with 
the testimony of statistics, In his summing up, he 
affirms of the Established Church, from apparently 
trustworthy figures, that— 

“* She possesses only one-third of the number of places of 

worship. 

“ She furnishes two-fifths of the accommodation. 

“She retains only one-third of the people in her com- 

munion. 

“The Established Church of Scotland, however, is not 
merely in a minority amongst, the whole people—she is in a 
minority amongst Presbyterians. The various Presbyte- 
rian bodies outnumber her as well in places of worship as in 
religious accommodation and attendance at their services. 
In some of the counties she ranks with the smallest of the 
sects. Thus: 
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Aberdeen ° ° 
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Caithness ° e 
Edinburgh e 
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31 
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The union of all Scottish Presbyterians into 
one general body, upgp the basis of the Westminis- 
ter Confession of Faith, seems to have been rendered 
less probable by recent events, which at first blush 
would appear calculated to strengthen the move- 
ment. The two Free Church Presbyteries have 
just finished their sessions at Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, respectively. A motion favoring an incorpo- 
rating union was presented before each body. At 
Edinburgh it was carried by a majority of 53 to 40; 
at Glasgow by 63 to 40. The count of hands is there- 
fore with the union party. But that the anti- 
unionists are very formidable is not only shown by 
their vote, but was brought out very conspicuously 
in the prelimimary discussions. One of their leaders 
is Ds. Begg, who is famous as having fought side by 
side with Hugh Miller in the great Educational and 





Self Sustentation Fund struggles of former years, 





Another is the Rev. Prof. Smeaton, of the Edinburgh 
Free Church College, who claims that the Free 
Church majority was disposed to give up all dis- 
tinctive principles, and capitulate to the. United 
Presbyterians, as the French did to the Prussians 
at Sedan. Dr. Buchanan, on the other side, said 
that such remarks could not fail to recoil upon their 
author, and impair, if not destroy, his influence in 
his sacred office of a Professor of Theology. Dr. 
Duff, an eminent missionary, gives us a glimpse of 
the acrimony with which the subject has been dis- 
cussed out of sessions by the anti-unionists, in his 
urgent plea for a truce from anonymous letters and 
pamphlets, and from public meetings and platform 
speeches, and by his expressed wish that he could 
extinguish from his mind the words “‘ double-mind- 
ed,” “‘double dealing,” “‘shuffing,”’ ‘“ deception,”’ 
“‘apostate,”’ and ‘“renegrade,’’ which occurred in 
some of these pamphlets. Of the real point at issue 
we gain precise knowledge, less from the debates, 
than from an editorial summary in the Christian 
World, the writer of which appears to be not only 
fair, in the main, but possessed of some facts in the 
controversy which have not hitherto come out. We 
quote: 


The literal and amazing fact is that a number of Free 


00 | Churchmen think that they would sin against God if they 


united with brethren on the basis of leaving it an open 
question whether the present constitution of the Free Church 
is in itself, and, apart from circumstances, a right one, The 
reader—the English reader we mean—will of course sup- 
pose that every Free Churchman must insist upon having 
this question answered in the affirmative. But the reverse 


000 | is the fact. If you maintain that the present Free Church 


constitution is abstractly perfect, Dr. Begg, Dr. Gibson, and 
their followers will not only disagree with you, but will hold 
that, though you are a Presbyterian and sign the Confession 
of Faith, it would be a sin on their part to to unite with 
you. The Free Church is supported by the free-will offer- 
ings of the people and has no connection with the State. 
Dr. Begg and his party hold that, if the State granted her 
the terms she demands, and paid her ministers, State-con- 
nection would be better for her than her present con- 
dition. They admit that the State is no more likely to 
establish the Free Churth than the Peculiar People. They 
admit that no Established Church in existence, as now con- 
stituted, is right and Scriptural. And yet they are forbid- 
den by conscience to unite with Presbyterians who, while 
leaving them all freedom in their opiniogs, think that the 
State-Church system, which admittedly has failed in prac- 
tice, is wrong in theory, and that the present Free Church 
system, grandly successful in practice, is right in the ab- 
stract 


When we have said that there are men who take up a po- 
sition so astounding as this, we shall surprise none by add- 
ing that the same men represent narrowness not here only, 
but in every department, intellectual and theological. They 
are the arnti-progress party; the men who oppose everf 
modification of old customs in worship as ‘dangerous in- 
novation ;” the men who think there is sin in church music 
and heresy in hymns; the men who would bid the science 
and the criticism of the nineteenth century stand back while 
they set uptheir Ebenezer on the grey theologic stones 
piled in the seventeenth century. 

The probable sequel of the agitation is, that the 
majority will unite and: the minority secede, while 
the secular courts will be called upon to settle ques- 
tions of property in the churches. 








OTHER RELIGIONS. 


Pee in its native religious belief, still tends 

toward the Brahmo Somaj, if we may accept the 
testimony of the Calcutta correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, That gentleman visited the Established 
Presbyterian College under Dr. Ogilvie, and the 
Free Presbyterian College under Dr. Mitchell, and 
was permitted to enter into an unreserved and frank 
conversation with the pupils. In the former of 
these colleges, the following dialogue is reported as 
having taken place: 

“Here is a gentleman who wishes to know your exact 
thoughts on certain social and religious topics. Are you 
willing to converse with him freely?” “Yes.” ‘ Mind, we 
shall not, unless inadvertently, touch on any part of your 
college studies, or fall intentionally into any rut of thought. 
Tell us, now, what you think of the tendency of thought 
among the young men of Calcutta.” There was a pause. 
Then one said, ‘ Do you mean religiously?” “Yes; in that 
way orany way.” ‘I think, then, that most of the educa- 
ted young men are leaning to the Brahmo Somaj, or to phil- 
osophical inquiry, or unbelief.’ ’ Is that a general opinion?’ 
Second student: “It is mine as far as the Brahmo Somaj 
is concerned.”” “ Very well; now why do you think so?” 
Second student: ‘ Because I see Brahmoism growing, and 
people preparing to make sacrifices for it.” “You mean, 
then, that there is persecution?” “Great persecution, so- 
cially—in families.” “Now, can you say how many edu- 
cated young men believe in the Shastres?” Third student: 
“Not one in a hundred.” Fourth: “Not one in thousand. 
The Shastres are not believed in where there has been an 
English education.” ‘“ What is your difficulty as to Chris- 
tianity?” A quiet young man who had not yet spoken (1 
shall call him fifth) said: “The Trinity.” “You do not un- 
derstand it?” “You believe that the soul is immortal?” 
“Yes.” “ Why do you believethat?” “ Because of the long- 
ing tor immortality that seems in human nature. I believe 
that God never gave such a longing to leave it at last un- 
satisfied.”’ ‘And what of Christ?” Second student: “ We 
believe him to be the best man that ever lived.” “But not 
divine?” “No.” 


At another interview the following colloquy took 
place: 

‘* What do you think of the Bible; do you think‘it a rey- 
elation?” ‘Only in the sense in which all good books are 
revelation.” “But we require some guide of life, do we 
not?” ‘“Yes,and we have conscience (this was over and 
over again insisted upon) and the livesand thoughts of good 
men.” “Now, as to the Brahmo Somaj; do you not think 
that its foundations are laid in Christianity?” “I think 
that it has owed more to Christianity than to any other 
thing, but it has drawn from many sources.” “ Do you think 
that without Christianity there would have been any Brah- 
moism?” ‘Yes; I believe that Brahmoism is truth, and, 
being truth, must have been known some day; but the day 
might have been far off but for Christianity.” ‘Do you like 
the Bible as a reading book?” Several: “ Very much.” “Do 
you like it as well as Shakspeare?” “Better.” “Or Mil- 
ton?” “Yes; better.” “Or Bacon or Macaulay?” “ Yes; 
better than any of them.” “Then why don’t you come oft- 
ener to read it?” ““We haven't time, if we are to pass the 
examinations.” 


The last of these answers will help to solve the 
obyious question as to why these pupils should go at 
all to a Presbyterian College. Their one object is 
education ; and that, these colleges secure them, It 
should be added, however, that at the Government 
(English) colleges the Bible is not mentioned, and 
for this reason the Indian students seem to prefer 
the Presbyterian Mission establishments, 
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News of the Week. 


HOME. 


ONGRESS met on Monday with a full attend- 
ance in both houses, and after thé usuai pre- 
liminaries the President’s message was received and 
read. This documentis not quite so brief in compari- 
son with ordinary messages as are the President’s 
speeches incomparison with those of average mortals, 
and is therefore far too long for quotation in our col- 
umns, even if it were politic for a weekly journal to 
attempt to usurp the office of the local press. The 
President repens the San Domingo question, re-af- 
firming his reasons for obtaining a foothold upon that 
Island in very unequivocal terms. He recommends 
that the question be referred to a commission which 
shall be empowered to negociate a treaty with the 
authorities of San Ibomingo, which will cover the 
requirements of the case, and secure the desired 
territory. Our relations with England are not, 
according to the message, so free from embarrass- 
ment as is to be desired. The Alabama question, 
the fisheries, and the free navigation of the St. Law- 
rence, affording room for serious disagreements. 
Relatively, these two questions, namely, San Do- 
mingo and our English relations, are the most 
prominent subdivisions of the message; otherwise it 
simply reviews the occurrences of the past few 
months, and intimates what has been or what should 
be the action of the United States. 


The New York papers publish a letter dated on 
board the United States Flagship, Cape Fear River, 
in 1865, addressed to the Hon. Gideon Welles, then 
Secretary of the Navy, and signed by Admiral D. D. 
Porter. The letter is highly eulogistic of Mr. Welles, 
and the reverse of complimentary to General Grant, 
as may be evident from such sentences as the follow- 
ing: 

“To Gen. Grant, who is always willing to take the 
credit when anything is done, and equally ready to 
lay the blame of the failure on the navy, when a 
failure takes place, I feel under no obligations for 
recei and allowing a report to be spread from 
his headquarters that there were three days when 
the — might have operated and did 
oe scarcely notice in his reports that the navy 

him an M service, when without the help it has 
aa him all the way through, he never would have 
been Lieutenant Generale He wants magnanimity, 
like most of the officers of the army, and is so avari- 
cious as regards fame that he will "never, if he can 
help it, do justice to our Department.”’ 


Since the publication of the letter the Admiral has 
called on the President and made, it would seem, a 
satisfactory apology, denying all recollection of the 
letter, ascribing its origin to momentary annoyance, 
and its publication now to personal enmity on the 
part of ex-Secretary Welles, while the latter, accord- 
ing to the Hartford Courant, denies that the letter 
was published with his consent. If the Admiral’s 
apology is considered satisfactory at the White 
House, and if the ex-Secretary’s denial proves to be 
authentic, we cannot see that anything serious is 
likely to follow. Mr. Welles may perhaps infer 
that it is unwise for him to permit-a too promiscu- 
ous inspection of his private files. 








The Boston Advertiser asserts that Secretary 
Boutwell has organized a system of examination in 
that part of the Civil Service which is under his 
control, and prints a circular dated at the Treasury 
which prescribes competitive examinations for all 
persons seeking office underthe Department. The 
circular is issued under the regulations of 1857, but 
in view of the many removals and confirmations for 
reasons other than competency or incompetency, 
since the asserted enforcement of these rules, the 
news may be looked upon as too good to be true. 
There is, however, a later movement toward reform 
in the shape of an order in July last prescribing a 
definite schedule of examination, which, if carried 
out, would, it is alleged, secure for the Treasury a 
competent class of officials. It is now claimed by 
the friends of Secretary Boutwell that, not only is 
the Treasury the sole Department wherein examin- 
ations are required); but that they are at present 
conducted with strictness for new admissions, and 
with still more rigor for promotions. The examina- 
tion rules, as published, do not, however, seem to be 
all that the friends of reform could wish, inasmuch 
as the examining board consists of the head of the 
Bureau with two other officers of the Department, 
thus depriving the Board of that professional and 
independent character which is essential in order to 
attain the desired end. The new order of things is 
at all events a step in the right direction, and will 
do its part toward the reform of what is generally 
acknowledged to be the vital defect of our political 
system., 

Postmaster-General Creswell reports the ordi- 
nary revenues of his department for the fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1870, as $19,772,220.65, and the ex- 
penditures, $23,998,837.68. The estimated expendi- 
tures forthe year, ending June 30th, 1872, are $25,- 
436,691, and the estimated revenues for the same 
time, including $700,000 appropriated for free mat- 
ter, are $21,467,311, leaving a deficiency of $3,969,380. 
The whole number of stamps, envelopes, and news- 
paper wrappers was 554,407,945, of the aggregate 
value of $16,456,782. There was an increase over the 
preceding year in length of routes of 7,501 miles; in 
annual transportation, 6,301,593 miles, and in cost, 
$478,152. Adding the increased cost for railway post- 
office clerks, route, local, and other agents, $195,633, 
the total increase in cost was $637,815. The attention 
of Congress is again called to the necessity of re- 
adjusting the rates of compensation established by 
law for the transportation of mail matter by rail. 
The Secretary says that, in his opinion, the rates are 
not high enough, and that carelessness on the part 
of the railroad companies is ‘an almost inevitable 
result. He, moreover, recommends that if higher 
rates are paid, the companies be required to enter 
into a formal contract, by which they cun_ be held 
responsible, for prompt transmission of the mails. 
The franking privilege is again discussed, and the 


recommendations for its abolishment reiterated; 
and the Secretary closes his suggestions by urging 
the adoption of postal cards, as calculated to be of 
great advantage to the public and the Government. 


The report of General Sherman, as published, 
shows the present disposition of the 2,488 officers and 
34,870 enlisted men who make up the army. The 
country is now divided into the Military Divisions 
of the East and South, of the Missouri and the 
Pacific. These are respectively commanded by Gen- 
erals Meade, Halleck, Sheridan (now on leave of 
absence), and Schofield. Under the operation of the 
law of July last the number of officers is rapidly 
decreasing and will be reduced by January Ist to 
2,277 which is the legal standard. The enlisted men 
are to be reduced under the same law to 30,000. The 
army at present consists of ten regiments of cavalry, 
five of artillery, twenty-five of infantry, total troops 
of the line, 31,178. In addition to which are five com- 
panies of engineer troops, permanent recruiting 
parties and recruits, enlisted men of ordnance, West 
Point detachment, and signal detachment, hospital 
stewards, and ordnanee sergeants, making a grand 
total of 34,870. In relation to the practice of using 
troops for the enforcement of the Revenue Laws and 
the like, General Sherman says: 


“The duties of the soldiery in this connection are 
not prescribed so clearly by statute that the officers 
can understand their rights and duties, and the civil 
agents and authorities often expect more fhan can 
po omen or lawfully done. I think the soldiers 

not to be expec to make individual arrests, 

do any act of violence, except in their organ- 

fool my sf asa posse comitatus, duly summoned 

by the United States Marshal, and acting in his per- 

sonal apomenan Yet, if itis deemed lawful and proper 

that the soldiers should do more than this, I concur 

with Gen. Halleck Congress should so enact in 
clear and distinct terms.” 


The Trades’ Unions are just now excited over 
the probabilities of a serious strike among the 
shoemakers, and at the general meeting of the 
Workingmen’s Union the Crispins’ delegate re- 
ported nine shops already on strike, in consequence 
of arumor that employers had decided upon a re- 
duction of 20 to 30 per cent. on wages. The belief in 
this rumor is strengthened by various reports, and 
by the largely increased orders which it is said are 
being filled by Koopmanschap for the importation | - 
of Chinese laborers. We have often enough ex- 
pressed our approbation of all reasonable combina- 
tions on the part of workmen for the protection of 
their interests, to clear us of suspected sympathy 
with capital as such, but we cannot see that strikes 
usually result in good; and certainly, if workmen 
who do not belong to trades’ associations are to be 
treated according to the spirit of the following reso- 
lution of the Workingmen’s Union, our belief in the 
good sense of that organization will be staggered. 
“Resolved, That we condemn that part of Mr. 
Mundella’s address, delivered on the 14th inst., 
which says ‘Every man hasa right to decide for 
himself whether he will or will nes be a member of 
a trade o ization,’ as the doctrine put forth by 


rgan 
that gentleman has already done the trades’ unions 
of America the greatest possible injury.”’ 


—_—___. 
FOREIGN. 


aspects than it was a week ago. England for 
two or three days kept up a show of pugnacity but 
has apparently thought better of it, and Earl Gran- 
ville has dispatched a note to St. Petersburgh inti- 
mating that Her Majesty’s Government is ready to 
participate in a Conference with the understanding 
that it assembles without any foregone conclusion 
as to the result. He accepts the statement made by 
Prince Gortschakoff to the effect that Russia’s de- 
claration in regard to the abrogation of the treaty, 
was purely theoretical, and did not imply a inten- 
tion on her part to follow up the assertion of her 
rights by a practical enforcement thereof. Accord- 
ing to all appearances, therefore, it only remains 
for the different Prime Ministers to agree upon a 
time and place of meeting, when Russia’s demands 


which a European Congress is capable. 


The operations at the seat of war are more ex- 
citing than at any time since the capitulation of 
Metz. Accounts of the fighting are, if anything, 
more contradictory than usual, butit is certain that 
on or about the 30th ultimo the French made a sortie 
in force, several points of the German line béing 
simultaneously attacked. The greater part of these 
attacks were undoubtedly feints, while that toward 
the South and West was made by a strong force 
under General Ducrot, and was pushed with some- 
thing like the traditional gallantry of the French 
army. Checked at first by a flood in the River 
Marne, he waited until the water subsided and then 
succeeded in crossing the river near Vincennes and 
establishing himself on theeast bank of the river, 
his lines stretching across a peninsular formed by a 
bend in the stream, and his flanks protected alike by 
the stream and by the neighboring forts. This posi- 
tion he has since evacuated, and crossing the Marne 


is at latest accounts between that river and the 


Seine. All this was not effected without sharp fight- 
ing and heavy losses on both sides. The situation 
then, is this. Ducrot, with a powerful army, is out- 
side of Paris, and has pushed back the German lines 
in a direction which seems to indicate an intended 
attempt to establish communications with the army 
of the Loire, which has fallen Back from Orleans 
and is confronted, if not threatened, by Prince 
Frederic Charles. General Manteuffel, who was 
marching northward, suddenly changed his course 
and it was supposed that he was re-called to aid the 
investing army before Paris when he appeared 
near Rouen, surprised the French and occupied 
the. town. This was accomplished, as it is sup- 
posed, with a part of his army, the remainder being 
still in the vicinity of Amiens. It is idle to 
speculate as to the tactics of the coming week, 
but it is evident that another act in the great 
drama is nearits close, Ducot is practically still 





supplies, and itis hard to see how he can advance 


she Eastern question is less alarming in its | ® 


will, doubtless, be considered with all the fairness of | Tim 


in Paris, for {t is thence that he must draw his | °s 





beyond his present position without losses such as 
he is little able to bear. If his communications with 
Paris are once interrupted his chances for re-estab- 
lishing them are poor, indeed. 


The perplexity of the Germans as to the disposi- 
tion of their French prisoners has ‘been solved as 
satisfactorily as possible by sending most of them 
to the fortresses of North and South Germany, 
where they are placed in camps outside the walls of 
Germany. Magdeburg has 10,046 prisoners; Cob- 
lence, 9,900; Cologne, 10,000; Stettin, 10,000; May- 
ence, 7,000 ; Glogan, 7,000 ; Erfurt and Minden, each, 
6,000 ; Posen, 4,500; Wesel, 4,000, all in North German 
fortresses, besides less numbers in other cities. 
South Germany has over 20,000 prisoners in various 
cities, and the garrison of Metz is sent in detach- 
ments wherever room can be found. The encamp- 
ments are laid out in streets, and the men amuse 
themselves in the various ways suggested by indi- 
vidual taste, many of them making ingenious toys 
which are sold to the Christmas loving Germans. 
Such of the prisoners as are willing, are per- 
mitted to work by the day in the vicinity of their 
camps, thus making good, to some extent, the lack 
of German workingmen. 

_The Duke of Aosta has formally accepted the 
crown of Spain tendered to him by the deputation 
from the Government of the Regency and the 
National Cortes. On receiving the offer from’ the 
Spanish delegation, he congratulated them on the 
fact that Spain had succeeded in reconciling order 
with liberty. He promised to maintain the consti- 
tutional traditions of his family, and expressed the 
belief that his conduct would be such that all par- 
ties would admit his honesty of purpose. 








DIED. 
LORD.—On the 2th November, aged 38 years, Frank P. Lord, son 
of Eleazar Lord, LL.D., of Piermont, N.Y. 


—. — 
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RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 
Barley. bush.. ..583,064 
Beans, Ly - 5,931 
Peas, bush..... 1,142 
Halt, pies 4 


15,357 | . bbls. 
< 891 ati | FI our, bbls. . 


eal, bbls... 
et 


Butter, poe .. 
Cheese, bxs. . 
Hops, bales... 
| “eeaeee, bhds.. Meal, 
wie; bxs.,&e.. 3,029 Rye, e, b 5,429 
Wool, bules.... 1,152 | Wheat, bush, 1,275,092 
Starch, b bxs.... 21595 | Corn, bush. ... 231,982 
~ a wee 307 Oats, ‘push 315,191 
sare, hogs... vast Ben couse 23,675 


Wholesale Prices Current for the week ending Tuesday, Noy. 
14th, were as follows: 


8,678 
- 196 650 
"210 


Wheat, etc. 
White Ww .% bush..$1 th 65 | Corn, # bush 
Amber do. # bush.. $8001.45 | R 
White Genesee, # bush.1 
Spring, No.1, @ bush 





Flour qe Meal, 
State Sueerine # bbl. ‘Amos. - \ Soriem 7, 4 et 
# bb et eainbo™ 5,80@6. 4 med. # 
“6,00@9,50) Ryo. Flour, inf. to “7% 
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21,50 | Beef, India Mess, 
ia 75 1 Shoulders, 


ah | Fame. 
3) | Bacon, ikstes, PD 
Hatter. 


35@47 | Western medium, # B 
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Beef, plain a * bbl weiss 


State Extra, ® 
Pennsylvania, Bx eD. 
Western Ex., 
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Poultry and Game. 


Factories. Lag hy 
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Turkeys, # b 
Chickens, ® 
Ducks, # 
20 Venison, saddles, # D.. 
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75@1,00 | 
yer re 
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F Say li 25 + = e 
eathers, livegeese gal 
¥ 100 1 ite. clover, # 
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Publishers Department. 








To New Subscribers. 

Please do not be impatient if you do not get your 
ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON immediately. We are 
working away as fastas possible, early and late, print- 
ing them and sending them off to our new subscribers. 
But the rush is coming at such a rate that we area 
little behindhand. During the few months that this 
Superb Engraving has been before the people in 
connection with the CHRISTIAN UNION, wé have 

rinted andgiven away more than ten thousand of 
Som receiving numberless letters of adm com- 
mendation, and not one complaint. It isa splendid 
work, s lendidly printed ; and just as fast as we can 
get it of the press, in good condition, (we will not 
send outa single poor impression if we know it) 
our new subscribers shall be supplied in the order o 
their names upon the list. 

Meantime, read the p. per, please, and cultivate 
the Christian grace of Patience ! 

——-)_o 

THE STEAM ENGINE that ‘will Go,’ offered as a 
Premium to Boys—old and young—by ‘the publishers 
of the American Agriculturist, is the most imterest- 
ing — we have ever seen. Look, at their advertise- 
men 

—_—_>——— 


Another Combination, 


And a good offer. In another column will be found 
an offer made by 8. R. Wells, which must be consid- 
ered a good one. The Phrenological Journal is well 
known as one of the most popu es, and 
ees which really has no com _— It is now en- 
upon its ‘sed volume, e, 
pabiienes | at $3.00 a year, 30 cents . number. Speci- 
men numbers fu ed to every reader of the 
tian Union, at 15 cents each. We would cali atten- 
gon to te. offer yrate in pocine. ae, ae 
ournal, morest’ _ Magen, an en: 
Chremo, “ Hiawatha’s ; 
Surely a liberal offer. 
ertisement referred to above was in the 
last number, It will now be found on the last page. 





The New York Philharmonic Society's First 
Concert. 

The first concert of the season took place at the 
Academy of Music on Saturday evening, November 
26. Itis needless to say that the auditorium was 
crowded with the élite of the amateur, professional, 
and critical musical world, and that the perform- 
ancefully came up to the high standard of excel- 
lence previously established by this Society. 

Our morning cotemporaries have treated in full 
of the general programme. We therefore confine 
ourselves to its leading feature, viz., thc new Liszt 
Concerto, for piano and orchestra, in which the 
parts are so interwoven that there is no subordina- 
tion of the one to the other. It is a work replete 
with the most astounding executive difficulties 
which could possibly be designed to task the. vast 
resources of the grand piano in its present high 
state of development, or the ability of the artist to 
conscientiously carry out the ideas of the com- 
posers. 

Mr. Mills surpassed all his previous grand suc- 
cesses ; his magnificent touch and technique were 
never heard to greater advantage than on this occa- 
sion. The superb new-scale Steinway concert grand 
piano, on which he played, ceased to be a mere ma- 
chine, and seemed adsolutely to thrill and vibrate 
inits alternate massive grandeur and exquisite 
purity and limpidity of tone under his hands. En-~ 
thusiastic as was the appreciation of Mr. Mills’s 
performance, it was shared by unqualified and 
unanimous admiration of the instrument on which 
he played, and which was pronounced by the élitc 
of musical science and art present to be the grandest 
specimen of the now perfect art of piano-building— 
as inaugurated by Steinway & Sons—ever heard on 
this continent or in Europe, fully justifying the 
unanimous official report of the International Jury 
on Musical Instruments at the Paris Exposition, 1867, 
which says verbatim : 

“The Pianos of Messrs. Steinway & Sons are 
equally endowed with the splendid sonority of the 

truments of their chief competitor; they possess 
that seizing largeness and volume of tone hitherto 
nnknown, which fills the greatest space. Brilliant 
in the treble, singing in the middle, and formidable 
im the bass, this sonority acts with irresistible power 
on the organs of hearing. In regard to expression, 
delicate shading, variety of accentuation, the instru- 
ments of Messrs. Steinway have over those of their 
competitors an advantage which cannot be con- 
tested. The blow of the hammer is heard muebh less, 
and the pianist feels under his hands an action 
subtle aad easy, which permits him at will to be 
powerful or light, vehement or graceful. 

“These Pianos are at the same time the instru- 
ment of the Virtuoso, who wishes to astonish by the 
brilliancy of his execution, and of the artist who ap- 


% | plies his talent to the music of thought and senti- 
@ 6 | ment, bequeathed to us by the illustrious masters— 
1,20 


in one word, they are at the same time the Pianos 
for the concert-room and the parlor, possessing an 
exceptional sonority and volume of tone.”—N. Y. 
Tribune. 

——@—— 

We call attention to the advertisement in another 
column of the celebrated Astral Oil. As regards this 
oil, however, we speak from experience in recom- 
mending it as safe and good. Thé terrible accidents 
that daily occur from the careless use of kerosene 
render it obligatory upon those who are assured of 
a safe article of this kind, to inform the public of 
the fact. 

——»—_—_ 
Goods Suitable for the Holidays. 

Swiss CARVED Goops.—THE Swiss MANUFACTUR- 
ING ComMPANy, 36 East Fourteenth street, corner of 
University place, Union square. Up stairs. 


ae. MASTERPIECE OF 1HE 
ENGRAVER’S SART.” 


——->__— 

The President of the National Academy of Design, which is the 
oldest and most influential body of Artists in America, is DAVID 
HUNTINGTON, & name illustrious in the annals of American Art 
The words at the head of this column are applied by President 


arent eet MARSHALL'S 
Household Engraving of Washington,” 


A work which cost Ten Thousand Dollars to Engrave 
and asthe great EDWARD EVERETT said of 
“* placed Mr. Marshall at once by the side 
of the Creat Masters of his Art.” 
THIS BRILLIANT ENGRAVING 


IS PRE s ENTED 
EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The easiest way of showing what artists, critics and men of cul- 
ture think of the Picture, and what the press think of the Paper, 
is to quote a very few of the very many words written about them 


OPINIONS CONCERNING 


THE PICTURE. 
From A. B. DURAND, the ven- From F. 0. C. DARLEY, the cele- 
erable American Painter : brated Artist : 

“Mr. Marshall has translated It is beyond all question, the 
the spirit of the. orizinel with | Dest LA raved in line, yet 
entire success. and ex- | Produced is country, as wel? 
ecution a my my e high- | 48 the finest copy of Stuart’ 8 
est qualities ==> interes are rtrwit | have ever 

re 
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Scientific & Sanitary. 


CONTINUITY OF MATTER. 
OME researches have been made by Dr. An- 
derson, of London, as to the effects of pressure 
and temnperature on the condition of matter, leading 
to the theory that the transition from the liquid to 
the gaseous state is by a series of gradation so gentle 
that there can be perceived no breach of continuity 
between the two conditions. In other words the 
density of matter whether liquid or gaseous is only a 
question of more or less, and dependent on the rela- 
tive pressure and heat. Ina different line of experi- 
ment we find narrated a curious complementary 
theory to this. M. Fresca, of France, has amplified 
the idea that “‘ solids flow.”” Putting a plug of lead 
or iron or steelinto a stout cylinder which has a 
small perforation at the bottom, and then subjecting 
it to immense pressure, these metals will flow out of 
the perforation just as water would naturally. And 
when the flow is started all the particles through the 
whole length of the plug of metal, above the perfor- 
ation, take a start towards it, jus®as would happen 
in thecase of a column of water. Dividing this plug 
into a number of discs, one upon another, every disc 
up to the highest will show after a partial operation 
of pressure an indentation in the direction of the 
hole at the bottom; and if the pressure is kept up 
till all is driven through, and has taken the form of 
a long tube of the size of the perforation, the discs 
will be found to retain their identity in the shape of 
just so many cylinders within cylinders. The move- 
ment of the particles of metal in their escape is just 
what would be the movement ofa liquid through 
the same orifice. Metals then under pressure, and 
at ordinary temperature, will flow like water, and 
the distinction between liquid and solid fades, as be- 
tween liquid and gas on the other side. A full and 
interesting account of this last series of experiments 
may be foundin the Manufacturer and Builder for 
November. 
THE REALITY OF MEDICINE. 


NDER this heading Dr. A. K. Gardner makes 
@ very common sense, and ingenuous state- 
ment of the present capabilities of medical practice. 
Itis pretty well understood by the most intelligent 
practitioners that they cannot begin to accomplish 
what they once thought they could by the use of 
remedies: A large number of diseases are of the 
kind now called “‘self-limited.”” They will run their 
set course and cannot be cured or curtailed. As for 
the rest he numbers less than a half dozen specific 
remedies that are known to the profession to have 
value. Nature in disease is trying to correct or ex- 
pel some mischief. It is useless to attempt to thwart 
her and make her takea different course. What 
then is the use of a physician? He can use his intel- 
ligence to direct the most approved methods of so 
living as to prevent the incursion of disease, he can 
modify aggravated symptoms as they arise, he can 
wisely help nature in her processes by his anticipa- 
tion of what they mean, he can alleviate pain, he 
can save the sick from their friends and from med- 
dlesome quackery, and, best of all, “‘ with a strong 
mind, trained to cool perceptions, and calm action 
will be ready to cheer, to comfort and sustain.” 
There is a great deal that might be amplified in this 
last function. One doctor differs from another in 
winning confidence, not so much in skill or know- 
ledge as in a certain magnetism, speaking meta- 
phorically, of his presence.: He represents calmness 
when friends are dazed with distress, he shows a 
tender consideration mingled with manly confidence 
when the patient is beside himself with suffering and 
apprehension. His presence lifts a:load from alland 
especially from the sick one, which is in itself an ex- 
cellent beginning of remedy. 
EXAMPLE OF FORCE. 


HE force of crystallization combined with the 
capillary force is so great that glass-plates have 
been broken by this means. In the experiment a 
solution is allowed to rise by capillary attraction 
between two plates, and then to crystalize. The 
force that resides in a plant is sufficient to split hard 
rocks. ts penetrating the fissures of rocks are 
thus enabled to play no small partin the work of 
disintegration. It is said also that the leaves of the 
Victoria Lily are able to sustain 400 pounds weight 
as they float on the surface of the water. The simple 
buoyancy of the leaf material, acting as a raft, is 
not sufficient to account for so great a result, and 
much must be credited to the interior force of the 
plant. Whata force that is, we may realize when 
we think of the mechanical problem of raising hun- 
dreds of tons’ weight, as in large trees, many feet in 
the air, and holding it erect against tempests and 
hurricanes. For man to achieve anything like this 
would be a task involving enormous labor, and an 
ingenuity such as we have not yet developed. 

—They claim a spring in the West which bubbles 
up chicken-soup at the fame of which even Old En- 
gland is pricking up its ears. Now an ink-spring is 
announced. We fear there is some anachronism 
about this, sinceit must have taken some of this 
wonderful ink to pen the first tale, and give the 
chicken-soup story, wing. Somebody offers a reward 
for a whiskey spring. No need of a reward, it will 
be found fastenough. There are plenty who could 
smell one a thousand feet deep. It might not be so 
bad if some fame of such a possible discovery could 
catch the imagination of certain classes in New York 
till they should crowd the westward tracks. The 
exodus would be a blessirfg. 

—The Boston Journal of Ohemistry seeking to 
disarm prejudice against the ‘‘ Natural Selection” 
theory of Darwin defines it with great aptness thus: 
“Nature does just what mun does when he pro- 
duces new varieties.” Precisely so! This isthe gist 
of the whole matter. And, as man does it by virtue 
of his mind-power, and as “nature” has no mind to 
speak of, this is only an additional scientific proof, 
as far as it goes, of aSupreme mind-power ruling 
and guiding from beginning to end—something very 
different from that blank, impersonal evolution 
which Darwinists postulate, 








—The whiskey-jack is a great institution. By 
means of it, a small, portable instrument, a man can 
raise an enormous weight—say a locomotive off the 
track—and with remarkable quickness. The mechan- 
ical principle employed isthe hydraulic pressure, 
and whiskey is preferred in practical usage to water 
only because it will not freeze. Give everything its 
due,—whiskey is most excellent for iron jacks, but 
poor stuff for anything else. 


—The disease which is destroying the silkworms 
has been at last discovered, and its name is panis- 
tophyton. The man who did it almost killed him- 
self thereby ; whether in discovering or in naming is 
open to question. Itis contagious, infectious, here- 
ditary and microscopic. Poor silk-worms! 


—Prof. Tyndall commits himself to the assertion 
that these better data for proving that thereis an 
ethereal medium through which light is propagated 
to us from the stars, than for proving that the Presi- 
dent of the British Association (Prof. Huxley) is a 
rationable being. Rather a bold dilemma! 


Farm and Garden. 


WHY DO TREES DIE? 


T does not appear strange that the common 
plants of the field and garden die when they 
have perfected their seeds and are cut down by the 
frost, but when a tree which has survived the storms 
of many winters shows signs of failing, we are often 
ata loss to know why it should not go on putting 
forth its leaves and bearing fruit for an indefinite 
number of years. There seems to be, in fact, no 
necessary reason why a tree should die at all except 
from some external and clearly comprehensible 
cause. The parts which carry on the processes of 
life are the extremities of the stem and branches, 
the last growth of wood and bark, and the roots. 
These are renewed annually, that is to say, the tree 
is every twelve months supplied with an entirely 
new set of vital organs, while the wood formed 
during its previous life becomes the frame upon 
which it develops, and is apparently an element of 
enduring strength. Theoretically therefore a tree 














sooner or later decays at the heart, drops one after 
another of its stout limbs, and finally cannot 
be warmed by the most genial of Mays into 
putting forth another leaf. The fact seems to be 
that trees like human beings have a certain amount 
of vitality given them by the Creator, and when 
this is exhausted they can only return to the dust 
from which they arose. Like mankind, too, differ- 
ent kinds of trees, differ greatly in their lease of life, 
as do .also different individuals of the same species. 
The oak, for instance, is much lunger lived than the 
willow, which, in turn, lives longer than the alder 
and so on down through the infinite variety of 
biennials, and annuals to the shortest lived of all 
whatever it may be. In short, trees form no ex- 
ception to the invariable rule which sooner or later 
destroys everything that has vitality. Botanists 
are now collecting statistics in various parts of the 
world which will, when complete, afford quite 
accurate information concerning the laws which 
govern length of life among all kinds of trees. 


PRESERVING TOOLS, 


ARMERS sometimes not only fail to take 
good care of their tools, but we have even 
known them defend their habits in this respect, and 
insist that time can be better employed in other 
work than in keeping their implements in good 
order. Men who will argue in such a cause had 
better be let alone, they are not amenable to reason. 
and will probably suffer not only their tools but 
their farm itself to go to ruin at its own gait. A can 
of linseed o!] and a brush will, in a year or two, save 
more than their cost in purchasing tools. Whenever 
a new tool is brought home, the wooden parts should 
be well covered with oil and driedin the sun or 
before the fire. This toughens the exterior fibers of 
the wood and forms a varnish, which, with use, 
becomes hard and smooth, is impervious to water, 
and much pleasanter to handle than the turned or 
planed surface. A new rake will often become loose 
in the joints,if,used without oiling, but if well oiled 
it will hardly be affected at all by ordinary wettings 
and dryings. Shovel and fork handles are preserved 
from checking and cracking by oiling; the wood 
becomes as smooth as glass by use, and is far less 
liable to blister the hand when long used. Axe and 
hammer handles often break off where the wood 
enters the iron; this part particularly should be 
toughened with oil, to secure durability. Oiling the 
wood in the eye of the axe will prevent its swelling 
and shrinking, and thus getting loose. Laborers 
should be required to return their togJs to con- 
venient places provided for them ; after using, they 
should be put away clean and bright. The mould- 
boards of ploughs are apt to get rusty during the 
season when they are not in use; they should be 
brushed over with oil when put away, and they will 
then remain in good order till wanted. 


HARVARD COLLEGE, we understand, is to have a 
farm school, which, like all the departments of the 
parent University, is to be amply endowed. Pro- 


school. He has been a practical farmer for many 
years, has long been @ leader in improved agricul- 
ture, and has done much to introduce Jersey cattle 
and Percheron horses to the attention of American 
stock breeders. The school is to be at West Rox- 
bury, some ten miles South of Boston, and will, 
doubtless, draw many pupils, and serve an excellent 
purpose in teaching the farmer’s boys of New Eng- 
land how to till the soil in the most approved 
method. 


Rousstan Aprptes—The Commissioner of Agri- 
culture at Washington has just received from the 
Imperial Botanical Gardens of St. Ptersburg a col- 
lection of Russian apples, embracing about 400 varit- 
ties in duplicate. These have come in perfect con- 
dition, and are well provided with grafts, which will 





\be at once distributed to nurserymen and others 


has no assignable limit to its life, but practically it- 


fessor Thomas Motley is to be at the head of this. 





who desire to experiment with and propagate from 
these promising acquisitions for Northern and North- 
Western States. This is one of the most valuable 
fruit introductions that has ever been brought into 
this country, and will be fully appreciated by 
pomologists. 


INTERESTING 1F TRUE.—Two hundred pounds’ 
weight of earth was dried in an oven, and after- 
ward was put into an earthen vessel. The earth 
wagthen moistened with rain water, anda willow 
tree, weighing five hundred pounds, was placed 
therein. During five years the earth was watered 
with rain or pure water; the willow grew and 
flourished, and to prevent mixing with fresh earth 
and dust from some source, it was covered with a 
metal plate, numerously perforated to admit air 
only. After growing in the air for five years, the 
tree was removed and found to weigh one hundred 
and sixty-nine pounds plus, and the earth in the 
vessel being removed, dried and weighed, and 
found to have lost only about two ounces of its 
original weight. Thus one hundred and sixty-four 
pounds of woody fibre, bark and roots, were cer- 
tainly produced ; but from what source unless from 
air. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HUNDER SEN, the Hindoo Deist, gave the 
English some plain speaking, as follows:—“L 
represent a nation remarkable for sobriety, tem- 
perance, and abstemiousness. If you desire to see 
homely and conclusive illustrations of the golden 
principles of temperance, go to India. Go from 
village to village, and from town to town, and you 
will see with your own eyes what wonders have 
been achieved in that nation by the power of tem- 
perance, and temperance alone. But, alas! if you 
wish to see the effects which have resulted from the 
interference of a Christian nation and a Christian 
government with those principles and practices of 
temperance, you must go to India. There you will 
see how hundreds upon hundreds, ay, thousands 
upon thousands, of enlightened, energetic, and pro- 
mising young men and young women, are dying, 
month after month, and year after year, as the 
necessary and inevitable consequence of that in- 
iquitous system of liquor-traffic which the British 
Government, to its shame, has introduced into 
India.” 


—A letter from Goethe’s Bettine thus describes 
the personal appearance of Beethoven :—However 
great his spirit and heart are, his person is small. 
His complexion is dark and marred by small pox, 
his clothes soiled, but such a Heavenly brow! It 
seems to have been so nobly developed by harmony 
that one can gaze at it as ata work of art. His hair 
is black, and so long that he continually tosses it 
back ; he appears scarcely thirty years old ; he does 
not know his age himself, but he thinks he is thirty- 
five. [had often heard how very careful one must 
be when with him, not to offend him, but I had 
formed a very different conception of this high char- 
acter, and foundI had not mistaken him. In a 
quarter of an hour his manner had become warm 
and kindly toward me; he could not leave me, but 
hung around me, accompanied us home, and to the 
great astonishment of his friends, remained the 
whole day. 

—The London Daily News gives the following 
account of the ultra press in France: One would 
naturally suppose that ata time like the present, 
other thoughts would have prevailed: The ultra 
newspapers are never tired of abusing the priests, 
who are courageously and honestly performing 
their duty. Yesterday I read a letter from a patriot, 
in which he complains that this caste of crows are 
allowed upon the field of battle, and asks the Gov- 
ernment to decree that the last moments of virtu- 
ous citizens, dying for their country, are not to be 
troubled by this new horror. To-day a citizen writes 
as follows: ‘“* Why are not the National Guards in- 
stalled in the churches? Not only might they find 
in these edifices dedicated to an extinct supersti- | ®™ 
tion, shelter from the weather, but orators might 
from time to time from the pulpits deliver speeches. 
Those churches which are not required by the 
National Guard might serve as excellent stables for 
the oxen, the sheep, and the hogs, which are now 
parked out in the open air.”’ 

—Rev. C. G. Ames, of California, has a wife 
who is a help-meet indeed, taking her husband’s 
place in his pulpit in case of his sickness or absence. 
Ona recent Sabbath.she “ got up in the morning, 
prepared breakfast, washed and dressed her baby, 
dressed her little daughter for Sabbath school, 
put baby to sleep, and sat down and reviewed her 
sermon before time to take the cars for church, 
when, consigning baby to .the loving care of his 
grandmother, she went to church, and preached, to 


- the entire satisfaction of a large and critical audi- 


ence.”’ 

—That great bronze image of Buddha, known 
as the Statue of Daiboots, about fifteen miles from 
Yokohama in Japan, of which Prof. Pumpelly gives 
so fine a view in his late most interesting volume, is 
about to be broken up for old bronze. Itis of co- 
lossal size, about forty feet high in its sitting post- 
ure, and will make large a contribution to the old 
metal department. The iconoclastic zeal of Shin-| P’ 
tooism, as by law established, has found expression 
in an edict dooming this curiosity to destruction. 

— The most unfortunate man in the world is 
now living in Arkansas. He is condemned to be 
hanged, but all the carpenters in the neighborhood 
refuse to build the scaffold. Heis himself a carpen- 
ter by trade, and the sheriff proposed that he should 
putup the gallows. He declares, however, that that 
is asking too much of him and that he won’t do it— 
that he’ll see the rest of the people hanged first ! 

— A lady made a call upon a friend who had 
lately been married. When her husband came to 
dinner, she said: ‘“‘I have been to see Mrs. ——.” 
“ Well,” replied the husband, ‘I suppose she is very 
happy.” “Happy! Well, I should think she ought 
to be; she has a camels’-hair shawl, two-thirds 
border.” 


Wuat A Man 1s Wortu.—For the benefit of 
such young women as would hesitate to marry a 
man with the salary of $5,000 (see “‘ What a woman 
is worth” in a late number of this journal), we give a: 
list of the “ necessary expenses’’ of one who does not 
play billiards (!), belong to a club, gamble, or drive’ 
fast horses : 

1 dress suit, é 

1 visiting suit, . 

1 business “ ° 

1 fall ae 


'1sp oy 
6 extra li ht ahts, | ‘y Yo 
1 doz. white ait 4 
1 white vest for weddings, 
8 office and riding coats, 


Collars and cuffs, . 
z eck-ties, ‘ , 


Under-clothing, 
4 linen dusters, .. 
1 winter overcoat, . 
1spring . 
- business “ . 
yf boots, > F 
4 hats (silk) -. ° 
1 fur ma 
Other ead-gear, ° 
Handkerchiefs, * 
Fur gloves, . 
Kids and silk gloves, 
ldressing gown, . 
1 smoking jacket, ° 
1 masculine jewelry, 
Toilet, - 


Umbrellas, “fancy” knives, toothpicks, 
ci cases, adinfinitu 

Social drinks, ° , ° Gat ¢ 

Charity, .- « « - : 


si SEES RESNRNSLESRRARASSEAnessesas 
G88 Ss8s Sesssssssssessssssssssssss 


$2,500 00 
Although a man of this grade of “respectability’” 
spends only half as much as a woman on personal 
“items,” yet the probability of a smooth financial 
future is evident when we add the cost of a ‘‘modest 
establishment,’’ thus: 
Wife’s nm ° e ° 
wane Nn . . . . 
The modest establishment, ° 


- $5,000 00 

2,500 00 
- 7,500 00 
$15,000 00 

Query. When a man’s expenditure is three times 
the amount of his income, how can he live honestly 
in.the world? 

— The Rev. Dr.—— and myself read the same 
letter, sentence, or article in the paper, and each 
receives his own impression of its meaning. Reason 
of the difference, our spectacles. Of course I am 
right, let him read with mine and he will be con- 
vinced the fault is in his glasses; the idea of the 
writer is clear. 

— “The Church instead of the Word of God 
the Virgin instead of the Son of God, the sacraments 
instead of the Spirit of God.’’ Here are the prin- 
cipal errors of the Catholic Church. 


—“Do you like codfish balls, Mr. Wiggins ?” 
“Treally don’t know, Miss, I can’t recollect ever 
attending one,” replied Mr. W., hesitatingly. 

—The difference between a “country” and a 
“ city’? greenhorn is, that one would like to know 
everything, and the other thinks he can tell him. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








From the N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 22d, 1870. 

Just as we were going to press, the following com- 
‘munication from O. 8. Baldwin, one of our liberal 
patrons, was handed in. We cheerfully give it a 
place: 

New York, N. E. cor. Canal and Broadway, 
Monday, Nov. 21st, 1870. 
Publisher Journal: 


That the public may know to what extent our 
efforts are appreciated at the Corner (our only place 
p Bg ag oose publish the ig: at on Satur- 

19th inst., the sales at retail, C. O. D., to indi- 

vi ual | persons, \ who were all fitted to the ents 

Er unted to over ELEV HOU- 
AND SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS 

It must be remembered that we deal exclusively 

in ——— made Clothing—sell no Furnishing Goods, 
@ no garment to order. 

The new styles of Overcoats and Business Suits, 

introduced to-day, make the assortment more at- 

tractive than ever, in Nay Men’s and Boys’ Depart- 


ments. — hasti rie 4 
IN THE CLOTHIER, 
Canal and Broadway. 
——_—_—_ 
Plymouth Organ Concerts. 
The 55th Concert takes place on Saturday, Dec. 10. 
Mr. 8S. P. Warren, Crganist. See advertisement. 
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Two Months Free! 

Last week began Mrs. Stowe’s tale of modern 
society, cauet My Wife and I; yon et Henderson's 
wer It is = Oe See ak 7 of 
beauty amo common things of which 

~ wri so natural and 
through th t year, - atal 
e nex or 

of it. In order that all of our pe ae nae 

have the benefit of the whole of story, 

to all who subscribe now for the paper, it t will be sent 

ply eerie, £ 1871. And, indeed, to all subscribers 

for the received during th the itis oo Segond 
py ker o 


we co ail the And you get) 

sunt bH seid Bae : of Washingt : 
ouseho une on’”’—one 

of The few really great art America has 


produced. 
This is a consideration worth looking 


that our friends o eas easy 
for us to beng d out, by sending in su yah carly, 
e end 


Now, 80 that eo cea send he paper Ghoul 
of shag map og rather than be making up back num- 
bscribers. 


—_>——_ 
To Our Lo pe ye OO 
The offer to present every ne 
copy, of MARSHALL'S Ce euschola Bes 
*’ is so remarkable 


fe that tt hee att 
great tion, and met, — 2 me 
Sta 


80 ry ergs believe AP 5. 
uring this, i 


journali 

TIAN Unton, and such a pi 

ton, for Three Dollars, either of which is worth 
more than the price asked for 





readers and picture lovers m 
—they do! 
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Financial. 


Wall Street isas usual discounting the mect- 
ing of Congress, and speculating on the probable 
financial policy of the Treasury. lt is rumored 
among other things that Mr. Bontwell will sell gold 
and buy bonds toany extent necessary to depress 
gold and advance the 5-20 bonds, so as to force @ 
market for the newly authorized four, four-and- 
a-half,and five per cent. gold bonds at par in gold. 
Thisis only one of the many floating stories, and 
the only tbing that is certain seems to be that dur- 
ing December the Treasury will sell $4,000,000 of 
gold, and will buy $5,000,000 in bonds. 

Governments were dull, and as a rule, declined 
slightly throughout the week. 

The Stock Exchange was somewhat excited, 
on a@ rumor that Governmen: had demanded the 
payment of back interest on the bonds of the Pac- 
ific Railroad Co., and had issued an order to pay no 
more transportation money for account of the Gov- 
ernment. The first mortgage bonds declined to 80, 
land grants to 70, incomes to 74, and stock to 18. The 
excitement had, however, materially subsided on 
Saturday. 

The Money Market was excited on Friday on 
the strength of increased shipments of currency to 
the South and West, and higher rates were ob- 
tained for loans at the close than have ruled for 
some time, 7 per cent being freely paid on stock 
collaterals. 5 

The following quotations show the course of the 
Stock Exchange since our last : 


American Gold Gee... Macddcceesen 112,111 % 11144 
U. 8. Cerrenay, #1 6’s.. ot q il 


























ky” } errata: 108 
2 Cent. and Hudson consol...... 
29 — and Hudson scrip 


ck Islan 
pupabes and St. Paui 
Milwaukee an Cat ae Paul, pref............ 


New Jerse cacenseccccacs 
Fort Wayne. nes ii 


ne 


Harvey Fisx. A. 8. Hatcn, 


t= Fisx & Haron, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT 
SEcuRI 


TRES, 
No.5 Nassav 8r., 
New York, Dec. 3, 1870. t 


FUNDING FIVE-TWENTY BONDS. 


Within the past three months a very 
large amount of Five-Twenty Bonds have 
been funded through our office into the 
First MorteGaGE Bonps of the CENTRAL 
Pacific RaILRoaAD Company, besides 
large sales of the same securities for new 
investments, 

We deal in Central Pacific Bonds the 
same as in Government Securities, and 
regard them as affording the desired me- 
dium for funding Five-Twenty Bonds, 
without reduction of interest, and with 
unimpaired security. 

They are all Coupon Bonds of $1,000 
each, interest payable Jan. 1 and July 1. 

tae” They are well known, and have a 
ready market in all the money centers of 
this country and Europe, are daily quoted 
at the Stock Exchtnge, and can be sold at 
current market price as readily as the 
Bonds of the Government. 

The Earninos of the Road for 1870 will 
reach Eight Million Dollars, and the in- 

crease is shown in the following figures: 


Earvirgs from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, bay 7,417,381 
Bars:: se from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 1869 Saad aes 








We keep a Supply of these Securities on 
hand, and furnish them at current mar- 
ket price, which to-day is 91}. 

This price includes the coupon due Jan. 
1, for which three per cent. in gold will be 
received by the purchaser, on bonds bought 
during this month. 

Progeoe <f p55 oes bond of 1867, sold to- 


Cost of $1,000 Central Pacific bond to-day st 
912 


Difference realized...iec.ssssseerseerseee $18 00 

We continue, as heretofore, to buy and 

sell Government Bonds, make Collec- 

tions, receive deposits, subject to check 

at sight without notice, and allow inter- 

est on balances, and doa general Bank- 
ing business, FISK & HATCH. 


Mobile & Montgomery 
RAILROAD 


First Mortgage 8 per Cent, Gold Bonds, 


endorsed by the State of Alabama, on completed 
road, $13,000 per mile, of established and increasing 
earnings. Security indubitable; examined, recem- 
mended, and for sale at % and accrued interest, by 

DREXEL, WINTHROP & CO., 18 Wall St., 


COMMUNION SERVICES. 
We are are making a Specialty of the 


manufacture of Communion Ware of the 
finest quality and of chaste and appropri 
ate designs. Oatalogues showing the dif- 
ferent styles will be sent by mail on apoli- 











cation. 

ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 
20 John St., New York, 
Manufacturers of Fine Silver Plated Ware. 
HOMEOPATHIC 


Pharmaceutists-- PubNshers 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 





BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


reet, New York. 
oe Siteee n Street, bs San Francisco. 
Constantly on hand a full assortment of Medicines 
and Books for Physicians and family Orders 
per mail promptly attended to. 


| THOMAS DENNY & Co., 


Bankers ‘and Brokers, 


No. 39 Wall Street, New York. 
a 
We offer for sale: 


8ST. LOUIS, ALTON AND TERRE HAUT 10 per 
Cent. Mortgage Equipment Bonds at % and interest. 

BELLEVILLE AND SOUTHERN ILLINOIS R. 
R.8 per Cent. lst Mortgage Bonds, 4nking Fund 
and interest guaranteed, at 90 and interest. 

CEDAR FALLS AND MINNESOTA Ist Mortgage 
7 per Cent. Bonds, Sinking Fund and interest guar- 
anteed, at 82); and interest. 

These bonds are on finished roads, earning more 
than requisite amount to pay interest, and are 
offered at low prices considering their intrinsic 
value. 

All other Railroad Bonds furnished at. current 
market rates. Orders for Stocks, Bonds, Go.i, Gov- 
ernments, and other Securities executed promptly at 
the various boards. Interest allowed on deposits. 
Advances made on current securities. Financial 
cfrculars furnished gratuitously to customers. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We will furnish any bonds that are offered on sub- 
seription at subscription rates, without commission, 
express charges paid, receiving all current securities 
at full market rates, and will guarantee to furnish 
them generally at such rates less than subscription 
prices as to make it an object to deal with us. 


7 per Cent. Gold Loan 


ON A COMPLETED TRUNK LINE. 
THE 


Indianapolis, Bloomington, 
AND 


Western Rallway, 

From Indianapolis, Ind, to Pekin, Ill, 205 miles in 
ength, is completed and fully equiped with new 
and first-class Rolling Stock,and already EARN- 
ING NEARLY DOUBLE THE INTEREST ON 
THE WHOLE ISSUE OF BONDS, with rapidly in- 
creasing receipts. 

The Company have leased the Peoria and Pekin 
Railroad on favorable terms, making the Western 
Terminus at Peoria, the second city in Illinois 
where through connections are made to Omaha and 
the Pucitic, saving over 65 miles travel from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The Bonds are secured bya First Mortgage on 
the Road, Equipments, and entire Property of the 
Company, and BEING ON A COMPLETED ROAD 
WHICH PASSES THROUGH ONE OF THE 
MOST THICKLY POPULATED AND RICHEST 
PORTIONS OF THE WEST, with so many valu- 
able connecting trunk lines East and West, NO 
SECURITY CAN BE MORE ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 

The Road, passes through six flourishing and 





INSURANCE, &C. 


Empire MUuTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
Office, - - - 1§39 Broadway 


Success the Criterion of Excellence. 


—_—— 








HE EMPIRE has achieved a success unparallel- 

ed in the history of Life Insurance. 3349 Poli- 

cies were issued in the first Twelve Months, insur- 

ing $7,813,850.00, which is the largest initial year’s 
business ever done by a Life Insurance Company. 


AND WHY NOT? 


Notice the following LIBERAL FEATURES: 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies ABSOLUTELY NON- 
FORFEITABLE from payment of the first annual pre- 
mium. 

All other Polictes NON-FORFEITABLE after two an- 
nual payments. 

All Policies INCONTESTIBLE for usual causes, and 
ABSOLUI.JLY INCONTESTIBLE after two annual pre- 
miums. 

All restriction upon travel and i removed, 
and no permits required. 

ONE-THIRD of all premiwms loaned to the insured, if 
desired, and NO NOTES REQUIRED. 

NO ACCUMULATION OF INTEREST on Deferred Pre- 
miums, and no increase of annual payment on any 
class of policies. 

DIVIDENDS ACCUMULATIVE, the surplus being re- 
turned to the Policy-holder, equitably in proportion to 
his contribution thereto. 

The business of the Company conducted upon the 
Mutual Plan. 


Example of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of 
the Empire. 

Age of the Party insured, 3>— Ordinary Whole-Life 

Policy. 


Que Auge _—- will ; years and ww 
m’s / continue 
Three 


licy H ne H 
Four pr n 8 om 
Five ” force 10 _—_— 

FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED in all parts of 
the country. Apply at the Home Office, 189 Broad- 
way. 


OFFICERS: 


G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
GEO. W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 
L. H. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS. K. MARCY, M.D., Medical Exam’r. 
EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent. 





growing cities, and numerous towns which tai 
in the aggregate nearly 200,000 people, and within 20 
miles of the track there is a population of 600,000 
THE BOND§ AE CONVERTIBLE into Stock at 
par, which is a valuable option, as MANY OF THE 
WESTERN ROADS, LESS FAVORABLY LO- 
CATED, ARE AT A HIGH PREMIUM. 

Over seven-eighths of the loan has been marketed 
during the construction of the line. The balance 
we offer at 92% AND INTEREST, giving investors 
the full benefit of the advantage of the completion 
of the road. 

All marketable securities received in exchange at 
market rates. Bonds forwarded to all points FREE 
OF EXPRESS CHARGES. 

For maps and full particulars, apply to 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
No, 14 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





Montclair Railway, 
[NEW JERSEY 


PER CENT. 
COLD 

FIRST MORTGAGE 

BONDS, 


INDORSED BY THE 


NEW YORK & OSWEGO 
Midland Railroad Co., 


FOR SALE IN 


DENOMINATIONS 


oF 


$1,000, $500, & $100. 


COovVERNMENT SECURITIES 


EXCHANGED {AT MARKET, (RATES. 
Send for Circular and Map. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
*" BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street. 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 
BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








Buy and Sell on Commission, Govrnment, Railway, 
and other 





AMERICAN TONTINE ~ 
Life and Savings 


INSURANCE CO., 
102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, President. 

ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President. 

HENRY SNYDER, Secretary. 

PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Attorney. 

JOHN N. WHITING, Counsel. 

FOSTER & THOMPSON, Solicitors. 

CHAS. McMILLAN, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

AGENTS WANTED. Apply at the office 
of the Company. 


DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, President, No. 102 Broad- 
ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President, No. 12 

saMUEL" 8, of Willets & Co., No. 308 Pear! 
CLARENCE 8. BROWN, of Brown Bros. & Co., No. 
JONATHAN THORNE, of Thorne, Watson & Co., 
JOUN ¥. WHITING. ‘Attorney and Counsellor, No. 


noBEWT SCHELL, of Robert Schell & Co., No. 2t 

i Lane. 

J. 0. SEYMOUR, of J. Seymour & Co., Nos. 9 and 
WILLIAM m BLOG! YODGOOD, No. 23 West Twenty- 


street. 
J. Wwe | ZA A! Ad FOSTER, of Foster & Thompson, 


No, 69 Wall street. 
J. WILSON STRATTON N, Theasurer of the Novelty 
No. 111 Broadw 
i COOPER, of Cooper, Fellows & Co., 
R. LENOX kik KENNEDY, Tico Prssitent of the Bank 


of Com N 
"AN. Banker, No. 37 Wall street. 

ON OA o MORGA of John Caswell & Co., No. 87 
tr President National Bank of 
wihtna Commonw: th ooo Na one te. 

RL HEPARD, No. 242 Water lor sirect. 

ee NSEND, No. 63 Wall street. 

PHILIP W. ENGS, of P. W. Engs & Sons, No. 131 


JAMES a BROWN, of Brown Bros. & Co., No. 131 
SAMUEL L, MITCHELL, Merchant, No. 80 Broad- 
ELI 2 it T. BROWN, of Elijah T. Brown & Co., No. 


ABRAM S. HEWITT, of Cooper, Hewitt & Co., No. 
17 Burling slip. 





RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES, 
408 PER CENT. 


Important New Features in Dividends 
and Modes of insazanes. 


All kinds of Non-' 

ies issued ; also, T 
i 1 Annuity Joint Tite 
licies and A ae 
Feces cea ot Payment of Premiums. 
Low yet Safe Rates of Insurance 


Liberty to Travel. 
‘hirt: ry Days’ ” Grace on Renewals. 


ayment of Losses. 
in Bx 


4 Policies. 
ividends on Contribution Plan. 
o E ars for Policy, Stamps, or Medical 
Examination. 


No Extra Charge ‘or Army and 


No Extra Charge for Ca a NP Oincors of arst- 
class Steams De end Saillng Veus 


ra Charge for patiewes Conductors. 
No Etre Charge for Females 


LTON 


DENTAL cOoL Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Cooper 


and Endowment 
ny Insurance and De- 
Loan Redemption 


























Toatitute, New York. 


HOME 
insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 

OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . « -« $2,500,000 06 
pee ist July, sy oe 4,576,285 74 
Liabilities, . .« tol nt 106,359 a“ 


xt EGE TE ge are 


wing the condition of the Compa- 
a on the Ist day of July, 1870: 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages being first Ii 
nds and Mor es, being en on 
Real Es' F 
ans on Stocks, payable on demand, ° 
nited States 8 arket value) 
State, Municipai, and Bank Stocks 
Bonds, (market value) : 
Other Property, Miscellaneous Items, : 164,292 74 


Total, ° ° $4,576,235 7 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-Presiden 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
GeO. M. LYON, Assistant Secretary. 
T. B. GREENE, 2d Assistant Secretary. 
New YORK, July 12, 1870. 


MERCHANTS 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, 257 BROADWAY. 


Issues all kinds of Life and endowment Policies on 
the Mutual Sysiem, free from restriction 
on travel and occupation. 
All Policies are non-forfeitable, and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 
WILLIAM T, PHIPPS, President, 


A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
O. 8. PAINE, M. D, Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 


200,808 00 
1,715,014 00 


"312,750 00 
2 1,433,250 06 
and 


752,120 OC 





The Officers of this Companyare prepared to make 
liberal terms with resp ible and efficient Life In- 
surauce men from every quarter 








SEWING-MACHINES, &c. 
INTHE 


FLORENCE 
SEWING-MACHINE 


The taking up of the slack-thread is not performed 
by the irregular contraction of a wire coil or the un- 
certain operation of wire levers. The precision and 
accuracy with which the FLORENCE draws the 
thread into the cloth is unapproaghed in any Sew- 
ing-Machine hitherto offered in the market. 











The American Buttonhole, Overseaming, & 
Sewing Machine Co. 
Have now ready for delivery their 


NEW and ‘CREATLY MPROVED 
SEWINC-MACHINES, 


WITH or WITHOUT the 
parts. 


Don't fail to see them before purchasing 
elsewhere. 


Buttonhole 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES—572 & 574 Broadway. 
N.Y., and 264 Fulton Av., Brooklyn. 


Send for circulars and samples. 
Canvassers and agents liberally treated with. 


New Haven Family Knitter. 


Latest, cheapest, and best for family u P 
in nine countries. Company inyite mbeskanamee 
parison. Machine knits everything. Price for 
lain, $35 for gt ae $40 for gold, includin 
pe Me = ns New Have Rights sol 
ents wan ress, New Haven 
ting Machine Co., New Haven, Conn ~~ Knit- 
OLBY WRINGER! Best and Cheapest! 
OMPOSED of indestructible material! 
OM pact. rem e, durable and efficient! 
OMPARE it with every other machine! ¢ @ @ 
oLBY Bros. & Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y.! 











STOVES. 
BOYNTON’S 


BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE 
FURNACES, 








LOW AND ELEVATED. DOUBLE-OVEN 
BALTIMORE FIRE-PLACE HEATERS, HEAT- 
ING, COOKING, AND LAUNDRY 

YOVES, 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


No. 234 Water St., New York. 
Send for circular. 


BUY NOT A 
Heater, Range or Stove, 
UNTIL YOU KNOW ALL ABOUT 


Sanford’s Patent Hot-Aif Furnaces 
Portable or set in brick. 

SANFORD’S Patent New York Fire spince Fi Heater. 
SANFORD’S MAMMOTH GLOBE HEATERS. 
CHALL pe ® KITCHEN RANGES, hone 

BEACON LIGHT and SW EET H 
ORTABLE RANGES. 
nS. ‘Light Base Burners, 

And the MUTUAL FRIEND, LIVE OAK, CONFI- 
DENCE, SENTINEL, and GOOD WILL © OOKING 
STOVES, the product of men of experience and 
scientific attainments. 
UNSURPASSED EACH OF ITS KIND. 


Made only by the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and 241 WATER 8T., N. Y. 


Manufacturers also of a general variety of other 
Stoves. Send for Circulars. 








Perpetual Base Burners. 


Tluminator and Magazine Fire-Place Heaters Por- 
™— table Heaters—Hot-Air Furnaces. 


THATCHER HEATING CO., 2 Broadway N 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
Unrivaled 


STOCKING SUSPENDERS 


They are very easily astached, and require no 
buttons or sewing. The ‘tension of the suspenders 
need only be straight. and not tight enough to be 
felt, to keep the hose perfectly smooth, and does 
not in any way interfere with ‘the freedom of mo- 
tion. 


Ladies’, 50 cts,; Ohildren’s, 37 cts. 
Mailed post free. Address . 


MME. DEMOREST, 



































NARD 8S. BALLOU’S “ NEW YOKE” SHIRTS 

le to order, of New York Mills muslin, and fine 

on bosom 8, cuffs, &C., at $36 dozen. “ HAND 

MADE. »” Send for measurement blank 
to fillup. Sent free. 


NOTIGE.: 
The “ NEW 


YORE - SHIRT te 7 not sold pe stores; all Bes. 
and not m make. 
are gen utograp! is on the 
rt and written signature on the box. 
By mailing me the followieg measures, I can safe- 
ly guarantee you perfect fitting shirts. 
MEASURES. 


eck— und from button to buttonhole. 
er from one shoulder joint to the other. 
a= reast—Inches around the chest under the arm- 


nt studs, evel relet or buttons. 
je of plaits in boso: 
N.B.— rdered ”’ forwarded to any pert of 
= Goods, orde bd express, , in five days from re- 
p- dy. of order, “ NS OLD . 
The o agnet Ameen will allow you 
ying for fren. fait not op 
wont factory you need not tak A 
LEONARD 8. BALLOU, Agent, 
oe ” 
Inventor of the { {h2"" New Yoke” Shirt. 
Only aly Depot. 2% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
P. O. Bo: 
Chromos, Stereoscopes, Albums, 
AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
Imported and manufactured by ° 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & 009., : 
$01 Broadway, N. ¥.,opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 











House Furnishing Hardware. 


WILLIAM CRONIN, 
KSuccessor to the late JOHN RUSHER), 
{169 Fulton Street, 

— Cranberry Street), BROOKLYN, 


just received from Sheffield, England, a splen- 
did assortment of Silver-Plated Peari and Ivory- 
Handled Dinner and Dessert Knives, which he is 
now offering at unusually low prices. 


Inspection Freely Invited. 


PROF. HORSFORDS’ 
SELF-RAISINC 


Bread Preparation, 


Sold by all Grocers, 
has the by ery recommendation of all Profes- 
stonal and tentific men. 





Read what they have to say about it. 
From PROF. ADOLPH — formerly of the “ Ecole 
known in is oly tro his writing in the Journat 
nown rom his w s 
of Applied Chemis as 
“Thave aaieeptiin te producing not only the 
palatable, but the whitest and ssost cellular’ Rome 
pastry and cakes, from Horsford’s Bread Preparation. 
As regards the h nutritive value of Phosphates 
in bread or food eneral, I scarcely believe that 
any doubt can be on rtained by any Physician of 
the present day.” 
From REV.CRAMMOND KENNEDY, Associa‘ 
of the Christian Union: —_ 
* aaw a i heart trial of oe ged 8 
para ea recommend it as quick, 5 
agreeable, and healthful in its effects.” . ~— 
From ORANGE JUDD, Editor — reg the American Agri- 
“We have been using Pre. ‘Horsford’s Pre- 
aration for a year or two past, and Ly it very con- 
venient for x ae producing light biscuit, cake, 
e its use. hile more con- 
ver.ient than the usual Soda and Cream of Tartar,’ 


we fall in with Prof. HORSFORD’S idea that it is also 
more healthful.” 


From HERBERT G. Topas, A.B., Chemist at be 
United Assay Office Laboratory ‘in New York ra 


“TI have used Horsford’s Bread Preparation in 
family with great success, and after a co tion in my 
test of all the most po ey vy Beking Powders, find it 
the cheapest as well as 


EASY Eecs 


8 0 OTS" 114 Fulton Street, and 367 Broadway. 


Highest and received at the late Fair of the 
American institu’ 


W.A. WILLARD &CO., 
LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street 
Block West of the Bowery, New York. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKINC-CLASSES, 


No. 82 Bowe 
(Above Canal Street), NE 


F 59 
wF 4O 








BARD LASTS made on a new 
cure for tender feet. 
1p Anatomists, Phy. 


Pantie 
mmended 








24a 





mt sf a < 


of Handsome 
BROT STHERS. 84 Fr Foat Stee Oi AM ork. 


COLDEN LOCKS 


RAVEN TRESSES. 
‘What a Contrast! 


Waves, produced by by the wae SFthe Flext Flexible Mae 

ea a SH eons cn jeeenes re natura 

7s the liquid. ett fon as is 
ke lustre. and eventu- 








born, unnatural forms, destro 
ai tite 9 of cing hair, dit dimm 


crit “Te re eeele ae ah: tae gum 


Seraie money reful a NG Bene any wesarens tisfacton, oF 
ceipt of price. Money sent at my risk. 


1 - - SOcts. 
p Rox, conteining geen 1 ee - Tocte. 





1 “ aad 
daress __G. W. WOOD, Herald rBuitaing q 
Aarons ay: WOOD Hargis Banas & 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


New Series, Vol. IL, No. 23 








DRY GOODS, &c. 








A. T. STEWART & CO. 


WILL CONTINUE TO ADD TO THEIR ELE- 
GANT ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ READY-MADE 


Velvet, Silk, Poplin, and Cloth 
SUITS, 


AND 


ORGANDIE DRESSES. 


AND THEY OFFERED 
On Monday, Dec. 5, 
THE BALANCE OF THEIR 


Ladies’ Chevoit Wool Shawl Suits 


At $5 each. 


WATERPROOF SUITS, 
$7 50 each. 


BLACK ALPACA SUITS, 
$8 each. 


COLORED POPLIN SUITS, 
Double Skirts, &c., $6 each. 


CHILDREN’S WATERPROOF 
SUITS, $2 50 each, upward. 


A HANDSOME ASSORTMENT 
oF 
Ladies’ Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, 
Flowers, Trimming, Ribbons,Sash 
Ribbons, Laces, Embroideries, 
Ladies’ Undergarments, Cor- 
sets, Woolskirts, &c., &c., 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th aud 10th Sts, 
LACES; EMBROIDERIES, &c. 


BLACK THREAD & GUIPURE LACES. 
ROUND POINT, POINT APPLIQUE. 
VALENCIENNES m4 EMBROIDERED 

SET 


COLLARS, HANDEERCHIEBS, &c., in 
Great Variety. 
DRESS CAPS and HEAD DRESSES. 
Also, FANCY GOODS, suitable for Holi- 
day Presents, at 


Cc. RICHMOND & CO.’S, 


783 BROADWAY, 
Between Ninth and Tenth Streets, 


Josias TaYLer & Co., 


751 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
ARE NOW OFFERING THEIR SPLENDID 
STOCK OF 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
Below Cost, to close the Retail Branch. 
SATIN DAMASK,’ PLAIN SATIN, SILK 

AND WOOL, ALL-WOOL TERRY, 

SILK STIRPE TERRY, 
Tapestry, Embroidered Cloth, & Tapes- 
try Table and Piano Covers. 


LARGE STOCK 


SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM 
LACE CURTAINS, 


OF NEW AND HANDSOME DESIGNS. 


Real Eider Down Quilts, 


MARSEILLES QUILTS, LINENS, 
CRETONES, CHINTZES, FRINGES, CORDS, TAS- 
SELS, CORNICES, &€., &. 

ALSO, 


THE LINOLEUM, 


Patent Floor Cloth. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


Call special attention toa 


Great Reduction in Prices, 


DMPRESS CLOTHS at 55c., worth 75c., and finer 
qualities equally cheap. 

ENGLISH SATIN&, choice colors, from 75c. a yard 
WOOL PLAIDS at 65c., lately $1. 
TARTAN PLAID POPLINS, 30c., lately 50c. 
BLACK SILKS, at lower prices than before the war 


JUST RECEIVED. 


Three cases of Plain Silks,in choice colors, for 
evening wear,very cheap. Plushes and Velveteens, 
blacks and colors, Black Brilliantines,Alpacas, Crepe 
Cloths, etc., the very best value. 


48 East ‘Fourteenth Street, 
, In Union Square, 
New York. 


MYERS, 


785 Broadway, cor. 10th St., opp. A. T. Stewart & Co. 
KID GLOVES, 
KID GLOVES. 

‘New Shades and Styles, from $1.00 upwards. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH JET GOODS. 
FANs, 

? FANS. 
Ladies’ Dress Caps and Head-D 
Laces, Corsets, and Ladies’ Under garments, 
Human Hair Goods, 
Srignens, 
Chatelains and Br vids. 
he Nowest Styles at Low Prices, at 785 
The Nowest Sty at I ome ric 8, at 785 Broadway, 

















JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


164 Atlantic Street, Brooklyn. 
EVENING SILKS, EXQUISITE SHADES, 


Exhibited by gas-light. 
CROS CRAIN SILKS, 
in New Dark Colors. 
OMBRE STRIPED SILKS, 
Beautiful Styles. 
BLACK SILKS 
Under Market Prices. 
CIVERNAUD’S AMERICAN SILKS, 
in all Qualities. 

* CHENEY’S SILKS, 

Best Quality $2. 


DRESS MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS. 


MOURNING COODS 
of Every Description. 


Black Cashmeres, Drap d’Ete, Cordonnets, Biarritz, 
Reps, etc., etc. 


IRISH POPLINS, 


Pim Bro.’s only. 


Velvets, Plushes, and Velveteens, Cloths, Cassi- 
meres, Flannels, Blankets, etc., etc. 





J. & B. offer a stock of Fore 
Goods unequalied in variety an 
the very lowest market rates. 


WINTER 
DRESS COODS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Will make large additions to their stocks of 
Cheap, Medium, 
and Extra Rich 


WINTER DRESS GOODS, 


AT STILL FURTHER REDUC- 
TION IN PRICES. 


and Domestic 
beauty, and at 





—_— 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 


BLACK SILKS, 


FROM THE MOST CELEBRATED 





LYONS MANUFACTURERS, 


QUALITY,VARIETY, & CHEAP- 
NESS UNSURPASSED 


AT 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


BROADWAY, OORNER 19th STREET. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 








CONSTABLE & CO. will offer on Mon- 
day, December 5, 


3,500 DRESSES DIACONAL 
PLAID SERCES. 


Plaid French Poplins, Chene 
Poplins, Alpacas, English 
and American Prints, 
&c., &c., 

Cut in Dress Lengths, and Marked 
in Plain Figures, much below 
the cost of 4mportation. 


N.B.—For the convenience of customers the above 
will be placed on a separate counter. 


ARNOLD, 


BROADWAY, OORNER 19th STREET, 





TIFFANY & Co. 


Union Square, 


Having removed to their new Store, now 
offer their entire importation for the 
Holidays — selected expressly for their 
opening. 


NOV ELTIKS. 


Opening a splendid assortmentc French,German 
and English Fancy Goods, selected by Mr. Macy 
himself, in those markets, and ordered from the 
best French and German manufactuers. 

Also, the largest assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH 
and GERMAN DOLLS and DOLLS’ ARTICLES in the 
country at popular prices. 














R. H. MACY, 
Uth Street and 6th Av. 
Mieieves LAB ape Speed 
e2 ent of ch oe aad For- 
Gia nt and frets ‘ ietlaes workipgsahtp pA NT saa 
(Opposita Sends St)” uiKOR ROUKLIN, 
GERMAN AND FRENCH, 
Send for Catal our 
Re Hew york, 








AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Grand §St., New York. 





EVERY DEPARTMENT 
CROWDED WITH NEW GOODS. 


SASH RIBBONS, 6 and 7 inches wide, 5éc., 65c., Tic., 
and 95c. per yard. 
6, 7, and 8-inches wide GROS GRAIN, “5c., 88c., $1, 
and $110—ALL SILK, 
HUNDREDS OF FIVE AND SIX DOLLAR 
SCARFS AND SASHES 
Clearing at $3 50 and $3 75 each. 
LINES OF BONNET RIBBONS, 10c.. lic., 25c., 31c., 
up—Half price. 
EXAMINE 
OUR SILK BONNET VELVETS, 
OUR MANTILLA LYONS VELVETS, 
OUR VELVETEENS. 
Also fifty pieces SHADED SILK VELVETS, 22 
inches wide, $1 50 per yard—cost over $3 gold to land. 


IMPORTED FEATHERS, 


PLUMES AND FLOWERS. 
SATINS, 75c., 88c., $1, $1 25, and $1 50 per Yard. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


BROWN SILK RIB VELVETS, EVERY WIDTH. 
ALSO, EVERY OTHER COLOR, 
GIMPS, LOOPS, SILK AND JET BUTTONS, 
FOR CLOAKS. 


LACES. 


TIDIES, 

Imitation and Real Valenciennes and Applique 
HANDKERCHIEFS AND UNDERSLEEVES, 
Fine line of 
LACES AND EMBROIDERED POMPADOURS, 
COLLARS-AND SETS. 


Yankee Notions. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH JEWELRY, SKIRTS, 
CORSETS, 50c., 75c.; FRENCH, 85c., $100, $1 25— 
BARGAINS. 


SPECIALTIES : 

LEATHER SATCHELS, 7ic., $100, $1 20, and $1 60, 
PERFUMERY, 6c., 8c., 10c., 12c,, 15c.; best 25c. 
HAIR OILS, BRUSHES, TOILET ARTICLES, 
NECK CHAINS, POCKET-BOOKS, 
EMBROIDERED SLIPPERS, 
75c. up. 

Also, cHiné, FANCY AND HAIR GOODS, 
CHEAPEST THIS SEASON. 

NEW TOYS and DOLLS, half price. 





KID CLOVES, 


At 50c., at 75c., from auction. 
NO ADVANCE IN PRICE YET!! 


THE BEST DOLLAR GLOVE IN THE WORLD. 
COLORS UNIQUE—EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 
Also PERINOT, ONE AND TWO BUTTONS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31146 GRAND, 66, 68, and 70 ALIEN S8t., 
« Fifth Block east from the Bowery. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


LOOK AT HOSIERY. 


GENTS’ SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 50c. up. 
LADIES’ MERINO VESTS, 50c., 62c., 75c., $1 00— 
BARGAINS. 

REGULAR MADE HOSE, 23c. per pair. 
Several Hundred Dozens WINTER GLOVES— 
HALF PRICE. 

EXAMINE OUR 25c. WOOLEN GLOVE. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ SCARFS, TIES, AND 
HANDKERCHIEFS—CHEAP. 
KNITTED AND WOVEN WOOLEN GOODS IN 
NUBIAS, JACKETS, SHAWLS, HOODS, SON- 
TAGS. 

Also, GENTS’ and BOYS’ CARDIGAN JACKETS 
BARGAINS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, and 3114 Grand, 66, 68, and 70 Allen 8t., 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Grand St., New York. 
OVER FIFTY THOUSAND 


NEW HATS AND BONNETS, TRIMMED 
AND UNTRIMMED, 


In VELVETS, PLUSH, FELT, and STRAW, suit- 
able for LADIES, MISSES, INFANTS, 
and BOYS. 


Prices all Down. 
BONNET ROOM UP STAIRS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 3114 GRAND, 6, 68, and 70 ALLEN St. 
Corner Store, Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


Ready Initialed any Letter. 
ROYS’ NEW LIST 


OF 10 DIFFERENT STYLES OR ALPHABETS, 
WITH PRICE PER BOX OR PACKET OF 1 
QUIRE, WITH ENVELOPSS TO MATCH. 


No. 1—Rustic Letter, Violet (French), 75 cts. per box. 

No. 2—Rustic Letter, Lilac (French), 75 cts. per box. 

No. 8—Rustic Letter, Plain (French),35 cts. per packet. 

No. 4-Antique Letter, Pluin (French), 35 cts. per 
packet. 

No. 5.—Old English Plain (Gent’s Note Ruled), 40 cts. 
per box. 


No. 6—Old English Plain (Rose Tinted Ruled), 45 cts. 
per box. 

No. 7—Rustic Plain (Ladies’ Note Ruled), 35 cts. per 
box. 

No.8—Bouquet Letter, Assorted Colors (Ladies, 
Note Ruled), 60 cents per box. 

















» | No. 9—Roys’ new Letter (1870, American Institute), 


on a new Style of Water Lined French Pa- 
per and Envelopes, 50 cents per box. 

No. 10—Roys’ new Letter, on Pirie’s best English 
Wove (unruled) Paper and Envelopes 
Stamped plain, 75 cents per box. 

Sent to or by return mail, post-paid. 


GEORGE B. ROYS, 
Bookseller and Stationer, 
823 Broadway, New York 
(First Bookstore below Ith street.) * 
Please cal! and examine. 
Subscriptions will be received for THE OHR I8- 


TIAN UNION, and copies of the paper for sale as 
goon as published, 


THE N.Y. STANDARD. 
THE'N. Y. STANDARD. 
THE N.Y. STANDARD. 
THE N.Y. STANDARD. 


PRICE TWO CENTS. ~ 
A Wide-Awake, Hightoned, Independent 


Family Newspaper, 


Published evé#y day, and containing telegraphic 
news from 


ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


The Aim of The Standard. 


It is the aim of the N. Y. STANDARD to be INDE- 
PENDENT IN POLITICS, to meet every ques- 
tion fairly and di it; to t AD- 
VANCED AND LIBERAL THOUGHT, 
and to give every cause, no matter how 
weak, an impartial hearing. Be- 
lieving there is Patriotism and 
Public Virtue in all Parties, 
it will seek to foster what 
is good and criticise 
whatever may be 
corrupt and 
debasing. 

The True Journal has a mission of itsown. When 
it becomes the mere instrument of any party 
or faction, or is swayed hither and 
thither by every breath of pas- 
sion or anger, it de- 
grades itself. 








The Standard is sold for Two Oents; 
$6 a Year. 





The Opinions of the Press. 


“ A low-priced, independent, courteous and intre- 
pid journal—a newsy, wide-awake newspaper of rhe 
present day.”—N. Y. Times. 


“We regard the N. Y. STANDARD as a standard 
New York paper, alive to every demand upon news- 
paper enterprise, and reflecting the most enlight- 
ened sentiment of the great metropolis.”—Boston 
Times. 


“The STANDARD fills a want which has long been 
felt; and has the prestige of being edited by the 
most successful and widely-known journalist of his 
age in America.”— Washington (D.C.) Herald. 

“ The appearance of the paperis consistent with 
its character as a first-class journal, and gives proof 
of being asuccessful paper.”—Philadelphia Dispatch. 


“The STANDARD is neat in appearance and well 
supplied with living matter in every department. 
Young’s programme is very modest and in good 
taste.”—New York Courier. 

“ There is no more brilliant paper in America.”’— 
Sacramento Herald. 


“No show of sensationalism in any part of it; its 
editorials are vigorous and hightoned. ”—Helena (M.) 
Herald. 


“The editorial page of the STANDARD sparkles 
with John Russell Young’s strongly defined and 
clearly cut English sentences. It is a well-printed 
sheet, brimning over with news from all parts.”— 
Newark Courier. 





Price, TWO CENTS per copy. 


Ask your New: ewsman for it. 


$6 a Year in Advance. 
SAMPLE COPIES SENT FREE. 
Address — 


THE N. Y. STANDARD, 


34 Park Row, New York. 


THE N.Y. STANDARD. 
THE N.Y. STANDARD. 
THE N.Y. STANDARD. 
THE N.Y.STANDARD. 


THE PICTORIAL . 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


A FIRST-CLASS 
FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


“THE SCIENCE OF MAN,” and hfs Improvement, 
by all the means indicated by SCIENCE, is the object. 

PHRENOLOGY—The Brain and its Functions; 
the Location and Natural Language of the Organs, 
with directions for cultivating ang restraining them ; 
and the relations subsisting between Mind and 
Body described. 

PHYSIOGNOMY—with all the “Signs of Char- 
acter, and How to Read Them,” is a special feature. 

ETHNOLOGY—or the Natural History of Man, 
Customs, Religions and Modes of Lifein different 
Tribes and Nations, will be given. 

PHYSIOLOGY—The Organization, Structure and 
Functions of the Human Body; the Laws of Life 
and Health—What we should Eat and Drink, How 
we should be Clothed, and How to Exercise, Sleep 
and Live, in accordance with Hygienic Principles. 

PORTRAITS, SKETCHES,, AND BIOGRAPHIES 
| —of the leading Men and Women of the World inall 
departments of life, are also special features. 

PARENTS AND TEACHERS.—As a guide in 
educating and training Children, this Magazine has 
no superior, as it points out all the peculiarities of 
Character and Disposition, and renders government 
and classification not only possible but easy. 

Much general and useful information on the lead. 
ing topics of the day is given, and no efforts are 
spared to make this the most interesting and in- 
structive as well as the best Pictorial Family Maga- 
zine ever published. x 

ESTABLISHED.—The Journal has reached its 52d 
Volume. The formis Octavo. It has steadily in- 
creased in favor duv®ing the many years it has been 
published, and was never more popular than at pre- 
sent, 

TERMS.—Monthly, at $3 a year, in advance. Sing!e 
numbers, 30 cents. Clubs of ten or more, $2 each, 
and an extra copy to 

Weare offering the most liberal Premiums. A 
Colby Wringer, worth $7,50for 3 Subscribers. In- 
close 15 cents fora sample number, vith new Pic- 
torial Poster and,Prospectus, and a complete List of 
Premiums. 

Address 
5. R. WELLS, Pabisher, 
289 Broadway, New York, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
© joel PUBLISHED. 








L 
BAYARD TAYLOR'S NEW NOVEL. 


JOSEPH AND HIS FRIEND, 
A Story of Pennsylvania. 


“The better Angel is a man right fair; 
The worser spirit a woman colored ill.” 


mo. . 4 a 


“THE SUNNYSIDE BOOK 


Is the attractive title of an attractive volume just 
issued for the Christmas holidays by G. P. Putnam 
& Sons. It contains some of the daintiest sketches 
of Washington Irving, and a choice selection from 
the magazine papers and poems of Bryant, G. W. 
Curtis. W. D. Howells, W. Allen Butler, R. H. 8tod- 
dard, Bayard Taylorand others. The illustrations 
include a portrait of Mr. Curtis, and numerous de- 
signs by William Hart, Darley, Nast, Casilear, Mc- 
Entee, and several other fayorite American artists. 
The whole volume is brought out in admirable taste, 
and will form a delightful accompaniment to the 
Christmas tree.”—{N. Y. Tribune. 


Elegantly printed, small folio, gilt ext., $4.50. Mo+ 
rocco, $8. Morocco extra, $9. 


Other Popular Books Just Issued. 


lL. KENNAN’S TENT-LIFE IN SIBERIA. [The 
most entertaining and readable book of 
travels of the year.) 12mo. $2. 4th Edition. 

Il. PROF. MOLLOY’S GBOLO@Y AND REVELA- 
ATION; or the Ancient History of the Earth. 
mo. $2.25. An able and excellent work for 
the general reader. Endorsed both by scien- 
tific men and by theologians. 

il. PUTNAM & SON’S LIST OF NEW PUBLI- 
CATIONS.—New editions of IRVING'S 


WORKS; imported Works of Art. &. Sent 


on application. 
New York : 


G. P, PUTNAM & SONS, 


All these Books sent per mail, post free, or may 
be had of any intelligent bookseller in New En- 
gland. 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 


L 
VICTOR HUGO'S BOOK. 


The Destroyer of the Second Republic, 


BEING NAPOLEON THE LITTLE. 


By VICTOR HUGO. 


Translated by a clergyman of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. One volume, 12mo .....Price $1.50 
This book was first published in 1852. It was then 

prophecy ; it is now history. It is written in Victor 

Hugo’s best style, and is not only the severest 

possible satire on Napoleon III., but it describes the 

(then) new Empire as rotten and hollow to the core, 


and predicts its sudden falling to pieces with a 
crash like that which we have just seen. 


IL. 
Our Poetical Favorites. 


BEING A SELECTION FROM THE 
BEST MINOR POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By PROF. A. C. KENDRICK 
of Rochester University. 
One volume, 12mo., tinted paper, bevelled boards, 
andgiltsides . ... . $2.00 

Prof. Kendrick is © man of the @nesti postical 
tastes, and it has been with hima labor of love as 
well as of years to collect together in one volume 
the most beautiful poems of our language. The 


volume contains many choicee poems heretofore 
almost inaccessible. 


The Shadow of Moloch Mountain, 


By Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN, 
Author of “ Cipher.” 

One volume, octavo. Elegantly Dlustrated. 
Price, bound in Paper . . . . $1@ 
Price, bound in Cloth. .:. . . 150 
The many readers of “Cipher,” which was so 


popular as a serial in THE GALAXY, will gladly 
weleome Mrs. Austin’s new story. 








: Recently Published. 


WITH FATE ACAINST HIM. 


By Miss AMANDA DOUGLAS, 
“ Author of “In Trust.” 


One volume, 12mo ‘ . - $150 





WORDS AND THEIR USES. 
By RICHARD GRANT WHITE . . $2.00 





The Castaways. 


A Book for Boys. By CAPT. MAYNE REID. 
Elegantly Illustrated . . ., $1.25 


We will send either by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & OOMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHILD The Best Chiltren’s Paper ! 


AT 


FULL OF HANDSOME PICTURES, 
HOME, 





Good Stories, | 
And everything to interest Little 
Folks. 


Only 50 Crs, @ Year. 


lendid premiums for subscribe 
Me ‘Gre conte tor specimen Py. 


CMiLD AT HUME, 
164 Tremont 8, Beston, 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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BALLOON EXPLORATIONS. 


BY PROF. JOHN WISE. 
wma paper read before the Franklin 
Institute. 

i he upper air is not so barren of scien- 

tific interest as its apparent Meyme 
when viewed from the earth, would indi- 
cate. It is a marvel that so fruitful a 
subject, and one 80 easily to be explored, 
is So much neglected. The science of light 
seems almost reversed in looking down 
thr »ugh the atmosphere to the earth from 
an insulated position of two or three 
miles of altitude. The earth looks con- 
eave, and the horizon is loomed up above 
the level of the observer. Soinetimes a 
city five or ten miles off may be seen 
banging in the heavens upside down, and 
i!’ minated by three suns. When this 

nomenon presents itself above the 
— «ad region if is more distinctly defined 
than when it occurs near the surface of 
the earth. 

The phenomena of the clouds are full of 
interest. Some are dense, and some are 
attenuated. Some are warm, and some 
are cold. Some are light and some are 
dark. Some are charged with ozone. 
Passing through an ozone cloud causes 
hoarseness ; it acts upon the mucous 
membranes, and is first perceptible by 
smell, and the twinging sensation it pro- 
duces upon the cuticle of the hands and 
face. hen the balloon comes near a 
cloud, electrical excitement takes place ; 
it also occurs when the balloon is passing 
trom one current of air into another. The 
finer part of the light sand ballast, used 
by the aeronauts. is drawn in a stream 
from the car up and against the body of 
the balloon. Also, the fine-cut index 
——— used by aeronauts, is, in such cases, 

wn up against the balloon, hanging 
there fora while with a tremulous mo- 
tiot’, and then falling off. I have heard 
it making a crepitating noise when thus 
threwn out by handfuls. The stillness is 
so profound above the clouds that a 
noise, not perceptible on the earth, is 


the weight in the disposal of ballast, and 
thus drifted beyond the trees.{ f 

So far as I have investigated accidents 
with balloons, not a single case occurred 
from any intrinsic pee o comer 
connected with the art. ot so with the 
sea-ship. These two elements, wind and 
water, coming in conflict, cause.the de 
struction of the vessel. Water, noety a 
thousand times denser than air, and the 
air moving against the ship with the ve- 
locity of a hundred miles per hour, and 
the immense mast leverage, must neces- 
sarily bring a tremendous force upon its 
framework. Not so with the air-ship. It 
has but one element around it, and, once 
freein the air, it matters not, so far as its 
ability to stand the strain is concerned, 
whether the wind moves one mile or one 
hundred miles per hour. Even with the} 
latter velocity, your vessel glides along 
so smoothly and gracefully as not to ruf- 
fle a cobweb suspended from its flagstaff. 
Did you not perceive objects on the earth 
receding and approaching, it would be 
impossible to discern that you were mov- 
ing at all. I traveled forty miles in forty- 
eight minutes in the midst of a cloud 
stratum, without being aware that I had 
moved forty rods before landing. 

When accidents have occurred with 
balloons, they were always attributable 
either to defective construction or a want 
of ordinary skill in the persons operating 
them. It is a deplorable truth that many, 
if not most, persons who use balloons are 
not scientific. And yet, this class have 
generally the most marvellous stories of 
blood oozing from their finger ends, and 
the balloon turning topsy-turvy, and the 
miraculous escapes they have made, to 
relate. 

I trust enough has been said and done 
to show that we can go up into the air, 
into the cloud, into the storm, by day or 
by night, to investigate the phenomena 
of the upper air without the accusation of 
being reckless, especially when high offi- 
cials of state use them to escape from a 
beleaguered city, and governments send 
them off with mail-route agents to distri- 
bute the mails. 

* * + + + 





quite discernable there. 

It is remarkably how suddenly, at | 
times, the currents of air strike the -bal- | 
loon, causing it to swing slightly to and | 

, as well as to rotate on its vertical 
ax These sharp crossing currents are 
always attended with marked electrical 
evolutions. The gas ina balloon, that is 
perfectly transparent when it leaves the 
earth, is changed into a cloud when it | 
gets into a region of clouds. 
sumes this character of cloud in a per- 
footly clear atmosphere, when the balloon 
reathes the region of frost. I have had 
my hair thickly covered with hoar frost 
on ® Fourth of July, and cloud issuing 
from the neck of the balloon, at an eleva- 
tion of 19,000 feet. 

The atmosphere is always clear and 
transparent after a rain gtorm ; it is only 
then tan observer aloft has a great 

of view of mundane objects. On 
such occasions, the view in ascendin 
from the seashore is very imposing. It is‘ 
well known that from the land, or the 
surface of the sea, aship is not visible 
when twenty miles off. The earth’s con- 
vexity being about eight inches to the 
mile, and the obstruction of convexity, 
increasing as the squares of the distances, 
limits the sight of aship within moderate 
scope. Thus, in ascending from a place 
like Boston harbor, the scene becomes 


very —e As you gradually go 
Pp 


up, 80 come u eships behind the hor- 
izon. It looks like magic. If a clear day 
you can seé ships at sea a hundred miles 
off, when the sun is in the opposite direc- 


And it as- | 


When itis considered that we do not 
know, to this day, from whence the 
source of electricity in cloud phenomena 
—whether in storms it is a primary or a 
resultant; whether there is one kind or 
two kinds.developed in a thundergust; 
whether the th erbolt makes its deto- 
nation forcing if8 passage through the air, 
or in its percussion upon more solid mat- | 
ter; whether the bolt darts from one 
cloud to another, or whether it invariably 
darts to the earth—we should use all rea- 
sonable means to find out. The European 
scientists shot arrows into the air to learn 
something of atmospheric electricity. 
Franklin, always practical, not being 
able to get up into the clouds himself, 
set up his representative, the kite, and, 
in a moment, demonstrated a fact, which, 
for a thousand years, had been held in 
abeyance—the identity of cloud and ma- 
chine electricity. The great philosopher, 
fearing the ridicule of the unlearned over 
aman flying a kite, went clandestinely 
out to Bush hill, under cover of his son, 
to try the mission of his aerial messenger 
and it proved and settled the long-mooted 


question. 

The ome by destined to settle the 
question of the relation of atmospheric 
with terrestrial electricity, and how this 
pervading agent—gravitation, per se, or 
intrinsic motion, or vis-vitsz, or whatever 
we may term it—is to be appropriated 
to our common welfare; for in it we live, 
and move, and have our being.—Scientijic 
American. 





tion. With cloud fields between the ob- 
server and the ships, they have the ap- 
pearance of sailing above and over the 
clouds. So the meandering of ariver is 
sometimes seen convoluting itself over 
and under the clouds in 'the distance. 
These unique sights are, of course, optical 
illusions, but, without a a gem a of 
the science of optics, would be deemed 
mysteries. They prove, however, how 
subject we are to be misled by our senses 
in cases where science is not available to 
correct their errors. 

The most marked difference between 
an earth view and a sky view occurs in 
the storm cloud. The nimbus, or thunder 
cloud, when viewed from the earth level, 
looks like an agitated and confused mass 
of leaden-colored vapor. When viewed 
from a little above its level, and froma 
few miles distance, it looks symmetrical. 
Bulged out above and below, and con- 
tracted in its middle, it trails along over 
the ey a hage smoking, rea 
engine, ing ower part slightl 
behind, like the trail of a court lady" 
garment. The electrical cannonading as 
it passes along, gives it quite a grand and 
imposing effect. It is quite practicable 
to sail above, behind, or in the midst of 
these imposing meteors, Sailing behind 
one, and between its upper and lower 
cloud, I saw a beautiful prismatic-colored 
grotto, and, apparently from within this 
grotto. came ific peals of thunder. 
The grotto was, no doubt, produced b 
the refractive power of the gas in the bal- 
loon, as the sun was shining in between 

r and lower cloud, and through 
oon, and the grotto appeared on | 
the opposite side of it; that is, the grotto 
was on the east side, and the sun on the- 
west side of the balloon, and it was late 
in the afternoon. That such was its cause 
is inferred from the fact that prismatic 
circles of light had appeared in the upper 
cloud surface, when the sun’s rays passed 
through the gas of the balloon when sail- 
ing above it. This phenomenon only oc- 
curred with a silken balloon; silk be- 
comes transparent when varnished ; cot- 
ton does not. A silken balloon is also 
more susceptible of electrical excitement, 
than one of cotton. A silken flag crep- 
itates in passing from one current of air 
into another, a phenomenon not per- 
ceptible in a cotton one. 
» ‘ « * * * 
- It may be deemed a hazardous mode of 
investigation to sail up into the air three 
or four miles high, but when we take 
into comparison the number of air voy- 
ages made, and the accidents related to 
them, we shall find as favorable results 
as in sea vo . I have accounts of 
thirteen balloons that exploded while 
high in the air with their occupants, two 
of them with myself, while 
clouds, and in none of these was any one 
harmed. The law of atmospheric resist- 
ance is as certain as the law of atmos- 
pheric buoyancy. I even controlled the 
collapsed descending balloon from falling 


above the} Add 
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N EW BOOKS 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


Secrets Revealed. By Rev. J. H. 
LANGILLE. An original story of school-boy life 
and early manhood. 4 engravings, 16mo. Tic. 

Child’s Life of Daniel. By Mrs. M. 


A.HALLOCK 12 fine engravings, square form. 
75e. 


Jonas Clare. A temperance story of 
deep interest. By Miss L. BATES. 4 engray- 
ings. 60c. 


Peter Midler. By Miss M. C. Brisrou. 
2 fine cuts. 18mo. 35c. 

The Chil@s Picture. 
gravings. 18mo. 25e, 


Besides more than 800 volumes of choicest char- 
acter for all ages, many of them largely and elegant- 
ly illustrated. 


AMERIOAN TRACT SOOIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York. 
8. W. STEBBINS, Depositary. 


Branch Store, HENRY GURLEY, Agent, 4th avenue, 
corner 23d street. 


ston—H. E. Simmons, 104 Washington street. 
‘iladelphia—H. N. Thissell, 1408 Chestnut street. 
Richmond—T. L. D. Walford, 914 Main street. 
hester—O 
Cineinnati—Seely Wood 


Chicago—Re’ t. 
San Franci onald W. M’Leod, 757 Market st. 
St. Louis—J. W. M’Intyre, 4 South Fifth street. 


Songs of Salvation. 
By T. E. Perkins and Rev. Alfred Taylor, 
This Book has met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. 

It ia Free from Trash, both in its 
Hymns and its Music. 


It is exactly the Book YOU want for 
vour Sunday-School Singing, 
PUBLISHED BY - 
T. E. PERKINS, 76 East 9th St., N.Y. 
$30 A HUNDRED. 
OUNG #OLKS’ RURAL, largest and hand- 


62 fine en- 











ceived with greater favor than during the past year. 


The Congregationalist, 


A FAMILY RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


The ** Congregationalist’’ has never been re- 


Local only by reason of its place of publication, it is 
national both as respects the topics it treats, and 
the readers it reaches, its circulation extending into 
every State and Territory in this Unton, the Canadas 
on the North and the West Indies on the South, 
and even to the Old World. 


EDITORIALLY 


the “‘Congregatienalist’’ aims to discuss relig- 
ious questions in a manner calculated to suit the 
practical wants of the times, treating secular topics 
from a religious standpoint, defending truth, en- 
forcing duty, and combatting error of every kind, 
and in every quarter. For this service its staff is 
well qualified, including several experienced office 
editors, outside experts in charge of special depart- 
ments, such as the Commercial and the Agricultural, 
and editorial contributors of sagacity and ability 
in various parts of the country. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


In its list of special contributors no Journal in 
the land is more fortunate. Among them are: 


Rev. Albert Barnes, 
Rey. J. P. Thompson, LL. D., 
Rev. John Todd, D. D.. 
Phebe Cary, 
Rey. W. H. H. Murray, 
Hon. Henry Wilson, 
Grace Green wood, 
Rev. J. N. Tarbox, D. D., 
Prof. Austin Phelps, D. D., 
Lucy Larcom, 
Prof. Men Tourjee, 
“ Sophie May,” 
Hon. Woodbury Davis, 


Rev. Ray Paimer, D. D., 
Rev. Washington Gladden, 
Mrs. C. W. Denison, 
Sec. N. G. Clark, D. D., 
Hon. James W. Patterson 


OIL HOUSE OF 


upset. 


without regard to cost. 


Ric 


manufacture, which gives it all the good, with 


safety as they can gas. 


ITS QUALITIES. It is perf 
and beautiful light 
kerosene lamp. It is always orm in quality. 


Manufactured and For Sale, 


WHAT IT IS. Astral oil isa derivative of petrol 
out any of 


kerosene. Explosion is guarded against, and families can burn our Astra 


pure, containing no mixture or chemical. 
unequalled gree y gas. Itis free from objectionable odor. It burns in the ordinary 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL. 

THE SAFEST AND BEST ILLUMINATING OIL FOR FAMILY USE 
WILL NOT EXPLODE, 

BURNS IN ANY ORDINARY KEROSENE LAMP. 


Wholesale and Retail, by 


CHAS. PRATT, 


Established 1770.) 


MANUFACTURERS, PACKERS, AND DEALERS IN 


STRICTLY PURE O'LS, 
118 Fulton Street, New York. - 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


Is intended to supply the want for a perfectly safe and reliable illwminating oil for family use. 
from the danger of explosion, but from the danger of the fluid igniting should the lighted 


free not only 
lamp become 


Ist.—Our aim has been to make the Astral Oil the safest and best illuminating oil that can be made, 


2nd.—To so pack it that the eonsumer would besure of obtaining the genuine article. 
. 8rd.—To sell it for cash at a moderate profit, so as to place it within reach of the Poor as well as the 


eum, produced by a new and improved process of 
the objectionable Fualities of ordinary refined 
1 Oil with thesame asswrance of 


It gives a clear, uniform 





ITS SAFETY. The Astral Oil may be relied 
use. If, while burning, lest te upsetand broken 
our efforts have been chiefiy irected, 

In this particular our success has been 


PACKAGES. We pack in our 
each can is closed with a metal capan 
seals uncut, the genuineness of 
and safe.- 

The only ebjection raised 
ef the cheapest articles of household éxpenses. 
liberal estimate). 


ditional expense of $2.00 to th 





Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D.. 
Hon. Henry L. Dawes, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Hon, Amasa Walker, 
Mr. R. D. C. Robbins, 
Jacob Abbott, * 
Rev. W. L. Gage, 


Hon. Nea! Dow, 
Prof. E. O. Park, D. D., 
C. C. Coffin, Esq., 
Rev. J. BE. Rankin, 
mily Huntingdon Miller, 
Rev. W. B. Sprague, D. B., 
James William Kimball, 
Rev. J, T. Tucker, 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
Rev. J. E. Ray, 
Dr. Dio Lewis, 
Hon. J. R. Hawley. 


These are a few of the many whose productions 
may be looked for in our columns the coming year . 
and neither pains nor expense will be spared from 
time to time to secure new writers of the very 
highest ability. 


Features of Special Interest. 


Among these are items of religious inteiligence 
gathered from the entire field, including other de- 
nominations than our own; ‘in brief” paragraphs 
in which are served up many savory morsels;a 
comprehensive review of literature and art; a chil- 
dren’s department maintained by the most skillful 
pens; a carefully prepared Sunday School column ; 
Beecher’s Lecture Room Talks; a Weekly Wash- 
ington Letter of unsurpassed interest; a Summary 
of Secular News overy week; items of a half col- 
umn or more at stated intervals on Missions, T’em- 
perance and Health, Education, Foreign Religious 
News; an article every week on Business and the 
markets, and a cclumn of agricultural matter, these 
two departments being under the charge of special 
edters thoroughly competent for their work. 

Specimen copies, single or in quantities, sent free. 
Subscriptions for the year 83.00, and “Good 
Things’ or “‘ Household Reading’’ furnished 
as a premium. 


W. L. CREEN & CO., 
15 Cernhill, Boston. 


The Boston Recorder, 
THE CHEAPEST WEEKLY RELIGIOUS 
JOURNAL IN THE WORLD. 


Only $1.50a Year!! 


The publication of the ** Recerder’’ as a separ- 
ate sheet at the extremely low price of $1.50 a year, 
has been received with great favor from its first 
announcement, as there are many persons in most 
of our churches, and in every community, who have 
long desired 


A SMALL RELIGIOUS PAPER 


of such size that they can read it through, yet sus- 
tained by first-class contributors, and published at 
& price so low as to bring it within the means of all. 
Our first plan was to fix the price at $2.00, but re- 
membering how much more easily many family can 
spare $1.50 than $2.00, we have finally fixed upon the 
smaller sum. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE ENTERPRISE. 


“The idea is a good one, and will take with those 
who want a first-class religious paper at a very low 
price.”’— Boston Journal. 

“There are a host of people in the land who 
find the ‘ great’ religious papers too much for them. 
They cannot find time to read such blanket sheets. 
If the new ‘ Boston Recerder’ cuts the golden 
mean, it will be a great success, and will reach at 
once & vast circulation.’’—Davenport Iowa Gazette. 
“The proprietors of the ‘ Congregationalist, 
and ‘ Recorder’ are making a new and grand strike 
for an immense circulation and great usefulness.”— 
Boston Daily News. 

The ** Recorder’’ will be sent from this date till 





somest young folks’ paper. 
Best stories and pictures. Splendid Cash to 
Agents or whole amount returned in watches, m 
instruments, jewelry, etc. F per year, samples l0c. 
b. Western Rural, Chi- 


ress H. N. F. LEWIS, 
WIDE-AWAKE YOUTH’S PAPER. — The 
Youth’s © , of Boston, near- 
ly a score of regular contributors for 1871. Many of 
them are among our best known and most brilliant 
writers. Send and get a specimen copy. 





‘ 








into a piece of woodland, by lightening 


a y 1, 1872, for $1.50. 


ACENTS WANTED 


to canvass for the “* Recorder’’ in every Congre- 
gational parish in the land. Address immediately, 


W. L. CREEN & CO., 
15 Cernuhill, Beston. 
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Mr. CHARLES PRATT, 
Sir: 


We have a short sto 
ears since, we @ warehouse built with 
aT &c., &c. Unfortunately for us, it was set on 
out of the fire almost unharmed, they were piled u 
were burned off, and several of the top cans unsol 
in Spe open cans did burn. 
within six or eight feet from the 
fothing could have saved the store. 
lively. To say the has stood a very 
mhis morning before anything was disturbed, we 
remained after the fire was put out. 


damaged cans, as they came out of the fire. 


ranty patent cans (of one and five galls. each). 
bears our my 
e goods is warranted, and he 


in an ordinary 
in the use of keroseneoil? If so, —e ean 
the sm: 


not egy 
y not apply this to 


and recommended by the leading Fire Ins. Co’s., of New York, and h: 
the highest commendation from the most eminent scientific men in the country, and from thountads’ of 


store, and, of course, 

We had severa! barrels of 
severe test, and 4 
had a picrure taken of the ruins, showing the Oil as it 


, and in every way perfectly safe to 
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, the contents wil! not explode or take fire. T 
A ~ ad to make the oil in every respect the safest that aan a 


The open 
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has the assurance of obtaining an oil pure 
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Our oil may cost 15 to 20 cents per gallon higher than kero: 
an one cent 
together with the assurance of 
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The Snowe one of many hundreds of like tenor we have received—in testimony of the absolute 


TROY, N. Y., August 22d, 1870. 


to tell you about “ Astra) Oil.” Inthe rear of our store, al 
fravel roof, for storing Paints, Oils, Glass, Acids gine 
fire early a 


f Astral Oil bought from you a few days since were in , an 
put of the ‘aim han 4 ed | two and three tiers high, the wood 


, K 
morning and entirely consumed. The 
e war strange to say, came 





oo satus 
Kerosendn the ware ‘ouse, which burned 
we think it is all you claim it to be 


hoi 


Yours respectfully, 
STODDARD & BURTON. 


2 The picture above mentioned and original letter may be seen at our office, also several! of the 





A NEW BOOK, 


By the Author of “Step by Step,” “Striving and 
Gaining,” etc. 


EVERY DAY. 


A Book for Young Ladies. 


“* PBVERY DAY’ was the watchword given by Dr. 
John Lee to his children, by which he desired to 
impress upon them the necessity of doing something 
good and useful every day—of continuing in well- 
doing. This phrase gives the key-note to the story; 
but there is a secondary thougb hardly subordinate 
purposelin the book which gives it its most marked 
character. * * * Of the dozen personages in the 
story, there is one—Miss Betsey Prim—who deserves 
special mention. She isatype of the gaunt, grim, 
vixenish, but kind-hearted servant, who figured 
largely in New England country life a generation 
ago. She is a woman of strong originality, and her 
conversation is decidedly spicy. Her explanation 
of her prolonged maidenhood is a fine specimen of 
vigorous narrative, and furnishes useful hints to 
young ladies who may be in doubt as to the real 
qualifications of candidates for theirhands. * * * 
The moral of ‘ Every Day’ is one which appeals with 
special force to girls of the present day.”—From the 
Literary World. 

One handsome volume, 12mo. Price $1 50. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the price, by 


NOYES, HOLMES & 00., Publishers, 


117 Washington Street, Boston. 


A Valu able Book. 


NEW YORK OBSERVER 


YEAR BOOK 
AND ALMANAC, 


TO BE REISSUED JAN. Ist, 1871. 





One of the most complete compends of important 
information which has ever been compiled in this 
. Itshould be in every Library, as a Book 


rence. 
tains an interesting History of Al ; 
Gammerss 1, and Agricultu aS 


concern: 
ENERAL SUMMARY of all the BENEVO- 


and RELIGIOUS DENOMINA- 
‘ERIAL 
in the 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, MEDICAL and 

LAW SCHOOLS in the United States. 

Price, One Dollar. 
All ing and paying for 
the NEW YORK OBSERVER for one 
year ($3) will receive a copy of this valua- 
ble work 


CRATUITOUSLY. 
Sample copies of the Observer sent free. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr., & 00., 
37 Park Row, New York, 


Mailed to any address, post-paid, on receipt of 








ep CHEA NECTAR 


18 A PURE 
Np ay BLACK TEA! 


sf wiTH THE 





Patented Jan. 8, 1867, 
Adjusts itself to any form of Nose with less, pressure 
than the ordinary Eye-Glass. 


JAMES PRENTICE, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


Mathematical and Optical Instruments; 
No. 164 BROADWAY, 
Two doors below Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 





Asbestos Roof Coating 
Is prepared ready for use. Can be applied with a 
brush, and forms a Water-Proof Felting of any de- 
sired thickness. 

Old shingle, tin, and other roofs can be made per- 
fectly and permanently water-tight with it. Price, 
60 cents per gallon by the barrel; one gallon wil! 
cover 100 square feet. 


H. W. JOHNS, 78 William &t,, N. Y., 
Manufacturer of Asbestos Roofing, &c. 
Descriptive Pamph!l ets, Price-List, &c., sent free. 





Garrue UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answep 
is, send for Price List, and a club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club Organizers. 

THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 AND 3 VESEY ST., 


(P. O. Box 5643.) New YorE. 


DIABETIC FLOUR. 
The Prepared Flour of Bran, 
FOR MAKING BISCUIT FOR THE DIABETIC AND 
Prepared b JOHN W. SHEDDEN Pharmacist, 
$63 Bowery, Cor. 4th St., New York. 


We can furnish the biscuit to partie 
not the Yacilities tor making them. + eed ried 


HORSE CLIPPINC. 


ADIE’s Paseey MACHINES have proved 
all CLIPPERS hitherto invented” They are eee 
ritain and 
France, where 50,000 ha’ > ce $8. 
JOHN McCLURE, No. 151 Broadway. Agents Wanted. 
D F will secure by return mail 
ONE | IM ~ THE BRIGHT — the cheape a 
tracti most popu! oung 
=~ in the world (all stories complete), worth, three M4 
the money. ums, and large 
cash commissions to agents. at once. 


JOUN B. ALDEN & CO., Publishers, 
Chicago, DL 














THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


New Series, Vol. II., No. 23. 








The Week’s Fun. 








HE sting of a bee carries conviction with it. 
It makes a man a bee-leaver at once. 
—If postage on papers is reduced to one cent, 
here will be two sent where there is one sent 
now. 

—Itis a fact that a statue diminishes in size 

when exposed to a shower of rain; It instantly 
becomes a statue-wet. 


—An Eastern editor asks his subscribers to 
pay him, that he may play the same joke on 
his creditors. 

Daughter: Well, to tell the truth, I do not 
think much of the close of the sermon.” Fa- 
ther—** Probably you were thinking more of 
the olo’se of the congregation.” 

—** You say,’”’ said a judge to a witness, “ that 
the plaintiff resorted to an ingenious use of 
circumstantial eyidence; state just, exactly 
what you mean by that?’ ‘ Well,” said the 
witness, “ my exact meaning is that he lied.”’ 

—Mamma—“ It’s very naughty of you, Fan- 
ny, to say you won’t have your dinner, and 
really wicked to say it’s nasty, after having 
said your grace so prettily!” Fanny—“ Yea, 
but, mamma, I wouldn’t have said grace if I'd 
known it was Irish stew!’ 

—A candidate for ministerial honoss was 
asked by a very orthodox member of the ex- 
amining commi 
man with the withered hand, the man healed 
himself, or the Lord:healed him. ‘“ Well,” was 
the reply, “I always supposed the man had a 
haind in it.” 


—Mrs. Partington on reading an account of a 
schooner having her jib-boom carried away in 
Long Island Sound, one night last week, won- 
dered “why people would leave such things 
out o’ doors nights, to be stolen, when there 
was 80 many burglars about, filtering every- 
thing they could lay their hands to.” 

—Master Charlie, aged four years, was not 
pleased on being reproved by his mother for 
some mischievous prank, and showed his dis- 
pleasure in his face, when his mother remarked : 
“Why, Charley, I am astonished to see you 
making faces at your mother!” Charley bright- 
ened up at once, and retorted: “Why, I tried to 
laugh; but, mamma, my face slipped.” 

—This is the popular refrain among the offi- 
cers, crews and passengers on board the racing 
steamboats on the Mississippi : 

For we'll give her a little more rosin, 
And open her blower wide, 
Po show them the way to Natchez, 
Running against the tide. 
Oh! a little more rosin, do— 
A little more pitch and pine! 
Throw in a can of glycerine 
And a barrel of turpentine! 
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FOR 1871. 


THE 


The Largest, 
Cheapest, 


Most National, 





| And by Many Thousands 


| The Most Widely Circulate 


Baptist Newspaper in America: 


PUBLISHED EVERY .PHURSDAY, 


39 Park Row, 


BY 


EDWARD BRICHT & CO. 


New York, 


A WORLD-WIDE NEWSPAPER; 

A CURRENT EVENT EXPOSITOR; 
A LIVING PULPIT; 

A MISSIONARY RECORD; 

A SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTITUTE; 
AN EDUCATIONAL ADVOCATE ; 


A LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL 
REVIEW ; 


AN ART AND SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL; 
A POPULAR FAMILY MISCELLANY; 
THE HUSBANDMAN’S HELPER; 
A MARK®T REPORTER; 

ALL EMBRACED 


The brane ax Chronicle 


In making THB EXAMIMER AND 
CHRONICLE, the Editor has the stated 
and cordial coperation of the best news- 
paper writers of his own denomination, 
besides the occasional contributions, in 
special departments, of writers of emi- 


nent ability in other communions. The 


2,000 STEAM ENGINES 


2,000 STEAM ENGINES 


GIVEN AWAY 


A new STEAM-ENGINS, with all és parts perfect, 


is the finest toy ever made, and will delight every 
who can possibly get one—and a great many Men 
also. It is safe from explosion, and it can be worked 
by any smart boy ten‘years old. It is for sale by 
Colby Brothers & Co., 08 Broadway, N. Y., Sole 
General Agents. 

The Publishers of HEARTH AND HoMB and AMBR- 
IOAN AGRIOULTURIST, on seeing and testing it, 
were struck with the wonderful character of this 
little STEAM-ENGINE, and so delighted with its 
actual working, that they at once bargained for 
2,000 of them to distribute as Premiums to those 
who are engaged in ding subsortbers for these 
Journals, and the Engines are being turned out very 
rapidly. §2@ One of ali complet 
with botler, cylinder, piston, wheels, ete., all ready 
for starting, will be presented to any one sending 
tavo subscribers to the Weekly HEARTH AND HOME, 
at $3. year, or three subscribers to the AMERICAN 
AGRIOCULTURIST at $1.50a year. The Premium En- 
gine can be called for at the Office, 245 Broadway, or 
it will be sent anywhere in the United States, safely 
by mail, if 36 cemts be furnished for prepaying post- 








HO BOYS! OLD and YOUNG. 


one that will GO, too, has just been brought out. It] 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


2 


No. 48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
—_—- >——_ 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
> 


Cash Assets, nearly . 
he 
THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THES COMPANY ARE 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


—~>_—- 


All forms of Life tmd Endowment Policies issued. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
DANYRL W. LEEDS, Secretary. WILLIAM D. WHITING, Aotuary. 


$4,000,000 
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BROOKLYN. 
The New York and Brooklyn Suspension Bridge, in course of construction. 


FULTON STREET, Cor. PINEAPPLE, 
BROOKLYN. 








age. A Picture and deseription of these Engines, is 
given in Hearth and Home, Vol. 2, No. 49, now ready, 
which can be obtained of the newsmen, at 8 ots. a 
copy, or at the same price ef the Publishogs, 
@ ORANGE JUDD & OO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 





ELGIN | FINE CHANDELIERS 
WATCHES. | 


Gas Fixtures, of, Every Description, 

AT LOW PRICES 

{N MOST Comr ia, am YARIED ASSOBE- 

ILLINOIS STATE NATURAL HISTORY SOCHETY, } sR GET ioe BRONZE, 
BLOOMINGTON, [1., June 20, 1870. | d all Desirable Colors, 

T. M. Avany, President of the National Watch | OF DESIGNS | Oe ale EXCELLENOS, 

ELS STORES, HALLS, 


Com : Appro 
sng DWELLINGS T 
can URCHES, &ec. 





Staten Island Fancy Dyeing 
, Establishment. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & OO.. | 


Principal Office 5 and7 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
1142 Broadway, near 2%6th-St., New York. 
279 Fulton-St., Brooklyn. 
41 N Bighth-St., Philadelphia. and 
110 W Baltimore-St., Baltimore 


Dyed. 
Ladies’ dresses, cloaks, &¢., of all fabrics cleaned, | 
Gentlemen’s coats Crerocets, paae, vente, &c., dyed | 
orcleaned, without ripping. id gloves and feath- | 
ers, dyed or cleaned. nen and muslin shades, | 
chintz, &c., &c., cleaned and gece. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
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tins teks hemant. Of the ive instremente Tes rate | OPdinary impo VANCE & CO 
| was the second best. With the ordinary disturbance | lal L m 
due to transportation, its rate MITCHELL, ° 
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} b | incident to such an ex ition, it was the only in- | 
All kinds of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s garments | strument on which I could rely, the chronometers at | 
Cleaned and } | 
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rs) 6 Colo o River, ad unusuol oppor- | Ti MA 
tunities to test the accuracy of one of your watches. | ageo. 402. 28S 7B. AN 2 Sas OR 
Iwas provided with four pocxet chronometers for | 1 ours; have the low tick and pleasant strike of the 
use in astronomical observations. I with best French clocks, and as Time-keepers are war- 
e an * Elgin” watch, which I rated from time to | the best, and much superior to the 


Of _the five instruments its rate | rted clocks. 


the least vari- 
while with the extraordinary disturbance | 


btw MANUFACTUR 


ERS. 
SALESHOOMS, 507 BROADWAY, 
near Houston st. 
Manufactory, Twenty-fourth st. and Tenth ave., 
. New York City. 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 
Opposite Court House —— 
The largest and finest Hotel in e North-West : 
lic in Jul 


las 





t hpcoumng useless. 
Iam, with great respect, yours ey 
J. W. POWELL. 


Anillustrated Pemnenio natities “Making Watches 
by Machinery,” by the late Albert D. Richardson, | 


: : cee ' | will be forwarded, free of charge, by sending ad-| “6 first opened to the ¥, 1861. ERS 
aim of all is to give it the highest rank Principal Office. 5 & 7 John Street. N. ¥: aceen to | GAGE BRO’S & WALT 











House Coats, 


We have entered the field, as manufacturers, on a basis entirely different from all others. We sow manufacture 
but one style. Our reason for this is simply to prevent confusion. We add everything to our Piano that can pos- 
sibly contribute to its virtues, either in regard to its musical qualities, or to its external appearance. We do not 


as an 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Large assortment, superior style, very low prices. 


E. A. NEWELL, 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
727 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 


S. R. WELLS | 


MAKES 


THE BEST OFFER. 


The Phrenological Journal, devoted to the “‘ Science 
of Man,” contains Phrenology and Physiognomy, 
with all the “Signs of Character,” and how w read 
them; Ethnology, or the Natural History of Man 
Practicel Articles on Physiology, Diet, Exercise 
and the Laws of Life and Health. Portraits, 
Sketches and Biographies of the leadihg Men and 
Women of the World, are important features. 
Much general and useful information on the lead- 
ing topics of the day is given, and it is intended to 
be the most interesting and instructive Pictorial 
Magazine published. 

TERMS.—Monthly, $3.00 a year; single numbers 
® cents. 





DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, @ Parlor Magazine of 
Fashion and Literature, well known throughout the 
country on account cf its attractive features, and 
for its intrinsic merits. Published at $8 a year. 


“ HIAWATHA’S WOOING,” a Chromo by GURNEY 
of en oil painting by JEROME THOMPON, his MAs- 
TERPIECE, and very fine. It was published at $15. 

Arrangements have been made by which THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a year, $3; DEMOREST’S 
MAGAZINE, a year, $3, and the splendid Chromo, 
* HIAWATHA’S WOOING,” $15, will all be sent to 
SEW subscribers for $6. Address all orders to 


S. B. WELLS, Publisher, 
339 Broadway, N. Y 


CCK COD. PHOTOGRAPHER 839 

d roacway. FIRST PREMIU ¥ - 

STIMUT Er, 1kt5- Ot, and "9. penetra sins <9 
Imperial Cards, $6 per dosz.; rtes 

perooz. Life Sized Seasaaniie. Ten Dole’ 


Outspeaking, 
Wide-Awake, 
And Comprehensive 


NEWSPAPER FOR THE PEOPLE. 


$3 a year, or $2.50 in advance, with fifty 
cents additional by carriers or prepaid 


postage. 


Clubs of ten copies $20, and a free paper. 


Caloric Engines. 
From one-half to four Horse Power 
$350 to $950. 

Roper’s New 
Improved Up- 
right Engines. 


Runs still! 
Packings do not 
burn 


urn ! 
No Water Used! 
Cannot Explode! 
No Insurance de- 
manded! 
Not liable to get 
out of order! 
Requires no Skill- 
Engineer, and 
cost to run % cts. 
per day per horse 
wer. 


= ROPER C. FE. CO.,249 Cortlandt-St., N. Y. 


ANTED—AGENTS (820 per day) to sell the 

celebrated H®ME SHUTTLE SEWING MA- 

CHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 

* lock-stitch,” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest fonts. atte Ma- 
chine in the market. Address JOHNSON, CLARK, 
& CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, IL., 
or St. ‘Louis, 0. 


WOODS HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


contains in every number one complete cay story, 
valued at . Forty pages of other matter. Year- 
he $1. Sold by News-dealers at 10 cts. a cory = 
id Premiums. $100 cash to be awarded for ze 
Clubs. Specimen copy free. 
Address 8. 8S. WOOD, Newburg, N. Y. 
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We sell our Pianos for g 
ing and shipping. We wil 


Piano proves satisfactory after ten days’ trial. 


» Writes us :-— 


know how money or skill can add to its excellence. 
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known world at any price. Ig has no puzzling or wonderful whims. 
stantial improvement to be found in all first-class Pianos. Nothing is neglected down to the minuatest detail. We 
@iormerly used the — but we have abandoned it, from the fact that time proves it a failure.—Our beggg * 


veneered 7 Ul over—the rim, both inside anc jrow p 
a : he legs are of whitewood, the same as all first-class carved legs—grained in imitation of rosewood. 
ed smoothly—nor can the carvings be veneered. We use the French grand action wita top dampers—and, t 

the best imported leather 


ment is 6 feet 944 inches,and its width 3 feet 
4inches, and its weight, boxed, is 955 
It has front round corners, serpentine bot- 
tom, and the entire instrument y 
represented in our engraving.—We warrant 
= for five years, and we refer to 
the Security Bank, of the City of New York, 
forour responsibility.—We have entered the 
business on the principle that 
at staple article, which would come into 
jar more general use if good instrum: 
t. We have already made 
cess of our enterprise, with a constantly increasing business, 
. No extra charge for box- 
forward a Piano to any tof 
the country, for ten days’ trial, provided we receive the cer- 
tificate of any responsible business firm in the United States 
that $290 has been deposited with them to our credit if the 


tory, we have no claim on the, money, if the Piano is returned to us with 
all freight-charges paid.— Many concerns charge as high as $600, and even 
more, for instruments of this class.—Thos. V. Cooper, Esq., of the firm of 
Vernon & Cooper, Publishers of the Delaware County American, at Media, 


We believe it to be fully equal to any Piano now made in the 


It has seve octaves, and possesses every sub- 


frow the 





out, to prevent injury from unequal contraction and 


hammers in our 
. Our keys are of the tinest ivory used by any maker, and have ivory fronts, The length of the/ nstra- 
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Media, Penna., Oct. 29th, 1870. 
United States Piano Co. :—Dear Sirs: The Piano 
safely arrived, and has been on trial several days. 
It isin all respects satisfactory. The tone is _ 
an 


‘ \ full, and sweet; the keys coslty manipulated, 
eA \ PI in every respect it compares favorably with two 
$650 Steinways now in use inthistown, The same 
inion is entertained by my neighbors, among 
( whom it excites much admiration. M 
‘ on 


unds, 


accurately 


ianos are y 
- Dr. Vernon, will, after the first of the year, wish 
2. 


Yours truly, 


— ‘Tuomas V. Coorzr. 


ents could 
asuc- 


Pittston, Penna., Oct. 18th, 1870. 

United States Piano Co. :—Gents: The Piano you sent came, 
and was put up on the 10th instant, I went up and saw Mr, 
Miller, the President of the Bank at Tunkhannock, and learned 
- since that J. B. Jones? of Exeter, also has one of your Pianos, 
Persons who have tried mine, universally prefer it to the $600 Philadelphia 
Piano, that stood by the side of it. Enclosed please find $290. 

ours, etc., Dr. A. Knarr. 


Montrose, Penna., Oct. 18, 1870. 
United States Piano (6. :—Dear Sirs: Your Piano arrived a week ago this 
fe in good diti Since that time we have used it daily,* 
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If the Piano is not satisiac- 











*dnd have become satished that it is waat you recommend it to 
be, I, therefore, herewith enclose you a draft for $290, the price 
you advertised In the Scientific American, the receipt of which 
please acknowledge at your earliest convenience. 

I am, Sirs, respectfully yours, J. F. Snommaxer. 


With due respect to all makers and dealers, we feel compelled to 
say that there is no great staple article of manufacture at the pres- 
ent day in which there is so little system and so nruch unfair dealing 
asin pianos. This is all wrong, and however much we may excite 
the indignation and r of our rivals, we hazard every- 
thing on the principle of right; feeling as we do that an article so 
closely interwoven with the purest and most useful pleasures of do- 
mestic life should be placed within reach of all at the lowest possi- 
ble extreme of profit.—The difficulty lies in the enormous commis- 
sions allowed to dealers. The commissions on the majority of all 
pianos amount to more than the cost of manufacture. Many dealers, 
who sell only four or five pianos a year, support their families out 
of the commissions. It would tter for such men, and for the 
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ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


FOR GENERAL HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES. 


me IS‘BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 
sans windows, scours knives and table-ware, removes stains and rust, and is the very best thing 
ased for general house-cleani 


Sold by Druogists, Grocers, and Fw 


Wholesale, 


rivishing Stores everywhere. 
{3a Washington St., New York. 
80 Oxtord St., London. 


ity, if they would give their energies to something more 

worthy of their abilities than supporting this unjust system of com- 
issions. Are we not contributing to the elevation of society and 
humanity, in thas breaking up this notorious system of double 
prices !—Whether you buy a piano or not, we want your hearty co- 
operation and influgnce in this good work. It is a labor of usefulness 
well worthy the efforts of all good citizens, to aid us in breaking up 
this great wrong on the whole public ; and when the people and com- 
munity at large have discovered how they have been duped, and it 
is not too harsh to say, swindled, out of their money, they will rise 
in one grand mass of indignation, and sweep out of existence the mis- 
erable practices of the present day in regard to prices, and then we 
shall find the piano everywhere.—It will gladden the fireside of the 
honest mechanic, as well as the halls of the millionaire ; and who 
can tell the multiplicity of blessings that will thus result to society ? 
The piano will become as common as the kitchen cook-stove, when 
the extortion and falsehood and swindling of the present day can be 
overthrown. We do not come to you begging for patronage. We 
by no means urge a sale ora trial. It is sufficient pleasure to know 
that time is certain to bring our reward, without misrepresenta tion 
or artifice. We believe we have the gratitude of every person who 
hasever bought a piano of ns, and we firmly believe that we shal! 
be the means of revolutionizing the whole business. It ie inevitable. 
For we are certainly thoroughly established, and alf#ady realizing 
sufficient patronage to sustain us beyond al! question, and every day 
brings increased business aud new victones and triumphe from all 





Rvsseut WELL, Esq., 47 Albany Ave., meek N.Y., (brother 
ofS. R. Wells, pub. Phrenological Journal, 389 B’dway, N. ¥. City). 

J. G. Txompson, Esq., Jeweller, West Chester, 

Cama Patruson, Esq., Attorney-at-law, Howardsville, Va. 

Rost. F. Wurrr, Esq., 13 Newark St., Hoboken, N, J, (Supt. Al 
fred Bliss Mfg. Co., N. ¥. City). 

J. B. Jonzs, ., Exeter. 

Baees Horst, Utica, N. Y. 

Miss M. B. Wrtwer, Centreville, N. J. 

Ww. F. Hotsxx, Pres. Holske Machine Co., 598, 530 & 532 Water 
St., N. Y. City; residence, 521 Pacific St., Brook! 


rat the money will be promptly paid after ten days’ trial (provided 
the Piano is satisfactory), we wil not require you to make a deposit 
when you send the order. But we wish itdistinctly understood that 
we can take no chances of getting prompt payment. This question 
must be settled to our entire satisfac before we can ship a piano 
to any one.—We have the commercial reports, and we know the re- 
sponsibility of every business concern in the United States ; so if you 
are in business, we have the means of kno-ving your responsibility ; 
andif you are notin business, we can tell ine moment w — your 
references are responsible or not. We must have references who are e 
thoroughly established and well known in business. It makes no Hon. Danret. Nexpnam, Groton, Mass., Sec. N. E. Agr. Ass’n. 
difference what part of the United States you or your referenceg live Freperick Sorosozono, Managua, , Central America, 
in, if the parties are well-established in business.—If you wanghin, Lover or THe Kyients or Pytas, Baltimore, Md. 
you must send us a first-class endonsed note, bearing interest, aid one Cory Broruers, Providence, R. I. 
per cent. for collection. The endorsement must be by first-class bu- P. H. Hawton, Prosecuting Attorney of Logan Co., Logan C. H., 
siness firms. The note may be made payable at your own bank, and | West Virginia. 
must not exceed ninety days; and must in all cases accompany the 
order. We will not send a Pianoon trial and then takeanote. But 
if the Piano is returned to es at the end of ten days’ trial, with all 
freight-charges paid, we will return the note. 

We refer to parties in different parts of the country who are using 

our Pianos :— 


C. P. Mrruer, Pres. Wyoming National Bank, Tunkhannock, Pa. 
Leo A. Scurirzer, Agt. Brooklyn Life Ins. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Mr. Carrout Seminary, Mt. Carroll, Illinois. 

H. Zrepprecnt, Druggist, ~—T Iowa. 

Warren Hovse, Belvidere, N. J. 

Gen. C. J. Srotnranp, Columbia, 8. C. 

Professor E. Von Apgtune,Giasgow, Mo. 

P. Durxer & Sons, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Frersr’s Oommenctat. Hore, New York City. @ 
Furron Semrary, Fulton Station, Ky. 

N. M. Hawr, Esq., Blooming Grove, Linn Co., Kansas. 
J..M. McArens, .» Montello, Wis. 

McHewny House, Meadville, Penn. 

Rev. B. Jones, Port Gibeon, Miss. 

J. Tenxev, Esq., of Burke, Brown & Tenney, Springfield, Vt. 
G. B. Rosertsos, Esq., Salem, N. J. 

Mai. E. M. Storrer, Marion, 8. C. 

J. F. Saoumaxer, Esq., Montrose, Pa 

J.J. Groom, Esq., Guthrie, Towa. 

R. Paescorr, Esq., Keeseville, N. Y 


_ of the country. If you cau give us the reference of any bank, 
1 


ison Cretcnrretp, Esq., Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
Mrs. Isazetta Beecusn Hooker, Hartford, Conn. (sister of 
Henry Ward Beecher). 


Many of these towns have several of our Pianos. There are eight 
of our instruments in the little village of Tunkhannock, Pa.—We 
respectfully refer the entire public to all who are using our Pianos : 
we could with our money buy the certificates of all the great Profes- 
sors; but how hollow and worthless are such testimonials com: 
to the domestic homes where Pianos are used, tried and tested! Our 
stronghold is upon the people. We rely wholly upon the tried vir- 
tues of our Pianos, Evéry one of our instruments works its own 
way, and fights its own battle away in distant States, where wo 
have no paid hirelings, and nothing to sustain us but the sterling 
worth of our Pianos in the face and eyes of the severest criticisms, 
and surrounded by the powerful yet powerless horde of Agents who 
receive enormous commissions on all the Pianos of our competitors. 
We have been triumphant in every instance without exception. W> 
have never had a Piano returned to us; and now we must close our 
remarks. We repeat, we have nothing to urge in your decision ; we 
leave the whole matter to your own reason. If you wish a Piano 
sent for trial, you must make the matter of reference and payment 
unqoestionable ; and, if the instrument in any respect is inferior to 
any Piano made in the known world at any price, you may send it 
back to us at the end of ten days’ trial, instead of paying for it. If 
you order a Piano sent, we have one request to make, and thatis, that 
the trial shall be by parties who are not interested im other Pianos. 








Address or apply to the 
From personal investigation, it is the opinion of the publishers of this Newspaper that this Piano will fully meet the expectations of its patrons, 


Dr. Avery Knarr, Droggist, Pittston, Pa. 


UNITED STATES PIANO CO., 645 Broadway, N. Y. 
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